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To sleep late’s pleasant, now and then, 
But make it Sunday morn—Big Ben 


IG BEN is on the job 

every minute of the 

day; he 77mgs on time 
—he runs on time—he 
stays on time. 

He has a great big dial you 
can easily read in the dim morn- 
ing light—a cheerful, deep toned 
voice that wakes you on your 
sleepiest mornings — large strong 
winding keys that are a pleasure 


to wind —and selective alarm 
calls that ring just when you 
want and either way you want, 
steadily for 5 minutes or in- 
termittently for 10. 


16,000 watchmakers have already 
adopted him.—Counterfeits are every- 
where trying to cash in on him, he has 
all the ear marks of a full-fledged suc- 
cess. —If you cannot find him at your 
jeweler’s, a money order sent to his de- 
signers, Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. 


Three Dollars in Canada. 
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Made in Japan espec- j 

ially to our order, for house 

wear or traveling use. Of 

washable crepe in various de- 

lightful Butterfly. Chrysanthe- 

mum, Stork, Cherry Blossom, 

Hawthorn or Pine designs—the 

most comfortable and stylish house 

gown ever designed—neatly wrap- 

ped and delivered to your home 
at $3.50. 

Vantine’s Habutai Silk Kimonos 
Embroidered with cherry blossoms 
and other designs, with obi (sash) 
to match in the newest set colorings, 
beautifully packed in hand-made 
Japanese kimono box. Postpaid 
$18. Others up to $27.50. 


Vantine’s Kimonos of Kanka Crepe in a variety of colors and 
every artistic design at $10 up. 

Vantine’s Silk and Satin brocaded and embroidered Kimonos $45 up 

Heavy Oriental Silk Crepe Kimonos, white ground embroidered 
with violets in the natural colors at $85. 

From the very birth-place of these dainty and utilitarian garments, 
come the selections which comprise the Vantine stocks. And in no 
other place this side of the World can be had the wealth of selection 
you may find here. 

May we send “ The Vantine Kimona Book”? It illustrates and 
describes Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, and Embroidered Jackets. 





MAIL ORDERS ) re fully prepaid to destination any 
the United States ‘ nsportation and guarantee full 
tion or cheerfully credit your account or refund the entire price. 


Broadway and 
Eighteenth St. 


The Oriental Store. New York 
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Stores also at Boston and Philadelphia 
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“Was I right?’’ whispered Mr. Van Reypan; “Oh, my dearest- 
was I right?” And the girl at the desk, looking up, smiled hap- 
pily. “I—I guess you were,” she said. 


Illustration 
from “A Patriot,” 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


see page 41 
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BENJAMIN SPINDEL had a Good 

Fairy. He was never quite sure 
what this Good Fairy should have been 
called. Sometimes she seemed best de- 
scribed as A-Sense-Of-Humor. More 
often, however, he preferred to know her 
as Fame. 

For Fame, to Spindel, was something 
which came to you over-night, like a 
cold in the head, or a milk-bottle at the 
door. You simply woke up and found it 
there. The mere thought of it, waiting 
like a gnome on your doorstep, was 
something to send a tingle of romance 
through the small hours of the chilli 
est night, if you only made it a point to 
remember. 

Not that Spindel ever quite forgot. 
For there were two things about Spindel 
that always surprised his friends. One 
was his industry; the other was his 
optimism. 

Unlike so many others whose blood 
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had been fevered by the virus of stage- 
life, this doggedly industrious disciple 
of Romance never let the day be suffi- 
cient unto itself. Idleness, in fact, was a 
luxury he could not afford. He was 
at least a plodder. And he believed, as 
he used to put it, in taking the bull by 
the horns. 

So his immediate object in life was 
not so much to discover the fairy on the 
threshold as to keep the wolf from the 
door itself. Yet he nursed the entirely ro- 
mantic delusionthat Fame was something 
on which one might stub one’s toe in the 
dark. Success was a sort of accident, the 
same as finding a dime on the street- 
curb: you went to bed a plodding jug- 
gler of a dozen or two wooden puppets, 
and you woke up the Greatest Dramatist 
of the Age. 

For Spindel’s ambition, even when he 
came, a raw youth from the Middle 
West, was not merely to be an actor. He 
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nursed, in fact, an abl 
and call-boards 


yrrence tor hg 


reas 
paint and dressing 
rooms and hydrogenated coiffures. He 
made no secret of the fact that his work 
on the stage was only a means to an end. 
Like an illustrious Elizabethan proto 
type to whom he often referred, he 
merely played parts that in the end he 
might learn to write them. For Spindel, 
like Shakespeare, wanted to be a play 
wright. 

Like this prototype already referred 
to, Spindel was not essentially a man of 
letters. He prided himself on being one 
of the people. This claim was advanced, 
perhaps, in extenuation of certain oddi 
ties of orthography, for to the end Spin 
del was always a little weak in his 
spelling. But he was both adaptive and 
courageous, and no one could accuse 
him of not keeping his ears cocked and 
his open. He nosed through life 
like a beagle nosing through bracken; he 
basked over street-quarrels like a parent 
over a cradle; he blinked at park-lovers 
like a hawk at a young rabbit, always 
hoping to scare up a new “scene” or a 
new “situation.” So, while the weekly 
pay-envelope of the actor was keeping 
the pot boiling, his experiences behind 
the foot-lights were initiating him into 
the tricks of the theatrical trade. He 
was devouring knowledge as silently and 
as persistently as any army-worm 
devours herbage. 

Yet after three years of playing small 
parts, and playing them none too well, 
he concluded that the back of the cur- 
tain had little more to teach him. He 
wanted to get out and see life “in the 
raw,” yet nowhere, ironically enough, 
would he rawness 
veiled than under the mask of the mum- 
mer. Here again, however, a sort of 
blithe practicality on his part kept inter- 
posing. He continued to mark time as a 
play-actor, bending his neck to the yoke 
for the sake of a small but ever as- 
sured weekly envelope. 

It could be called nothing more than 
marking time, for all his ardor, all his 
energy, was now being poured into his 
own secret pursuits. He was now giving 
his time and thought to the writing of 
plays—magnificently planned dramas 
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ever see its less 
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which, by some odd mischance, never 
saw the light of day, and daboriously 
conceived comedies w unfortun 


att ly, no one ever heard of 

His vocational hours, in fact, became 
a sort of somnambulism; he _ went 
through them with all the impersonal 
detachment of a sleep-walker. He was, 
by this time, living only in his writing 
\s his parts grew smaller and smaller, 
his pay-envelope, in turn, grew thinner 
and thinner. But despair was unknown 
to Spindel. He still believed in the 
Fairy outside the door. He still passed 
vaguely elated and optimistic among his 
old-time friends of wearing 
the veiled smile of an adventurer who 
learned the lost 
treasure. 

‘“There’s a guy they'll never grind 
down,” said Gunderman’s stage-manag- 
er, as he watched Spindel day 
por ket his rejected and trudge 
smiling and undaunted down to Broad- 
way. 

“They wont grind him down—he’ll 
just wear down,” retorted the apathetic 
Gunderman, to whom the years had 
brought wisdom and a weak digestion. 
\nd so fixed was Gunderman’s mind as 
to this fact that he appropriated without 
hesitation a page or two of Spindel’s 
third-act dialogue. It was nothing more, 
he argued with himself, than taking a 
plank or two from a passing derelict. 

As Spindel climbed the stairs to that 
Twenty-second Street back room which 
he dignified as his ‘‘studio,” his bearing 
took on an added touch of insouciance. 
He even whistled, and affected a bit of 
a swagger. 

And he had his reasons for this. For 
Spindel had been heaven-born optimist 
enough to bring a wife to New York 
with him out of the ¢erra incognita of 
the Middle West. And that wife was 
young, and perhaps not always appre- 
ciative of the humoristic turns of over- 
ambiguous human destinies. She saw the 
‘script under her husband’s arm, and she 
went to the window and looked out. 

“My dear, those managers are posi- 
tively funny!” blithely avowed Spindel, 
as he put his play in its pigeon-hole 


with the air of a victor putting his sword 
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36 THE 


in its scabbard. “And all I say is, 
thankful I can keep my sense of humor 
and se lot they.are ! 
“T wish they'd taken the play,” 
his wife, with the unimaginative imme 
diacy of her sex, as she went back to her 
work of turning a last winter’s skirt. 


. 


I’m 


what a queer 
said 


“But I’m getting closer to ’em, all 
the time,” chirped the indomitable Spin 
del. “I’m getting wise to their curves. 


I’m getting so I can humor ’em!”’ 


And Spindel set to work writing a 
new play. He had to skimp and econo 
mize a good deal, by this time, for he 
could now get 
occasional “‘super’’ part to keep the pot 
boiling. But he accepted the dingy 
back-room studio and the meager meals 
cooked on a one-hole gas-stove as calmly 
as an exiled prince accepts the exigen- 
cies of a banishment recognized as only 
a matter of time. He became oblivious 
of them. He went back to his play like 
an opium-smoker back to his drug. He 


nothing more than an 


revised and re-arranged and revamped 
He closed his eyes, valiantly, and cut 
away whole act-ends, at one grim stroke, 
like a surgeon operating on his own 
flesh and blood. 

So he watched over his newborn play, 
and nursed it, and re-dressed it in epi 
gram, and decorated it with a newer 
ribbon or two of fancy. Then he carried 
it off to the agencies and the managers’ 
offices, with the blind pride of a mother 
carrying her first-born to a baby-show. 

That none of them could see any 
beauty in it struck him as ridiculous, as 
laughable. It almost took his breath 
away. But once more he came to realize, 
as he had so often tried to explain, that 
managers were a queer lot. 

“If you can only keep your sense of 
humor, at this game!’’ he persisted, with 
a wag of the head, as he read Gunder- 
man’s curt note of refusal. 

So Spindel kept his sense of humor. 
He set to work again, as optimistic as 
ever. He once more became the prestidig 
itator; once more he laid out his worn 
and shoddy children of fancy, like a 
juggler laying out his “props.” 

Then he lost himself in his work. Once 
more he ruthlessly disemboweled and 
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re-arranged and_ re-articulated. Once 
more he shifted and sorted and plec ed to 
gether. The result was something more 
wonderful, more Gothically embellished, 
than ever before. He once more _ but- 


tressed it up and furbished and polished 
it, looking it over with contented shakes 
of the head. 

“I’m learning the trick, my dear!” he 
jubilantly declared to his hollow-eyed 
wife as she stirred the veal-stew on its 
hot-plate next to the window. “I can see 
it coming closer, now, every day!” 

\nd again Spindel began the rounds 
of the agencies and the managers’ offices. 
(nd again the ’script came back to Spin 
del’s dingy studio, and again it went 
out, and again it came back. Once more 
it moved the playwright to a mild and 
humorous wonder. 

‘“Aren’t they a funny lot? A rum lot ?” 
he demanded. ‘“Can’t you see it, once 
you get a line on thém and their ways?” 

“No, it’s not funny,” said his wife, 
limp and listless in her chair by the win- 
dow. “It’s not funny any more.” 

He laughed as he put a hand on her 
thin shoulder. 

“Just keep your sense of humor, my 
dear, and you'll see they are funny! Look 
how they contradict each other, even in 
their excuses! Look how one says, ‘Cut 
down! Cut down!’ and the other says, 
‘Build up! Build up!” 

It was Spindel’s blind theory that if 
vou kept at a thing you won out—you 
simply had to win out, in the end. And 
such being his theory, he once more set 
to work. And finally, in vindication of 
this attitude, he actually went about 
showing a contract with a Western pro- 
ducing-agent, who had _ attached a 
“phony” curtain to one of Spindel’s 
earlier first-acts and converted it into a 
vaudeville sketch for a Chicago come- 
dian. 

This sketch seemed to bring new life 
to Spindel. He not only appeased an 
expostulatory landlord and a long-threat- 
ening gas company, but he also indulged 
in the extravagance of two Hartz Moun- 
tain canaries, “to liven up the studio a 
bit,” as he blithely explained to his 
wife; and he planned out intricate and 
extended shopping expeditions. 
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Spindel strode up and down in his tattered slippers, enacting the roles he was re organizing 
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vaudeville sketch, after a run 


ree weeks, Came to an abrupt and 
untimely end. Just why 
dazed author could never quite under 
stand. And it saddened him a little to 
think that it had lived and died without 
once having come under the eye of its 
things, he 


wor 


this was, the 


creator. Yet these one-act 


cheerily added, were never worth 
rying over. In fact, there was something 
humorous about it all, he still main 
tained. He thanked his lucky stars he 
could still see the funny side of it. 

He refused to give it much thought, 
however, for already he had a new play 
to work on. new play, like the 
others, became a sort of pot au feu, into 
every fragment that could 
be shaved from the bones of his past 
efforts, every shred of an idea that could 
be caught up from the passing moment. 
He wrote on and on, still believing in 
the Fairy outside the door. He sent out 
his ’seript, still nursing the delusion that 
he was going to find Fame hanging by 
one hand to his mail-box down in the 
dingy front-hall. And as he shuffled 
down in his tattered slippers, ten times 
a day, he thanked Heaven that he could 
still see the humor of it all, and went up 
to chirrup and whistle somewhat pen- 
sively into the swinging canary cage and 
then turn once more back to his writing. 

It was one rainy morning when even 
the canaries refused to sing that the 
Ultimate Idea came to him. Times, he 
had to confess, were getting a bit tight. 
Things were no longer as rosy as they 


| his 


which went 


ought to be. It was too late for shilly- 
shallving : conditions seemed to call for 
a coup de main. And here he was with 
seven fine plays all about him, seven 
plays of his own. None of them could 
be all bad; even those human sheep 


known as managers confessed that one 
had a good scene here, and another had 
a good curtain there, and a third a good 
idea somwhere else. But none had quite 
floated him out to the sea of prosperity. 
Then, demanded Spindel of himself, 
why not lash the lot together? Why not 
tie them up in one raft, cut away what 
was not needed, and let that one final 
venture swing out to sink or swim? 


idea became first 


This amalgamative 
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obsession. 


an intoxication and then an 
he work-worm playwright threw him- 
self into the task with a fury that dis- 
turbed even his wife, who absented her- 
self more and more from that unkempt 
and paper-littered back room, where 
Spindel strode up and down in his tat- 
tered slippers, enacting the roles he was 
re-organizing. She even upbraided him 
for scandalizing their neighbors with his 
enigmatically passionate utterances, with 
his frenzied self-altercations, with his 
climacteric shouts of scorn and triumph. 
He even forgot his wife and her exist- 
ence. He uttered no protest as she took 
her departure for the day. He merely 
looked at her in his vacant and unseeing 
way when she, somewhat defiantly, told 
him that she was off to look for work 
of her own. He only nodded diffident 
assent when she somewhat challengingly 
informed him that her cousin, Jim Eck- 
lin, was taking her to the Hippodrome. 

For Spindel], in truth, was engaged in 
one of the most extraordinary juggling 
feats of all his feverish-fingered jug- 
gler’s career. Into that one and final 
play he was chrushing and crowding 
everything that was worth carrying off 
from everything he had ever written, 
much like a shipwrecked traveler pack- 


ing into one portmanteau the cream of 
all his belongings. He was molding his 
whole life into one forlorn amalgam. 
He was making that last play a sort of 
Irish stew of all his dead issues. He 
scraped the bones of each dessicating 
skeleton for its last enriching tatter of 
meat. He journeyed back through each 
abandoned structure for some last sus- 
taining beam of action. He crawled over 
each devastated scene for some chance 
sparkle of epigram embedded in its 
ruins. 

Then he once more polished it and 
furbished it, and so pretentious and 
flashing did that new facade stand to 
him, that for the first time in his life 
he indited a peremptory letter in which 
he put forth certain peremptory de- 
mands, and sent both letter and play- 
script off to Gunderman, knowing only 
too well that this time it was all or 
nothing 

In the meantime winter had advanced, 
































and the cold had set its teeth in the 
flank of the attenuated Spindel abode. 
‘he rigors of mid-December reminded 
the playwright that both the body and 
its habitation were in keener need of fuel. 
So Spindel took advantage of the holi- 
day season and earned a few dollars as 
an extra ticket-taker in a Fourteenth 
Street moving-picture house. The pay 
was not lordly; but his gas-bills and 
his arrears of rent he could for the time 
ignore. Those more exigent claims which 
rose from the pit of the human stomach, 
however, could not be ignored. He also 
remembered that he had his wife and 
his two canaries to feed. He hated mov- 
ing-pictures ; they were the darkest ene- 
my of the dramatic artist. But he could 
live it down, once he had got started, 
once he had made his hit. And as he 
trudged homeward, with his half-pound 
of Hamburger steak, he looked more 
and more anxiously into the mail-box. 
But it always seemed to be empty. 

Spindel wondered if even a_ sense 
of humor could not lose its elasticity in 
time. So one morning he took the bull 
by the horns, as it were. He made his 
toilet, such as it was, with the minutest 
care, and invaded Broadway and the 
Gunderman stronghold. 

Gunderman, he was told, had been 
called to Chicago. He had either taken 
the ‘script with him or mislaid it. But 
no word had come to the office as to its 
fate. And for a week or two, nothing 
was likely to be done. 

Spindel, that night, spent a long time 
over his task of feeding the canaries. 
His own hunger he appeased in a much 
briefer period. It was after nine o’clock 
when his wife came home, silent and 
self-contained. She told him, casually, 
that she had already eaten supper. But 
later in the evening, as she stood peering 
into the canary cage, she broke into 
tears, for no appreciable reason. It was 
the next day that Spindel began pawn- 
ing things, surreptitiously taken from 
their dingy back room. 

For some days he wandered about the 
city looking for work, as destitute of 
direction as a lost child looking for 
home. Late in the afternoon of the 
fourth day he trudged back to his 
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“studio,” a little dizzy in the head and 
a little weak in the knees. But he wanted 
to make sure the canaries were fed. 

He found it hard to climb the steps. 
In the mail-box, at the side of the 
shabby old hall, he found two letters 
waiting for him. He climbed the stairs, 
step by step, and as he let himself into 
his room he saw a square of paper tacked 
on his door. He swung back the door 
and peered up at it. 

He realized, as he studied it, that it 
was a ‘“‘dispossess” notice. He slowly 
pulled it from the soiled panel, stepped 
into the room, and closed the door 
after him. 

“Allie!” he called, for the light was 
not ‘strong. 

He looked about and saw with a deer 
breath of relief that his wife was not 
there. Then he slowly crossed the room 
and sat down by the window, under the 
canary cage. Then he put the letters on 
the ledge in front of him. He was very 
leisurely about it, yet he could feel his 
heart in his throat, pounding like an 
automatic riveter. 

The first letter was in his wife’s hand- 
writing. He opened the envelope and 
slowly unfolded the single sheet it held. 
On it he read: 

I’ve tried hard to stay with you, 
3enny. But a woman’s got to have 
clothes ‘and things. And I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I’ve thought it 
all over. I’m going to New Orleans 
with Jim this afternoon. Jim says 
he'll see I never want for anything. 
It’s the only thing left for me. I hate 
to go this way, but I can’t help it, 


and I can’t stand it any longer. 
ALLIE. 


Spindel read the penciled sheet for 
the second time. Then he slowly folded 
it up and put it on the window-ledge in 
front of him. He sat there for several 
minutes, without moving. Then he 
turned the second letter over in his 
hand. 

He found it hard to open, for his 
eyes were not clear. A yellow mist, like 
street-fog, seemed to float between him 
and the paper. The first thing that 
struck him was the blue tint of the 
oblong enclosure. He looked at it, va- 
cantly, for several seconds. Then he held 
it up to the light and saw it was a 


























40 
check. Then he slowly unfolded the 
letter and read it 

It neither startled nor elated him. He 


dimly remembered that it was from Gun 
derman’s He was vaguely con- 
scious that Gunderman himself 
writing and saying that the four-act 
play, entitled ‘“Fool’s Gold,’ by Ben 
jamin Spindel, would be put in rehears- 
al the following Monday, for a New 
York production. It also, as far as he 
could make out, requested a receipt for 
the one thousand dollars in 
royalties, duly enclosed, the additional 
five | advance on the 


office. 


Was 


advance 


hundred to 
London production, on the definite un- 
derstanding that the author surrender 
to the said Gunderman all English 
rights and—but Spindel was no longer 
interested. 

He slowly unfolded the first 
and slowly read it through again. 

“I’m going to New Orleans with Jim 


cover 


letter 


this afternoon.” 

He read it aloud, as though the words 
written in a foreign tongue, as 
though it were a text he could not com 
prehe nd. Then he looked at the blue 


were 


oblong of the check. He looked at it 
for several minutes, without moving. 
Then he laughed, quietly, softly, with- 


out mirth and without emotion. He had 
lost his belief in the Fairy just outside 
the door. 

He sat in deep thought, for several 
moments. Then he pinned the two letters 
together, and taking a clean sheet of 
paper, wrote on it nine short words. 
Then he laughed again, quietly, but 
still without emotion. The words he 
wrote were: 

This is too much for my sense of 

humor! 

He looked meditatively about and fi- 
nally put the three slips of paper on the 
table in the center of the room. Then 
he carefully lifted the canary cage from 
its hook and placed it on the floor of the 
dusky hallway, outside his door. He 
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locked the door. as he stepped inside, 
and again looked meditatively about the 
shadowy room. Then he took a number 
of newspapers and slowly tore them into 
strips. With these he carefully battened 
the cracks about the door, and the joints 
did not 
Chen, 
read aloud the 


of the loose window-sashes. He 
even overlook the keyhole. 
crossed the room, he ri 
words he had written: 


as he 


} 


his is too much for sense of 
humor!” 

He calmly drew the blinds. Then he 
groped his way back to where the green 
tubing, connecting the hot-plate with 
the gas-pipe, ran along the wall. He 
padded «bout until he found the stop- 
cock. Then he turned it on, full. 

He re-crossed the room to the sagging 
spring couch, remembering to cover him- 
self with the worn comforter, as he lay 
down on the soiled bedding. He closed 
He only knew that he 
very tired. Then he fell asleep. 


my 


his eyes. was 


tired, 


Spindel, who so often dreamed that 
Fame was going to be left at his door, 
like a bottle of milk, woke up to find 
his wife there at midnight, crying like 
a frightened child. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do it, Benny; I 
couldn't do it 2 wailed, bathed in 
her tears of contrition, as he stumbled 
to the door and swung it open. 
clutched at his dazed and silent figure. 
She clung to him in a self-immuring 
ecstasy of despair. 

“Oh, Benny, what'll we do? What’ll 
she wailed. 
How?” asked the 


she 


She 


we do?” 

“Do? 
Spindel. 

“They've ordered us out!’ she wept. 
“And we’ve no money. And they came 
and turned the gas off on us this morn- 
ing!” 

And Spindel, groping for her shaking 
body in the darkness, locked his arms 
about her and laughed. 


still dazed 
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Author of “Lilacs and Cobble 
Stones,” etc 


Illustrated by EDMUND FREDERICK 


HE important thing to remember 
about Mr. Bishop Van Reypan is, 
that he served his country. Some men 
die for their native land, others dance 
for it. Mr. Van Reypan was of the latter 
contingent. In the forefront of the most 
enervating cotillions he did valiant serv- 
ice for his flag. Where the afternoon 
tea raged fiercest, there one found him 
bravely bearing an ice for some distin- 
guished lady. Through the dullest of 
dinners, the lengthiest of receptions, his 
patriotism stood the strain. 

Because of his uncle’s influence, Mr. 
Van Reypan had become attached to our 
consulate at a certain city in Japan. The 
duties allotted to him were purely social. 
He saw to it that his superiors never had 
to waltz. He was but one of an army 
of pleasant young men scattered over 
the globe in like service for the flag— 
young men who dream, as they change 
their pajamas for evening clothes, of 
some day being transferred to Paris. 

Said Mr. “Sandy” Trotter, once Mr. 
Van Reypan’s classmate at Yale, on 
the occasion of his only visit to Japan: 

“T find you here in this comic opera 
country, dancing your heart out for the 
Stars and Stripes, and I’m touched, Van, 
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The girl in the optical 
department 


eae 


touched. They’ll all be proud of you 
when the news travels back home. Real- 
ly, you’re a hero. George Cohan ought 
to write a very flaggy musical comedy 
around you.” 

“Please don’t jest on a sacred topic,” 
returned Mr. Van Reypan, from the 
window seat where he lay at rest. “I 
suppose it will strike you as funny to 
hear me say it, but, for a fact, all this 
has become a very serious business to 
me.” He yawned with fervor. “There 
really is an idea somewhere at the back 
of my head that I’m doing something 
for my country. They think out here that 
we’re all social barbarians—I’m teaching 
them different. I can out-stare any Eng- 
lishman in Japan, and while I can’t 
bow so gracefully as What’s-his-name, 
at the French consulate, I’m watching 
him closely ; and some day I’ll bow him 
off the map. Seriously, it’s a—er—a 
privilege to teach these scornful aliens 
that Americans can two-step, as well 
as sell agricultural implements. Sorry I 
couldn’t play tennis with you to-day.” 

“What was it,” inquired Mr. Trotter, 
—‘another afternoon with a very im- 
portant and equally homely dowager ?” 

“A tea,” said Mr. Van Reypan. “A 
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cousins, to meet 
but fault-finding, 
I’d rather have 


tea with our British 
their distinguished, 
brother from over-seas. 
had the tennis—’’ 

“T know,” put in Sandy ; 
try called. Far be it from me. 
apologize.” 

“To-night,”’ Mr. Van Reypan an 
nounced, ‘is free. We'll take in a Jap 
anese theatre. You'll laugh yourself in- 
to a decline—probably over a tragedy 
Now—” 

“Tf you will pause in your yawning,” 
said Mr. Trotter, “you might tell me 
what all this is leading to. ‘It’s all right 
to indulge in a two-stepping contest 
with the foreign powers; but—what do 
you get in the end? Where are you when 
the last carnation has faded? Tell me 
that ?” 

Mr. Van Reypan crossed his legs and 
gazed at the ceiling. 

“Well,” he said, reflectively, 
been bruited about that from a 
post many, men have—er—amarried well. 
I don’t—er—I don’t exactly approve of 
the idea, but if the girl were pretty I 
might be able to marry for love, and 
let the money come as an afterthought. 
I suppose I’m all sorts of a cad to say 
it—” 


“ 


your coun- 
Don’t 


sc 


it has 
similar 


“You are,” retorted Mr. Trotter, 
promptly. His honest face was grave 
and troubled. “Better come back with 


me to the States. These pink teas have 
gone to your brain. Let some other 
handsome youth waltz your Uncle Sam 
into a world power. You could get a 
job—” 

“Sandy,” said Mr. Van _ Reypan, 
“what you suggest is madness. While lit- 
tle old Japan holds her, it is the land 
for me. You know whom I mean. The 
Jamieson girl—the one with the big 
brown eyes. One look into them—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Trotter, meaningls 
—‘“the maiden with two million in her 
own name. I know.” 

“That, my dear old friend,” advised 
Mr. Van Reypan, “is an afterthought. 


Kindly consider it always—an after- 
thought.” 

Mr. Trotter heaved his ex-football 
bulk out of his chair, and paced the 


room. It was torture to behold a friend 
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in the state of mind in which his 
patriotism had landed Mr. Van Rey 
pan. He paused at the side of the win 
dow seat and, not wishing to look into 
the eyes of the man who lay there, 
stared at the quai nt, papi r-maché-\ike 
gables that uaieed all outdoors. 

“Now, see here,” he said, “I don’t 
think you’d marry any girl for her 
money—” 

Mr. Van Reyp an sat bolt —. 

“Vou’re correct,” he said, it angri 
ly. “And I wouldn’t take an insinua 
tion from anyone but you. I’m in love, 
you old plow horse, in love. It’s nice 
she has money—but it really doesn’t 


1 be just as fond, 
Confound it, 


matter in the least. I’ 
anvhow. She’s a wonder 
man, have you seen her?” 

“T have,” replied Mr. Trotter, 
you should know it. You 
me into her company. Oh, she’s all 
right, though she does go in for ro 
mance, and the moon-light-falling-soft 
ruined-temple stuff, a little too 
me. She and I sat on the 
Methodist veranda—I can’t remember 
all these missionary names—the other 
night, and she pointed to a small white 
building across the bay and had all 
sorts of thrills over it. It was so roman- 
tic looking, and an exiled poet might 
have dreamed there, and all that rot. 


“and 


well steered 


ly-on-the 
strong for 


I hadn’t the heart to tell her it was 
the local office of the Standard Oil 
Company.” 

“I should say not,” said Mr. Van 


Reypan. “It would have spoiled her en 
tire evening. She 7s romantic. And that’s 
good—it’s my one precious ray of hope. 
Money doesn’t mean everything to her. 
You should see the way she treats that 
rich little cad, Norris, who came all the 


way out from the States to see her. I 
tell you, she’s the right sort. By Gad— 
say—’’ He leaped from the window seat 


and ran to his desk. There he rummaged 
among papers, and presently held up a 


note, tragically. 

“Did I say the theatre to-night, old 
boy? Well, I’m dreadfully sorry—but 
there’s a dinner to a funny little Jap 
doctor who’s discovered a serum or 
something, and of course the U. S. has 


to be represented. If you’ll excuse me— 

















Soon we find our hero amid the weary-eyed | 
soldiers of the social set, and bravely does he 


fight all night in the front ranks of the cotillion 
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“OE said Mr. Trotter. I 


watched with rather scorntul eye, 

Mr. Van Reypan answered the old, old 
call of his country. The jaw of the lat 
ter was set; resolutely he turned his 
thoughts from the 
pleasant evening with Sandy, wandering 
through quaint streets, amid quainter 
people. Resolutely he bathed; resolutely 
he fixed studs in a gleaming shirt ; reso 
lutely he climbed again into the care 
fully pressed suit of black. Mr. Trotter 
from time to time spoke words from the 
doorway. 

“You remind me, Van, of the books 
in the prep. school library. ‘At the first 
call of the bugle, Bish Van Reypan, the 
little drummer boy, leaped cheerily from 
his hard cot and donned his uniform 
Soon we find him amid the weary-eyed 
soldiers of the social set, and bravely 
does our little hero fight all night in 
the front ranks of the cotillion. Not 
until the retreat sounds—” 

Mr. Van Reypan cast a pair of brushes 
at his friend, and departed with no other 
farewell. 

And that friend, breathing 
above a slender writing desk, 
seemed likely at any moment to collapse 
beneath his weight, wrote later in the 


course,” 


possibilities or a 


heavily 
which 


evening to another man in far New 
York. 
I don’t know how it will end—lI 


wish I could do something to make it 
end right. There always were the two 
sides to Van, and we all knew it was 
a gamble as to which side would 
win out. Sometimes he’s a man all 
through—and then again he wants to 
loll on a divan, with a dusky little 
wizard to hand over the long, cool 
glass—and let him pay who will. This 
job out here—dancing in competition 
with a lot of gold-lace puppets—has 
just about finished him. He’s on the 
verge of marrying a girl with money 

and good-by to him, if he ever does 
that. I’d stop it if I could; but, well, 
it isn’t any of my business, you know 
And say, the funny part of it all is, he 
thinks he’s doing something for his 
native heath when he trips the light 
fantastic on a foreign strand. Poor 
old Van. That will show you how far 
gone he. is. 


Mr. Trotter finished his letter to the 
man in New York, and went over and 








gazed out at the tile roofs of the city, 
ht in the moonlight. Such a little, 
low, ridiculous cluster of a town—he 

It that he could toss it into a heap 
with a turn of his foot, as he had tossed 
his sister’s doll houses in the nursery, 
long ago. From a balcony across the way 
came the grating burr of a phonograph. 
“Gee, I wish I could do something,” 
muttered the faithful Mr. Trotter. And 
at that moment the servant of his 

uuntry returned from the fray, wilted 
and slow of step. He dropped wearily 
into the same window seat that had held 
him that afternoon. 

‘lhe war is over, mother,” began Mr. 
Frotter, but Mr. Van Reypan quickly 
cut him off. 

“Don't,” he said simply, and there 
was that in his tone which brought Mr. 
l'rotter’s instant obedience. 

“Sandy,” he said, presently, “what 
sort of fellow should you say this Norris 


fy a 


“Well,” returned Mr. Trotter, reflect- 
ing, “he has wined. I get that from the 
lovely crimson of his face. And he has 
dined. I get that from his waist line. 
Further than these things, he has not 
lived.” 

“Exactly,” responded Mr. Van Rey- 
pan. “A cheap, contemptible little snob. 
His companionship is an insult.” 

“It is,’ said Mr. Trotter; “but I 
kept looking at the waist line, and was 
comforted. Oh, avenging waist line! It’s 
going to keep on. pushing him. farther 
and farther away from the Fifth Avenue 
club window, out of which he ‘oves to 
gaze.” 

Mr. Van Reypan turned his eyes out 
toward the glittering roofs. “She’s going 
to marry him,” he remarked abruptly. 

“Who is?” Mr. Trotter’s eyes lighted. 

‘Margaret Jamieson. She told me so 
herself a half hour ago, when we parted 
at the Maxwell’s.” 

Mr. Trotter whistled softly. Inwardly 
he was elated; outwardly, sympathetic. 

“It’s too bad, Van,” he said. 

“She’s marrying him—for his money,” 
accused Van Reypan, bitterly. 

“Confound the fellow,” said Mr. 
Trotter, letting the nice satire of this 
go unnoted; “he’s not the sort I’d ex- 
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pect to step over here and claim the 
lovely maiden. It’s done by a naval en 
sign in musical comedy—and they stand 
together in the spot-light and sing about 
the beneficial effects of love.” 

“Were you ever serious?” queried Mr. 
Van Reypan. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Mr. Trot 
ter. “I am frivolous. I’m sorry. We 
doped her out wrong, Van. I see now I 
ought to have told her that villa was the 
Standard (il office, if I wanted to make 
a hit. The romance stuff was a bluff. We 
doped her out wrong. You never can 
tell about a woman.” 

“Oblige me,” broke in Mr. Van Rey 
pan, “by not making a song about it.” 
He gazed for a time out over the city, 
while the squeak of the phonograph 
filled their ears. “Sandy, you were 
right,” he said, presently. “I’m not get- 


] 


ting anywhere out here. I ought to go 
back to the States with you.” 
“Right-o,” cried Mr. Trotter. He tore 
er to the man in New York into 
bits, and tossed them gleefully into a 
waste basket. “Right you are. When do 


tt 
Ll 


we start?” 

“Well—as soon as I can fix it up to 

have a successor appointed. Some other 
youth will have to come out here and 
show ’em, Sandy, in the name of Uncl 
Sam. I’m going back to the lights of the 
little town across from Brooklyn—back 
to the bunch on Forty-fourth Street. 
And to some other things, almost too 
sacred to mention—among them, a man’s 
job.” 
' Mr. Trotter seized him, and dragged 
him forth for a walk under the stars. 
They passed down the narrow streets ; 
the little shops receded, giving way to 
temples set in ancient groves; and final 
ly they came to the open country. In 
the heart of Mr. Trotter was exultation ; 
in that of Mr. Van Reypan was a chaos 
of feeling, out of which emerged, clear 
ly, a longing for the great city of palm 
rooms and derby hats. 


Several weeks later, Mr. Van Reypan 
and Mr. Trotter stood on deck and 
watched the water front of Yokohama 
creep back to join the horizon. As they 
turned away to the smoking room, the 








man who had served his country spoke: 

“Well, it’s all over. That raw young 
graduate who’s traveling toward the 
rising sun will have to answer the call 
of duty in my stead—I hope he answers 
it well. By Gad, Sandy, I’m glad you 
came. I’m glad I’m going home.” 

“Any gladness,” Mr. ‘Trotter assured 
him, ‘is mutual.” 

In the smoking room, Mr. Van Rey- 
pan took from his pocket a fat, soiled 
letter, and tearing it open, read. Then 
he looked up with a smile. 

“An amusing epistle, this,’ he said, 
—‘‘but from the heart, Sandy. It’s from 
Yone Taisuke, a little Jap kid—I—er— 
helped. I tried to put him on te the 
curves of English a bit—and then I 
found out how horribly poor he was, 
and the hopeless home he came from. 
So I got him a job with the Maxwell 
Company. His gratitude was—er—lI 
want to read you what he says. It isn’t 
modest of me, maybe, but it’s too good 
to miss. It seems he didn’t get an ac 
counting from his predecessor on the 
job, and when he should have been pro- 
moted, he wasn’t. So he ‘lost face.’ 
[Listen to his peroration: 

‘I would like to see you leave and 
take your hand, but in place I must 
write. I would rather have been pro- 
moted and I am sad. So I please not to 
come to you again until I am promoted, 
and can come to you with vigorous and 
triumphant mood of heart. Come to 
Japan twice, oh my benefactor.’ ”’ 

Mr. Trotter smiled. “By Gad, you 
served some one beside Uncle Sam, 
didn't you,” he said. 

“Oh, forget it,” replied Mr. Van Rey- 
pan. “I only read it to you to give you 
a laugh.” 

“I know,” said Mr. Trotter; “but 
what I am trying to get at is, when you 
think of that little brown chap, better 
off than he was before you came out 
here, there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
go back to America with a ‘vigorous and 
triumphant mood of heart.’ ” 

‘Perhaps not,” said Mr. Van Reypan. 
“And if your highly moral reflections are 
ended, I’ll trouble you for a match.” 


Six weeks passed, and Mr. Van Rey- 














pan stood in a high-paneled library be- 
fore Henry I. Meredith, head and mov 
ing spirit of one of the greatest depart- 
ment stores in New York. Mr. Meredith 
was the heavy, shrewd, financially en- 
grossed brother of the frail, visionary 
little woman, who had brought Mr. Van 
Reypan into the world. Through his 
uncle’s money Mr. Van Reypan had been 
educated; through his uncle’s influence 
he had gone to Japan; and, now he de 
sired “a man’s job,” it was only natural 
that he should stand waiting once more 
in that gloomy room. 

The old man ran his fingers through 
his gray hair, and pondered. Then he 
proffered a cigar. 

“Well,” he said. 

“T couldn’t stand ‘it any longer,” 
explained Mr. Van Reypan. “I wanted 
to be back here—er—doing something, 
you know. I hope you're not angry.” 

Henry F. Meredith smiled—a rare 
feat. 

“Not exactly,” he said “I wondered 
how long you could stand that pink tea 
out yonder. For you've got Meredith 
blood in you—I’ve been sure of that. 
And I’ve been praying that some day it 
would win out over the exquisite blue 
variety your mother brought into the 
family, when she married an excellent 
name—and little else.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Van 
Reypan. 

“IT beg yours—I’m sorry,” replied the 
older man. He bowed his head a mo- 
ment. ‘Sometimes I’ve been afraid you’d 
marry out there—one of these colorless 
hot-house girls with money, whose cash 
would be the end of a kid like you. I’d 
rather see you married to one of my 
own shop girls. But you—didn’t—and 
you’re back. And it’s up to me once 
more, I suppose.” 

“Tt is—this far: said Mr. Van Rey- 
pan. “I want a job; I want a chance to 
make good—and then it’s up to me.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,”. inquired 
Henry Meredith, “that you'll take a 
place in the store?” 

“T’ll take any place,” explained the 
ex-patriot. 

The old man’s face lighted. He looked 
at the boy and opened his lips—then 
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closed them. ‘Then he actually smiled 
again, a pleasant smile. 

“T’ll fix it up with Mason to-morrow,” 
he said. 

Wherefore, a few mornings later, Mr. 
Van Reypan, having answered the bla- 
tant summons of a ninety-eight cent 
alarm clock, appeared at the Meredith 
store, with what Sandy Trotter would 
have called his “shining morning face” 
aglow from a brisk walk down town. 
Yes, amid two thousand weary-eyed lit- 
tle girls, in shirt waists and ready-made 
skirts, Bishop Van Reypan, late exqui- 
site of the American consulate in a far 
Japanese city, appeared for work, and 
took up his duties as assistant manager 
of the third floor. 

And in the rush and bustle of this 
new world the gentler days in that pic- 
ture-book land became as a tale that is 
told. Into the mists of the past faded 
dinners and balls and receptions—what 
the beautiful Miss So-and-So said to the 
Bishop, and what the Bishop said to the 
English consul. Instead, Mr. Van Rey- 
pan hurried about weird new duties— 
hurried amid girls who chattered con- 
stantly of last night, and to-night, and 
Jim and Joe—and forgot, as he hurried, 
that of late it had been upon him that 
his country called when dress clothes 
were to be worn, and repartee was to be 
exchanged, that the world might respect 
America. 

Days grew into weeks, days that might 
be gray or gold without, but were all 
the same within—days through which 
maddened lady shoppers rushed in never- 
ending parade, days through which Mr. 
Van Reypan consulted, advised, and set 
many hearts a-flutter under cheap peek- 
a-boo waists. And though he little 
guessed it then, and would have laughed 
a well-bred laugh of scorn at the 
thought, She was there, up in the optical 
department. On the second day of his 
new life he had met her. 

“T am Miss Blake—I assist Mr. Mer- 
ton.” Her eyes were big and gray and 
frank, lighting a face that was well 
worth while. 

“Ah, yes—I am Mr. Van Reypan— 
the new assistant manager of the floor. 
If any difficulties arise—” 











“Ves,” she said. And she watched 
him as he moved away. “Don’t make 
a fool of yourself.” It was her mind 
that spoke, almost angrily, to her 
heart. And the heart meekly obeyed. 
Then, one day, a difficulty did arise, 

and Mr. Van Reypan, recovered 

somewhat from the confusion of 
\ the first weeks, looked, and 
\ saw. ‘Thereafter, as was natu- 
ral, perhaps, his eyes turned 


3 os Jp ofver to the optical depart 
‘ We ment. And where his eyes 
[Ss 4 turned, there his feet led 
him. 

One night they 
went to dinner 
and the theatre 
And Miss Blake 

' told him of her 

home, up in 
Maine of the 
baby lamb that 
== they were raising 
on a bottle be 


cause of its or- 
phaned state, and 
=Of many other 
things simple and 
sweet. And _ she _ told 
him of her first days 
in the store, before she 
had risen to her present 
proud position. Those 
were sad days, when one 
had to live on five dollars 
a week —days when 
one did one’s own 
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washing, and scrimped, and gazed out 
of one’s small window over the city and 
wondered if the end would make it all 
worth while. 

Mr. Van Reypan, listening, realized 
for the first time where the Meredith 
millions came from, and recalled, with a 
pang, that the five-dollar-a-week year 
was his junior year at Yale, when he 
had bought the imported touring car. 
Which led, easily, to the thought that 
there was much he owed this wistful- 
eyed little girl—a thought that moved 
him to invite her again—and then again. 

As Mr. Van Reypan devoted more and 
more time to paying this one small debt 
that the Meredith millions owed, he 
was startled to find himself taking a 
keen pleasure in doing so. The girl’s wit 
was quick, her appreciation of Mr. Van 
Reypan’s wit, even quicker. And in her 
eyes, which were very soft, and her face, 
which was very fair, there shone the 
light of an affection she could not con- 
ceal. Which light was all the more 
pleasant to Mr. Van Reypan in that she 
knew nothing of his connection with the 
Meredith who owned the store. 

So subtly, but surely, Bishop Van 
Reypan, late pet of far-off drawing 
rooms, fell under the spell of a fair 
little girl who worked for her livelihood 
in a store. Meetings with Sandy Trot- 
ter only strengthened the chains. For 
Sandy had married; he ferried in from 
Jersey each morning and out each night, 
and he painted in characteristically vivid 
terms the joys of the mated life. So Mr. 
Van Reypan drifted on, and the broad- 
shouldered young man in the shipping 
department, who used occasionally to en- 
joy Miss Blake’s favor, saw slipping 
from him the desire of his life. 

One evening Mr. Van Reypan said 
good-by to Miss Blake at the door of her 
boarding house and, standing there in 
the moonlight that had found, its way 
even into so mean a street, she looked 
so little and fair, and altogether so de- 
sirable, that he was moved to take her 
in his arms. At that moment, however, 
she turned away, and as Mr. Van Rey- 
pan stood looking up, almost worshipful, 
he told himself that this should be his 
mate in the new life he had chosen. 
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Here, he reflected, walking back to his 
rooms, was a sweet faith, and affection 
more than social glory. Both were his 
for the asking. 

“To-morrow,” he said to himself, “I 
shall ask.” 

But on the morrow came two letters, 
and their postmark was the postmark of 
Japan. Closeted in his narrow office, 
which was close beside the optical de- 
partment, Mr. Van Reypan broke their 
seals. One was from the little brown 
boy, his protégé; and it was a letter 
of joy. At last, that waif of the Orient 
wrete in “vigorous and triumphant mood 
of heart.” He had been promoted. 
Glorious was the news. ‘‘Come to Japan 
twice, my benefactor,” he begged. 

And the plea in the second was much 
the same. Mr. Van Reypan started as he 
saw the familiar hand. He turned has- 
tily to the signature, ‘Margaret Jamie- 
son.” She had not married Norris. The 
engagement was broken. She wrote gold- 
en words of blossom-time in that color- 
ful country, and through them all ran 
subtly the plea of Yone Taisuke, this 
time unvoiced: “Come to Japan twice.” 

Late into the afternoon, and then until 
long after dusk, Bishop Van Reypan 
sat and pondered. The letter from the 
brown-eyed girl in far Japan brought it 
all back—the musical tinkle of the tem- 
ple bells, the narrow, picture-post-card 
streets, the life of luxury and ease, the 
balls, the dinners, where he had shone. 
What Mr. Meredith had called the 
“blue-exquisite blood” in him ran faster 
at the thought. He walked again with 
the dainty Margaret Jamieson down 
make-believe thoroughfares; he sat 
again with her on the Maxwell balcony, 
while the moonlight fell silver on the 
roof tiles. Land of the lotus, where life 
was a dream of delight, and where lit- 
tle people, who rightfully belonged only 
on fans, appeared like genii to attend 
to every want. Should he go back? 

Here, the drab gray of life in this 
great, monotonous store—the steady 
round of homely duties. And here, too, 
the wistful-eyed little girl who looked at 
him so wonderfully. Would it be fair 
to her? But was it her future, or his 
own, that he must consider now? She 
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would be unhappy for a time, but she 
would forget. And over there— Should 
he go back? 

Mr. Van Reypan fumbled the letters, 
and gazed out of his door at+the great 
store, now nearly deserted. He drew 
note paper toward him, and wrote: “My 
dear Margaret:’” There he paused. Was 
ever man so perplexed? The old love 
of luxury, the fondness for things he 
had not earned for himself— But was 
that a man’s game? And here was the 
clever little girl, to whom he had so 
surely allowed himself to become all in 
all. Still, across seas was the life of 
pleasure and gaiety, the life he was 
made for, as surely— 

A voice rose from the other side of 
the partition—a voice from the optical 
department. It was the voice of the 
young man from the shipping room, and 
it was strong and booming, for he was 
in no mood to make it soft and tender: 

“It’s him or me. You got to decide 
between us—now. I told you how I 
love you, but if you prefer him, why— 
all rights Only, I want to know. If it’s 
him—then I’m going away—I’m going 
away to be a sailor. I couldn’t stand it 
here any longer. I'd go away an’ see 
the world—a sailor.” 

The voice paused. There was no re- 
ply. 

“Tt’s him or me,” persisted the rather 
tactless young man from the shipping 
department. “You got to decide right 
away. I want you—I love you. You 
know that. But I wont play second fid- 
dle any longer. If it’s him—I’m going 
off to be a sailor.” 

And thus, sharp and clear, Mr. Van 
Reypan heard again the call—the old 
call—the call he had answered so often 
in distant Japan—the call of his coun- 
try. The resolute look of days forgot lit 
in his eyes. He stood up. This time there 
was no need to don a dress suit—no 
need to dine—to waltz—even to pass a 
tea cup. He recalled a gray-haired ad- 
miral, and certain words spoken on a 


balcony in Japan: “Yes sir, the navy 
has need of strong, decent young men. 
It has sore need of them—of good 
Americans, sir.” 

So Mr. Van Reypan threw into a 
basket a scrap of note paper, and stepped 
outside, whither again his country called 
him. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, in his 
customary well-bred voice. ‘Are you 
ready, Katherine? You’re going to walk 
home with me to-night, you know.” 

“See here,” said the prospective sail- 
or, “I wont have you butting in—’” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Mr. Van Rey- 
pan, “it would be just as well to let the 
world know, dear.” He turned to the 
red-faced youth. “Miss Blake has prom- 
ised to become my wife, you know.” 

“Oh,” said the young man from the 
shipping department. Only that. And 
he moved away. Mr. Van Reypan hur- 
ried to the side of the girl, who sat 
blushing at her desk. 

And now let us be quite fair to Mr. 
Van Reypan. He stood for an instant 
looking down at the blushing girl, and 
the thing in his eyes was not altogether 
patriotism. There was something else 
there—a something hard to express. 
Yone Taisuke can best supply the words. 
There was a light in his eyes that re- 
flected, beyond any doubt, a “vigorous 
and triumphant mood of heart.” 

“Was I right?” whispered Mr. Van 
Reypan. “Oh, my dearest—was I 
right ?” 

And the little girl at the desk, look- 
ing up, saw and recognized the light; 
and smiled happily out of her own 
startled eyes. “I—I guess you were,” 
she said. 

Far away they could see the broad 
shoulders of the young man from the 
shipping department, who was moving 
on—moving on into the great world 
beyond the store—moving on to be a 
sailor. Thus Mr. Bishop Van Reypan 
served his country, even in matters of 
love. 
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[F I hadn’t been away from Washing- 

ton so long that I’m not sure I know 
anybody any more, I’d say you were Ed- 
die Brooks,” said Jimmy Flynn, pounc- 
ing upon a stoop-shouldered individual, 
who was just turning out of T Street 
into the “Avenue of the Presidents,” 
down which Jimmy was hurrying with 
long strides. 

“I’m Brooks, all right; but I can’t 
place you,” responded the other, peer- 
ing at Jimmy through his thick glasses. 

“T'm Flynn—Jimmy Flynn—don’t 
you remember me?” said Jimmy, after 
Brooks had scrutinized him carefully 
without sign of recognition. 

“Of course I do!’’ exclaimed Brooks, 
seizing Jimmy’s hand. ‘‘Where the deuce 
have you been keeping yourself? Why, 
I haven’t seen you for twenty years, you 
old red-headed lobster.” 

“All over the world,” replied Jimmy, 
catching step with his old schoolmate. 
“Have a cigar? I’m in newspaper work, 
you know; and I’m sort of a trouble 
man—wherever there’s any trouble, Jim- 
my Flynn’s on the job.” 

“Same old Jimmy, I see,” said Brooks. 
“You used to have the best nose for 
trouble of any boy in school. You must 
be doing pretty well, if you can smoke 
cigars like this. Do you mean that you’re 
a war correspondent ?” 

“Well, I don’t dignify myself by that 
title; but I’ve been in about twenty wars 
and near-wars since the old days. It’s 
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a great bluff, this war correspondent 
business. All you need is a glimpse of 
the scene of hostilities, to get the local 
color, and a good constructive imagina- 
tion. That’s the principal thing—the 
constructive imagination. Why, you re- 
member Stephen Crane’s great book, 
‘The Red Badge of Courage?’ Crane had 
never seen a shot fired in his life when 
he wrote that, but he had the construc- 
tive imagination. But tell me about 
yourself. What are you doing, sticking 
here in Washington?” 

“Oh, I’m one of the Government 
slaves,” replied Brooks. “I’m in the 
State Department—Secretary to the 
Fourth Assistant Secretary, if you want 
the full title.” 

“T thought all you minions of Uncle 
Sam had to be at your desks by 9 
o'clock,” said Flynn, glancing at his 
watch. “It’s after 10 now.” 

“Oh, I don’t have to show up so 
early this morning,” was Brooks’ reply. 
“T was on some important work pretty 
late last night.” 

Now, nothing ever happened within 
sight or hearing of Jimmy Flynn that 
Jimmy didn’t notice. And he had one of 
those pigeon-hole memories that filed 
away the most trivial facts and inci- 
dents, and could pull them out again 
for future reference whenever they 
seemed to fit in with any other facts he 
might have discovered in the meantime. 
It was this faculty that made him a 
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good war correspondent—this, and the 
“constructive imagination,” coupled 
with a tremendous enthusiasm for new 
sensations and a total absence of any- 
thing like physical timidity. As he had 
told Brooks, he had been, literally, “all 
over the world” in the twenty years that 
had elapsed since he left Washington. 
“By James Aloysius Flynn, Our Special 
Correspondent,” had appeared at the 
head of cable dispatches in the leading 
journals of England and America, from 
whatever point news of war or rumors 
of war originated. Lately he had been 
looking into the perennial “war-cloud 
in the Balkans” until, satisfied that there 
would be no immediate hostilities, he 
had concluded to take a rest and visit 
some of his relatives at the national 
capital. 

Jimmy felt a sort of pity for Brooks, 
as they walked rapidly down Sixteenth 
Street. Brooks had been a bright fellow 
in school. It seemed a shame that he had 
wasted his life in the unprofitable ca- 
reer of a civil servant. 

“Married, I suppose?” asked Jimmy. 

“Five children,” replied Brooks. 

“T suppose they give you about eigh- 
teen hundred?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Gee, Eddie, no wonder you are near- 
sighted,” commiserated Jimmy. “It’s 
hard enough for a single man to live on 
twenty-two hundred a year—but five 
children! Gee whiz! I’m glad I’m free.” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad,” retorted Brooks, 
somewhat resentful. “Living is cheap in 
Washington, you know, and it’s a life 
job—in the classified service—and per- 
haps the civil pension bill will go 
through one of these days. It’s a good 
deal of a grind, but the kiddies are 
worth it.” 

“Beg pardon, old fellow,” replied 
Jimmy. “I didn’t mean to rub it in at 
all; but I was thinking how much bet- 
ter you could have done for yourself if 
you had the constructive imagination.” 

Brooks laughed and made no reply, 
as they swerved to avoid an excited 
couple engaged in an apparently heated 
argument on the sidewalk, in front of 
one of the least pretentious houses in a 
block of mansions. There was nothing 





about the appearance of the two men to 
attract especial attention in Washington. 
One evidently was a Greek, and he stood 
by a wagon laden with fresh vegetables 
and bearing the legend, “J. Anastapou- 
los & Bro.,” on its canvas sides. The 
other was a negro, whose white apron 
proclaimed him a cook in one of the 
adjacent houses. He was very big and 
very black, but there was nothing else 
about him to cause anyone to give him 
a second glance. Jimmy took in the 
scene with his photographic accuracy of 
vision, and would have thought no more 
of it had not his keen ear caught a scrap 
of the conversation between the cook 
and the huckster. It was not so much 
what they said, as the way they said it, 
that aroused all of the war correspon- 
dent’s alertness. For the negro and the 
Greek were talking in Greek. 

“Tt was not ready last night, but it 
may be to-night,” said the negro. 

“T will come at 10 o'clock,” replied 
the Greek. “See that you get it, for it 
is necessary to have it at once. Also, I 
need the money.” 

Jimmy’s ear, keen as it was, could not 
catch any more of the conversation, 
unless he stood still to listen. Nor was 
there any especial reason why he should 
attach any significance to the harmless 
bit of dialogue, except for the language 
in which it was carried on. There was 
something decidedly incongruous about 
a Washington negro talking modern 
Greek, it struck him. He glanced at 
Brooks to see if his friend had noticed 
anything. There was no evidence that 
his attention had even been arrested by 
the pair on the curb-stone. 

“Whose house is that?” asked Jimmy, 
—‘‘that little pressed-brick one stuck in 
the middle of the block?” 

“Why, that’s the Bulgarian minis- 
ter’s,” replied Brooks. ‘“‘He’s a queer lit- 
tle old chap. I see a good deal of him. 
His government doesn’t pay him as much 
as we pay a third secretary of legation 
—and that’s pretty poor pay. He’s been 
here a thousand years, though, and ev- 
eryone likes him. He was saying last 
night that he was more of an American 
than a Bulgarian; he even eats Ameri- 
can food and keeps an American cook.” 




















““Tast night,’’’ mused Jimmy. “And 
he was up late on some important work 
last night.” His constructive imagina- 
tion was at work and he hardly heard a 
word Brooks was saying. They parted 
at Lafayette Square, and as the Secre- 
tary to the Fourth Assistant Secretary of 
State plodded on toward the great gran- 
ite pile that housed his office, Jimmy 
hurried to the Treasury Building. 

“Is Mr. Evans here?” he asked, hand- 
ing his card to the colored messenger 
at the entrance to the offices of the 
Secret Service. In a minute he was ush- 
ered inside. 

“When did you get back from the 
Balkans?” asked Fred Evans, a Secret 
Service man whose trail had crossed 
Jimmy’s at a dozen points of contact 
around the world, and for whom he had 
formed the liveliest friendship. 

“How did you know I’d been in the 
Balkans? My stuff from there wasn’t 
signed,” retorted Jimmy. 

“Oh, just a bit of Sherlock Holmes 
business,” replied the Secret Service 
man. “Trouble anticipated in the Bal- 
kans—Jimmy Flynn, trouble hunter— 
two and two make four. And you have 
confirmed the deduction yourself.” 

“You make me tired,” was Jimmy’s 
retort. “You're just like all the rest of 
American detectives—all crazy over the 
Sherlock Holmes business, but none of 
you really having the faintest compre- 
hension of what deduction means. The 
trouble with the American police is that 
they lack constructive imagination.” 

“Wherein we differ -from newspaper 
men,” replied Evans, smiling at Jim- 
my’s earnestness. “We have to see a 
thing before we can describe it—you 
don’t.” 

“Quits!” cried Jimmy. “I didn’t come 
down here to quarrel with you. I’ve got 
something to show you—maybe you can 
describe it after you’ve seen it. What do 
you know about the new secret treaty 
with Bulgaria?” 

“They haven’t shown it to me yet,” 
replied Evans. “Is it a good one?” 

“That depends on circumstances,” said 
Jimmy. “All I know is this: I found out 
while I was prowling around in the 
Balkan capitals, that the Bulgarian gov- 
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ernment is extremely anxious to get the 
rest of the world to help it preserve its 
autonomy. They don’t trust the Young 
Turks any more than they did Abdul 
Hamid, and they’re scared to death of 
Russia. Now, suppose—just suppose, 
for instance—that the United States 
were ready to agree to join with the 
other powers to support Bulgaria against 
Turkey, if the clash should come—as 
it will some day—and that we were 
willing to make a secret treaty to that 
effect.” 

“I’m supposing,” said Evans. 

“Well, now, suppose the Turks sus- 
pected that something of the kind was 
> and wanted to get a copy of the se- 
cret treaty before the Senate could con- 
firm it.” 

“I’m still supposing,” 
Evans, as Jimmy paused. 

“Why, man, don’t you see what would 
happen? The Young Turks would strike 
before the treaty could be ratified by 
the Senate, and Bulgaria would be gob- 
bled up. Nobody else would dare to in- 
terfere, if the United States didn’t, be- 
cause all Europe would be involved if 
one of the powers took a hand. We’re 
the only country that can interfere over 
there without starting a general war; 
and if the other powers have made any 
agreement with Bulgaria at all, it’s con- 
ditional on the United States signing 
up, too. That’s a cinch.” 

“My, but you’re quite a diplomat, 
aren’t you, Jimmy?” said Evans, banter- 


interposed 


ingly. 
“Now I’m going to get down to 
cases,” continued Jimmy, heedless of 


the interruption. “I have information, 
definite and positive, which I got only 
this morning, that the State Department 
and the Bulgarian Minister are drafting 
a new treaty. They were working on it 
last night and they’re going to work on 
it to-night. That much I’m sure of. 
Now, another thing I’m sure of is, that 
the Bulgarian Minister has in his em- 
ployment a negro servant whom he 
thinks is an American, but who is no 
more American than his nibs himself, 
because he speaks Greek. I’ve heard him 
talking it. He looks like a Nubian to 
me—I’ve seen a lot of ’em in the Levant, 
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and they speak all the Mediterranean 
languages. Now, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
what are your deductions from those 
facts?” 

“I’d rather hear yours,” replied Ev- 
ans, who nevertheless showed that he 
was deeply interested in what Flynn 
had told him. “Where does the Greek 
come in?” 

Jimmy rapidly told what he had seen 
and heard in front of the legation. 
“Don’t you see,” he demanded, “that if 
the Turks wanted to find out what was 
in the secret treaty they’d never nego- 
tiate direct? And you can hire a Greek 
to do anything—at least, that’s been my 
experience with them. My theory is 
that this cook is a spy in the employ of 
the Turks and the Greek is another— 
the messenger in the case. Suppose they 
finish the draft of the treaty to-night, 
say, or to-morrow night. There'll be a 
copy of it left in the Bulgarian min- 
ister’s hands, of course. He can’t dis- 
patch it until the next day, and it’ll be 
in the house over night. What would be 
easier than for this Nubian to lay his 
hands on it, give it to the Greek, who 
would take it to the Turkish Embassy, 
where they’d make a copy of it, and then 
return the original through the same 
channel ? Nobody’d be the wiser—except 
the Turks, and they’d get busy with 
the cable right away quick.” 

Evans laughed. “Jimmy,” he said, 
“you're a wonder. The trouble is, peo- 
ple don’t do things that way, even in the 
diplomatic service. Your constructive 
imagination is running away with you.” 

“Oh, you go chase yourself,” retorted 
Jimmy, angrily. “You're just as stupid 
as the rest of the American police. 
Here’s a conspiracy going on under your 
nose, and I bring you the evidence of 
it, and you say ‘people don’t do things 
that way.’ I’m going to look into this 
thing, if you wont. If my dope is right, 
there’ll be trouble enough in the Bal- 
kans before the week’s over, and Little 
Jimmy is going to be on the spot, just 
as soon as the steamer will get him 
there.” He stalked out of the office with- 
out even a good-by. 

The moment the door closed behind 
Flynn, Evans’ manner changed. He 





reached for his telephone and thrummed 
on his desk impatiently while waiting 
for Central to respond. 

“Give me Main 4510,” he said abrupt- 
ly. “Hello! Is this the State Depart- 
ment? Let me talk with Mr. Brooks in 
the Fourth Assistant Secretary’s office, 
please—Hello, Eddie—this is Evans. 
I’ve come across something in your 
line. Are you busy? All right, I'll be 
right over.” 

Ten minutes later, Evans was closeted 
with Brooks in the latter’s office. If 
Jimmy Flynn could have seen them, he 
would have wondered at the deference 
which the Secret Service man plainly 
displayed toward the “Government 
slave.”” Rapidly Evans told Brooks the 
substance of what Jimmy had told him. 
Brooks smiled as the story proceeded. 

“Good work, Evans,” he said, as the 
Secret Service man concluded. ‘‘Flynn’s 
constructive imagination works all right, 
as far as it goes. I heard the same con- 
versation and came to the same conclu- 
sion. I’ve been suspicious of that cook 
for some time. So Jimmy thinks he’s a 
Nubian, eh? Well, Evans, we’ve got a 
pretty little problem to solve here.” 

“We've got to prevent the disclosure 
of the treaty to the Turkish Embassy, 
for one thing,” said Evans. 

“Yes, and we’ve got to work quietly, 
too,” replied Brooks. “We musn’t let 
the Bulgarian minister suspect anything, 
because he’d stir up a diplomatic muss 
that would be very annoying, to say the 
least. We’re on good terms with Turkey 
still, you know, and we musn’t do any- 
thing that will even ruffle the surface 
of our external relations in the Near 
East. But we’ve got to get both of these 
fellows—the Greek and the cook—and 
do it in some way that will not attract 
attention, But the biggest problem of 
all is going to be to throw Jimmy Flynn 
off the track. If he gets wind of any- 
thing that tends to confirm his suspi- 
cions, he’ll give it enough publicity to 
start hostilities without a minute’s de- 
lay. And that is the thing we are trying 
hardest to prevent. Can you help me 
carry out a little counter-plot that I 
think will be effective ?” 

“It’s a little out of the regular Secret 
































































Service line, but I guess the Chief will 
stand for it,” replied Evans. “Wait un- 
til I call him up.” 

“Ask him if he will let you use one or 
two other men,” said Brooks, as Evans 
reached for the telephone. The desired 
permission obtained, Evans and Brooks 
resumed their plotting. 

“You've got some Greeks in the Serv- 
ice, haven’t you?” asked Brooks. 

“Three or four—we use ’em in coun- 
terfeiting cases, you know,” replied Ev- 
ans. 

“Get hold of one of them,” said 
Brooks. “If I’ve got it doped right, 
Flynn will be hanging around the Bul- 
garian legation before 10 o’clock. He 
will figure that if the Greek gets the pa- 
pers he will head for the Turkish Em- 
bassy. If I know anything about Jimmy 
Flynn, he’ll plan to’ follow the Greek 
until he is sure he is on the right trail, 
and try to find some way to get the 
papers away from him, if he has to pick 
a quarrel with him and ‘frisk’ him dur- 
ing the mélée. Now, we can beat that 
game by having your Greek meet the 
other one first.” 

“This is going to be a case of ‘When 
Greek meets Greek’ in more ways than 
one,” laughed Evans. “But how will we 
get the cook ?” 

“He'll take care of himself,” said 
Brooks. He dropped his voice and talked 
rapidly for five minutes. When he con- 
cluded, Evans was grinning broadly. 

“T’ll be on the job,” he said, as he 
left the office, and Brooks turned to the 
papers on his desk, peering at them with 
near-sighted eyes. 


The Bulgarian minister was an elderly 
gentleman of regular habits. He retired 
at exactly 10 o’clock every night, unless 
some urgent matter kept him up later. 
When that happened, he made up the 
lost sleep by retiring at 9 o’clock the 
next night. He had been up late the 
night before, arranging the details of 
the new treaty that was to insure the 
autonomy of his country, and he was 
tired and very sleepy when the Fourth 
Assistant Secretary of State, accompan- 
ied by his Secretary, called on him at 
7 o'clock, with the completed copies of 
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the treaty ready for signature. Cofise- 
quently, he did not notice that when the 
Fourth Assistant Secretary and his Sec- 
retary left, the latter fumbled with the 
latch of the front door of the legation 
long enough to set it so that anyone who 
was so minded could enter from the 
outside without a key. 

The Fourth Assistant Secretary parted 
from his Secretary at the corner. Brooks 
crossed the street and walked rapidly up 
to a point midway of the block, opposite 
the legation, where he gave a low 
whistle. Out from a shadow stepped 
Evans. 

“No sign of Flynn yet?” asked 
Brooks. 

“No, nor of the Greek.” 

“T don’t figure on either of them be- 
fore 10 o'clock,” replied Brooks, “but 
there’ll be something doing in the house 
before then. The front door’s unlatched. 
There’s a sofa in the library you can 
hide behind, and the desk’s in the south- 
west corner of the room. Where’s your 
other man?” 

“In the area-way just behind you.” 

“Have him ring the basement bell 
and bring the cook to the lower door 
after you are on the upper steps. Wait 
until you see the lights go out on the 
first floor and come up in the second- 
floor front. There’s no family but a 
daughter, and she’s out of the city on 
a visit. You'll have plenty of time to 
do your work while your Greek is ask- 
ing foolish questions of the cook. Have 
you arranged with the police?” 

“Got two cops on N Street, just back 
of’ the church.” 

“Good work,” commented Brooks. 
“Flynn will figure on Dupont circle as 
the place for him to close in, so tell 
your Greek to be at the corner of N 
Street and Connecticut Avenue to inter- 
cept the other one. Did he get hold of 
a bill-head ?” 

“All right, then—I’ll leave the rest 
to you. Here is the paper you need.” 
Brooks handed the,Secret Service man 
a folded official-looking document. 

Ten minutes later Evans was quietly 
slipping through the front door of the 
Bulgarian legation, while his assistant 
was carrying on an excited colloquy with 
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the cook at the basement door. With vel- 
vet tread, Evans made his way to the 
desk in the library corner. ‘To open it 
was the work of but a minute. Turning 
his flash-lamp on the row of pigeon- 
holes, the Secret-Service man quickly 
discovered the document he was seeking. 
Taking from his pocket the paper which 
Brooks had handed him, he placed it in 
the pigeon-hole, and looked about him 
for a place in which to conceal the one 
he had just removed. A big blotting pad 
lay on the bed of the desk, and under 
this he slipped the genuine treaty. 

“If anything should slip up, we'll 
have the Young Turks guessing, all 
right,” he said to himself, as he closed 
the desk and crouched behind a big sofa. 
A minute later he heard the basement 
door close. Then came a long wait—then 
a stealthy footstep on the stairs. Evans 
could feel the presence of another in 
the room. Suddenly a light flashed up, 
revealing the Bulgarian minister’s cook. 
Quietly and swiftly the cook crossed to 
the desk, took a key from his pocket 
and opened it. From its compartment 
he took the paper that Evans had just 
placed there. As quietly as he had en- 
tered, he closed the desk, extinguished 
the light, and slipped down the stairs. 

Evans uncoiled himself from behind 
the sofa, glided into the hall and thence 
to the drawing-room, where behind thick 
curtains, he could keep a watch on the 
street without the slightest chance of 
being discovered either from within or 
without. A clock struck the half-hour. 
Much had happened since 9 9’clock, but 
the night’s work was only just begun. 

As the clock struck the three-quarters, 
the Secret Service man noticed a famil- 
iar form walking along the street on the 
opposite side. As the figure came under a 
street lamp, there was no mistaking its 
identity. It was Jimmy Flynn. Evans 
watched him as he walked up the block, 
then down on the other side, now fast, 
now slow, but always keeping an eye 
on the Bulgarian legation. 

The clock struck ten. Evan’s keen 
ears heard the click of the latch as the 
basement door below him opened. In a 
minute he saw a man slinking along 
in the shadows, looking furtively this 


way and that. He guessed that it was 
the Greek huckster. Jimmy Flynn saw 
the man, too, and Evans noted with 
professional approval Jimmy’s adroit 
concealment of himself, while keeping 
his quarry in full view. The newcomer 
walked slowly to the basement entrance 
of the legation, then quickly turned and 
entered the partly-opened door. He re- 
mained within the house less than five 
minutes. Evans, from his post by the 
window, saw him emerge and start rap- 
idly northward on Sixteenth Street. He 
saw Jimmy Flynn pick up the trail. 
Then, assuring himself that the cook 
was still in the basement, Evans slipped 
quietly out of the front door and hur- 
ried southward. 

Jimmy followed the Greek as closely 
as he dared. Once or twice the man 
looked around quickly, but Jimmy man- 
aged to slip into a shadow and conceal 
himself. As Brooks had predicted, Jim- 
my had decided on Dupont Circle as 
the best place to attempt to take the 
purloined treaty from the huckster, so 
he trailed him across K Street and up 
Connecticut Avenue without undue 
haste. Things were going just as Jimmy’s 
constructive imagination had figured 
they would. Then, all of a sudden, some- 
thing happened that knocked the news- 
paper man’s calculations into a cocked 
hat. 

Just as the Greek approached the 
corner of N Street, a pedestrian ap- 
proached rapidly from the other direc- 
tion. His head was lowered and appar- 
ently he did not see the hurrying huck- 
ster. The latter swerved to avoid a col- 
lision, but the stranger swerved also, 
and ran full tilt into him. As they col- 
lided the stranger gave voice to a loud 
exclamation in Greek. Discovering that 
he was in the presence of a countryman, 
the huckster began to call down male- 
dictions on the head of the stranger for 
his clumsiness, also in Greek. He had 
spoken hardly a dozen words before the 
stranger checked him with an epithet— 
an insulting, corroding, rage-compelling 
phrase calculated to drive even a Greek 
huckster into a revengeful frenzy. 

The words were hardly out of the 
stranger’s mouth before the huckster was 








upon him, with a murderous-looking 
knife flashing in his right hand. But 
before he could strike, the stranger had 
closed with him, seizing him by both 
wrists and twisting his arm until he 
dropped the knife to the pavement with 
a howl of pain. At the same instant the 
stranger raised a cry for help, and as 
Jimmy, breathless, ran up to the strug- 
gling pair, two policemen in uniform 
dashed around the corner. 

So much Jimmy had seen. What he 
did not see—what nobody but the man 
who did it saw—was the stranger’s hand 
slipping into the huckster’s inside coat 
pocket, taking with it a paper and bring- 
ing another paper out with it. It was a 
clever piece of legerdemain, and it was 
all over before the policemen had taken 
their prisoner in hand. 


“He attacked me with a knife,” said 
the stranger. 
“That’s right—I saw him do it,” said 


Jimmy. His plans had miscarried, but 
he had a new one already formed. As an 
avowed eyewitness of the assault, he 
would be taken to the police station 
with the others, and when the man was 
searched—well, Jimmy Flynn’s_ luck 
would be playing a new trick if he 
couldn’t even get a “flash” at the Bul- 
garian treaty which he was sure the 
Greek had in his pocket. The police re- 
quested the stranger to accompany them 
with the prisoner, and Jimmy volun- 
teered to go along, too. 

They reached police headquarters 
quickly, but not quickly enough to see 
Fred Evans slip out of the place, where 
he had been giving the lieutenant in 
charge a friendly tip. 

“Search him,” ordered the lieutenant, 
after the formal charge of “assault with 
intent to kill” had been placed against 
the prisoner. The officers took a miscel- 
laneous assortment of money and person- 
al trinkets out of the huckster’s pockets. 

“Aren’t there any papers?” suggested 
Jimmy, who had been watching the 
searching process eagerly. It was what 
he had counted on to reveal the treaty to 
him. One of the policemen thrust his 
hand into the huckster’s inside pocket. 
He drew forth a folded paper. Jimmy 
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leaned forward to look at it as the po- 
liceman opened it. 

It was a bill for groceries, made out 
on the bill-head of the firm of J. Anas- 
tapoulos & Bro. against the Bulgarian 
minister! 

If Jimmy had been looking at the 
Greek he could not have failed to note 
the expression of blank surprise, slowly 
changing to relief, that spread over the 
huckster’s face. But Jimmy was seeing 
something else just at that time—he 
was seeing the whole fabric created by 
his constructive imagination falling like 
a house of cards. 

Rapidly reviewing the circumstances, 

Jimmy mentally kicked himself across 
the avenue and into a place of refresh- 
ment that he had known of yore. Per- 
haps, he thought, Evans was right after 
all, and they didn’t do things that way 
in Washington. Certainly a Greek huck- 
ster had a right to call anywhere at 
any time of night to try to collect a 
grocery bill. Jimmy remembered what 
srooks had said about the Bulgarian 
minister’s small salary, and did not won- 
der that he was slow in paying his bills. 
His roving eye caught sight of Evans, 
just rising from an adjacent table. 

“Hello, Evans,” said Jimmy, beckon- 
ing to him. “Come over here and have 
one on me. You remember what I was 
telling you this morning? Well, forget 
it. I followed it up, and what do you 
suppose I found the conversation be- 
tween the Greek huckster and the Bul- 
garian minister’s cook was all about?” 

“Give it up,” said Evans. 

“The huckster was trying to collect 
a grocery bill and the minister hadn't 
given the cook the money to pay it with,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Sure that was all there was to it?” 
asked Evans carelessly. 

“Sure—the fellow got into some kind 
of a row and got pinched to-night and 
they found the bill in his pocket.” 

“T told you they didn’t do things that 
way in Washington,” said Evans. 

“You were right—for once,” admitted 
Jimmy. “Well, here’s happy days. But,” 
he continued, as he set his glass down 
on the table, ‘what gets me is how that 
cook comes to be talking Greek.” 
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“No mystery there,” said Evans. 
“Probably picked it up in one of these 
Greek bootblack ‘parlors.’ I’ll bet Sam, 
the porter here, can speak Greek himself 
—he used to work in one of those places. 
Here, Sam!” 

The colored porter answered the hail. 

Jimmy threw a quick question at him in 
the vernacular of modern Athens. Sure 
enough, the porter understood, and re- 
plied in the same tongue, though it was 
a genuine American grin that illumi- 
nated his face as he pocketed Jimmy’s 
coin. 
The newspaper man’s last suspicion 
vanished, and a few minutes later he did 
also. And very soon thereafter several 
things happened, which J immy’s construc- 
tive imagination had not foreseen. The 
first was the disappearance of the Bul- 
garian minister’s cook, sometime before 
daylight the next morning. This sad 
news was communicated to Eddie Brooks 
by the minister himself, by telephone, at 
the same time that that functionary ex- 
pressed a fear that the treaty had been 
stolen, for he did not find it in the 
pigeon-hole where he was sure he had 
placed it. 

“T think you put it under the blot- 
ting pad on your desk,” said Brooks, 
and held the telephone until the min- 
ister reported that the treaty was there, 
safe. 

The next happening was the trial of 
the huckster on the charge of assault, 
and his sentence by the police magistrate 
to thirty days in the workhouse. 

“That'll keep him out of the way un- 
til there’s no danger of anything leak- 
ing,’”’ said Evans to Brooks, as he handed 
the latter the bogus treaty, which his 
Secret Service confrére had given him. 
“And I want to say right here, Brooksy, 
old scout, what I’ve said a dozen times 
before—you’re a wonder. I don’t wonder 
you draw down $10,000 a year out of 
the secret fund. Why, Jimmy swallowed 
the hook, sinker and all. That fake gro- 
cery bill was an inspiration. How did 
you know the right firm?” 


“Oh, I’ve seen the Anastapoulos wag- 

n in front of the legation a dozen 
times,’ replied Brooks. “It was a guess, 
but not such a wild one at that. But, 
really, you are too flattering, old man. 
You can always count on these fellows 
with the constructive imagination— 
they’re the easiest kind to fool.” 

“What about the cook?” asked Evans. 
“That was another happy thought of 
yours—that handy little explanation 
about how he came to be so fluent in 
Greek. It was all that was necessary to 
make Jimmy perfectly certain that he 
had guessed all wrong.” 

“Oh, the cook?” repeated Brooks. 
“Why, he did just what I figured he 
would when the messenger didn’t come 
back with the treaty—vamosed before 
the fact that it was missing could be 
discovered. If he isn’t out of the country 
by this time, he will be by to-morrow.” 

The other important event was the 
ratification by the Senate, in executive 
session, of the secret treaty with Bul- 
garia. 


Six months later Jimmy Flynn, tanned 
from exposure to the Saharan winds 
through a lively campaign in North Af- 
rica, reached Alexandria, en route to 
civilization again. 

As he was waiting for his ship, some- 
thing about a big Nubian who was sit- 
ting on a pile of luggage seemed familiar 
to him. He addressed the fellow in 
Greek, and the Nubian responded in the 
same language. 

“Were you ever in America?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Five years,” was the Nybian’s re- 
sponse. “I was cook for His Excellency 
the Minister from Bulgaria.” 

“T thought so,” reflected Jimmy. “I 
must give Evans credit for being smart- 
er than I thought he was. If I hadn't 
tipped him off, though, nobody knows 
what might have happened, for poor old 
Brooksy would never have suspected any- 
thing. He hasn’t the constructive imagi- 
nation.” 
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RS. FOGARTY, herself as plump 

as a partridge, came to the inn door 
with her husband to say farewell to their 
five guests, who had eaten enormously 
of one of the far-famed duckling din- 
ners. 

“Gracious sakes!’’ she exclaimed, as 
she stood on the edge of the veranda, 
“are all you five Cupids going to ride 
home in that little automobile?” 

It was not a remark such as an inn- 
keeper’s wife would make to five men if 
their wives were along, but as Mrs. Fo- 
garty’s husband stood at her side, it can- 
not be considered a flirtatious remark. 
It was merely a free and easy, good- 
natured, jolly remark; indeed the five 
men so considered it, and laughed. Mr. 
Winston, who was so plump he 
had difficulty in bending down 
to crank the automo- 
bile after such a big 
dinner, stood straight 

' and laughed, and the 
three men _ in 
the automobile-—~——{; 
chuckled until ———f. 
the automobile 
shook, and Mr. 
Flamb, who > 
had one chin, #, 
and below thatena 
another chin, 
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and below that still another chin, and 
who was the plumpest of all the Cupids, 
tried to chuckle; but he had eaten too 
much, so he merely grew red in the 
face and screwed up his eyes until the 
tears ran from their corners. 

Indeed, it seemed cruelty to machinery 
for five such men to crowd into one 
such short automobile. It was a red auto- 
mobile, and had at one time been new, 
although nothing in its present appear- 
ance suggested that it had ever been new. 
There had been a day when that red 
automobile had been spoken of as “a 
terror.” No doubt some spoke of it as 
a “red devil,” meaning it was a phenom- 

enon of power and speed. 

© But that was years ago. 
Since that automobile first 
traveled the roads, 
the extreme of speed 
and power of its 
day, automobiles had 
“improved considera- 
bly, and now Mr. 
Winston’s ma- 
chine looked 
* very short and 
& comically high 
‘from the 
a ground. It was 
still in a sense 

a “terror,” but 


























It seemed cruelty to machinery 
for five such men to crowd into 
one such short automobile 


not in the old sense. It was now terrible 
in the unexpectedness and frequency of 
its inner and outer troubles. From a pro- 
fessional point of view, too many of its 
parts were tied together with string and 
hitched together with wire. Indeed, even 
Mr. Winston, who was well acquainted 
with the automobile and hardened to 
remarks about it, hated to take it into 
a garage. The expressions of surprise 
and wonder emitted by the garage men 
when they peered into the machinery 
of the automobile were galling to Mr. 
Winston. Whichever garage man hap- 
pened to look into the automobile first 
called all the other garage men to come 
and look, and sometimes they would send 
up the street and have men from other 
garages come and look, as a sort of rare 







treat. And when the five plump friends 
that Mrs. Fogarty had so fittingly called 
“the five Cupids” squeezed and crowded 
and wedged themselves into the automo- 
bile, it was something like a miracle. Un- 
less you saw it done you had to have 
strong faith to believe it could be done. 

Mr. Winston cranked the machine, in 
dire danger of apoplexy as he did it, 
and climbed into his seat, and Mr. 
Flamb climbed to the seat beside him. 
Three cylinders of the four were work- 
ing, which was a good average, and the 
car ran down the incline from the inn 
door to the road, while Mrs. Fogarty, 
and her husband, and the one waiter of 
the little inn cheered and waved their 
aprons. The five Cupids, rosy-cheeked 
and happy, tucked the robes more com- 
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fortably around their legs, and settled 
themselves for the seventy-mile ride 
home. 

“I’m going to take a little nap,” said 
Mr. Flamb. “If we pass any good scen- 
ery, write it down in a book, and I'll 
read it when we reach home. Wake me 
when we reach the ferry.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Winston. 

“That’s so! Why, indeed? Wake me 
up when we reach home,” said Mr. 
Flamb, and he let his head fall forward 
into his triple chins and slept. Mr. 
Gorse, who sat between Mr. Brimmer 
and Mr. Wellaway, immediately laid his 
head back against the high cushion and 
fell asleep, and Mr. Brimmer and Mr. 
Wellaway did not mind, for they were 
asleep already. Mr. Winston looked at 
his friends and smiled. Indeed, they 
made a pretty picture, a sweet picture, 
symbolic of innocence and peace. Their 
smooth, plump 
faces trembled like 
balls of jelly as the - 
automobile passed 
over the inequalities "all 
of the road, and 
dreamy, good-na- 
tured smiles hung at 
the corners of their 
mouths. 

“Lucky I 
didn’t eat so 
much,”- said Mr. 
Winston. “Lucky 
some one can stay 
awake. Lucky 
I’m driving this 
car and not one 
of them. Pretty 
job if one of 
them was driving 
the car and fell 
asleep. But let 
them sleep. I’m 
captain and pilot 
and steersman 
and—” 

His head fell 
forward and he 
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He grasped his steering wheel very 
sternly and glared at the road ahead and 
—jerked his head up again when his 
forehead struck the steering wheel. He 
looked back guiltily, but his four friends 
still slept. The road lay ahead, long and 
straight and smooth, and the corners of 
Mr. Winston’s eyes burned. He closed 
them for an instant to see if that would 
ease the burning. 


With a loud crashing of wood the 
automobile passed through the fence at 
the side of the road and came to a stop. 

“Home?” said Mr. Flamb, opening 
his eyes. 

“What did you come up here for?” 
asked Mr. Brimmer, opening his eyes 
and looking around. 

But Mr. Winston had crowded past 
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brought it up 





again with a jerk, 
and opened his 
eyes very wide. 





“Dear kind, sir, please catch him’ 
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Mr. Flamb and had stepped to the 
ground. 

“Blow-out!” he said, looking at the 
near forward tire, and that was all the 
explanation he ever gave of that inci- 
dent. He did not think it necessary to 
explain that running into the fence had 
caused the blow-out. “You'll all have to 
get out,” he said, and out they all got. 
Mr. Wellaway immediately stretched 
himself on the clean grass and went to 
sleep again. Mr. Brimmer and Mr. 
Gorse walked around the automobile 
once, uttering faint ejaculations of sym- 
pathy, and then they, too, lay down on 
the grass and continued their after-din- 
ner nap. For a minute Mr. Flamb 
watched Mr, Winston work and then the 
sight of so much exertion on a full 
stomach overcame him and he sighed. 

“T think a little walk would do me 
good,” he said. “I’m as stiff as if I had 
been asleep in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion.” 

“T think a little help on the pump 
when I get this new shoe on the wheel 
would do me good,” said Mr. Winston. 

“Oh, sure, sure!” said Mr. Flamb 
heartily. “I'll not walk far. I’ll be back 
before you get the shoe on!” 

“You will, will you?” said Mr. Win- 
ston. “If you stay here, you’ll be here.” 

“Tf I come back, I’ll be here too,” 
said Mr. Flamb, and he walked away. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Flamb hated 
to pump up tires. So does every man, 
woman and child in the world. Pump- 
ing up tires is absolutely the last amuse- 
ment anyone except a lunatic would 
choose. Those who help a man pump up 
tires do so through a sense of duty, or 
from utter kindness of heart, or because 
they are shamed into it, and Mr. 
Flamb’s one unpleasant habit, when 
automobiling, was taking a “little walk” 
just as tire operations began. 

“Tf—if I sprain my ankle and don’t 
get back,” he said, “you can pick me up 
as you pass me,” and he started down 
the road. 

“T’ll pick up nothing,” said Mr. Win- 
ston good-naturedly. “If you want to 
ride with us you had better be here when 
we start. There’s no telling where I 
may decide to turn off on a short cut.” 





“So it seems,” said Mr. Flamb with 
a meaning gesture toward the shattered 
fence, and putting his hands in his coat 
pocket he started down the road. Mr. 
Winston looked after him a moment and 
then went on with his repair work. He 
still had three presumptive pumpers 
asleep near by. 

Half an hour later the tire was re- 
paired and Mr. Winston, with Mr. 
Gorse, Mr. Brimmer, and Mr. Willaway, 
chugged around the turn of the road. 
They expected to find Mr. Flamb just 
around that turn, probably asleep near 
the road, but he was not in sight. Mr. 
Winston ran on for half a mile, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for Mr. Flamb, but 
saw nothing of him; turning, he ran 
back, keeping a closer lookout. No 
Flamb! But Mr. Winston did not worry. 
Although he knew Mr. Flamb would 
never, unless under the urge of some 
extreme need, walk over half a mile 
at one time, Mr. Winston was satisfied 
he had done his duty when he had gone 
over the half-mile of road twice. Many 
automobiles had passed cityward while 
Mr. Winston was mending his tire, and 
Mr. Flamb was just the engaging, pleas- 
ant-faced cherub a man would pick up 
when hailed. 

“He’s playing a trick on us,” said Mr. 
Winston. ‘We'll find him waiting out- 
side the inn at Westcote as we go 
through.” And with that, he threw on 
all the power his motor-car possessed 
and rapidly disappeared down the road 
—rapidly, that is, for Mr. Winston’s 
car. 

sut Mr. Flamb had not picked up a 
ride to Westcote. As he walked rollingly 
down the road from where Mr. Winston 
was repairing his tire he walked with his 
eyes half closed and his head bent down. 
He wore a greenish-yellow linen duster 
which he filled so well that it buttoned 
with difficulty, and being drawn very 
tight at the buttons it made of Mr. 
Flamb a series of bulges, so that viewed 
from the top down he seemed to be a 
rosy face with a small gray cap on 
top of it, then a plump little chubby 
chin, then a plumper second chin, then 
a still plumper third chin, and then an- 
other and plumper chin swathed in yel- 
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low-green duster, 
and then other 
and other chins. 
Indeed, Mr. 
Flamb was a se- 
ries of bulges 
with a skirt of 
duster and two 
feet at the bot- 
tom. Mr. Flamb’s 
mouth was small 
and cherubic, and 
his eyes, when 











open, were small 
and— I’m sorry 
to say —rather 
like the eyes of 
a good-natured 
pig, and when he 
opened them as 
he rounded the 
turn in the road 
he found himself 
looking straight 
into two. other 
pig eyes. He 
stopped short 
and was wide 
awake immedi- 
ately. 

Not because he 
had met a pig, 
but because hold- 
ing the pig in 
leash was a 








“Don’t lie there,”’ she cried, “catch him!’ 








young woman. In all his life Mr. Flamb 
had never seen a handsomer woman, and 
he saw at a glance that she was not at 
all the sort of young woman one would 
expect to discover tugging at a pig’s 
leading rope on a country road. She was 
gowned in a delicate steel-blue satin, 
over which black tulle had been ar- 
ranged by a master-hand, and in her 
hair, which was modishly arranged, glit- 
tered a tiara of what seemed to be real 
diamonds. Her gown was cut low 
enough in the neck for evening wear, 
and had no sleeves, their place being 
taken by long gray gloves, over one of 
which she wore a handsome bracelet. 
Her feet, however, first attracted Mr. 
Flamb’s attention, for while on one was 
a slipper of steel-blue satin, the other 
was practically bare, the silk stocking 





having been worn to shreds, so that her 
little toes—which must have been pink— 
peeked through. Mr. Flamb, having 
caught his breath in surprise, reached 
for his cap. 

“Why, how do you do!” he said, 
which was the natural thing to say, al- 
though he had never before set eyes 
on the young woman. She was so evi- 
dently in distress that, being a man, 
it was his duty to speak to her. 

“Oh, catch him! Please catch him!” 
cried the young woman, for the pig— 
which was really a half grown beast— 
had taken advantage of her momentary 
surprise to jerk at the rope, and had 
jerked himself away. Without hesitation 
the pig darted under the fence that 
edged the road, and, with the rope-end 
bouncing along behind him, started 
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across a wide field toward a small wood 
as fast as a pig ever ran. Mr. Flamb 
looked after the pig in amazement. He 
had never seen a pig run with such ce- 
lerity. But he had but a moment in 
which to be amazed at that, for, without 
ado, the young woman dropped on her 
knees in the road and grasped Mr. 
Flamb’s hand. 

“Oh, please! please! please, catch 
him!” she cried in an agony of pleading. 
‘Dear, good, kind sir, please catch him! 
Everything depends on it! Wont you 
catch him?” 

Ordinarily Flammy—as his friends 
called the triple-chinned Cupid—would 
have scoffed at the idea of catching a 
pig. He would not have caught one for 
himself—he would have hired some one 
to catch it—and as for catching one on 
the spur of the moment and for a perfect 
stranger! But the look of anguish in the 
pretty eyes that looked up at him was 
too much for him. 

“All right! All right!” he said. “Don’t 
fret; I'll catch him!” And the girl 
released his hand. Mr. Flamb turned 
to the fence. He bent down and tried to 
squeeze between the rails but there was 
too much Flammy and not enough space 
between the rails. 

“Jump over!” cried the young woman, 
but Mr. Flamb put his foot carefully 
on the lower rail and bore his weight 
upon it. The rail crumpled like paper. 
Then Mr. Flamb lay flat on the ground 
and rolled through the opening he had 
thus made. The next moment he was on 
his feet, running after the pig. The pig 
was still in sight. The field was a stub- 
ble field and rather rough and Mr. 
Flamb panted across it in the hot sun. 
Time and again he fell on his hands and 
knees, but each time he was up again 
instantly, redder of face than before. 
Button after button snapped from his 
linen duster until it flowed out behind 
him, but still he followed the pig. At the 
far end of the field the pig stopped and 
turned at bay. At least, it turned and 
faced Mr. Flamb, and Mr. Flamb ap- 
proached more cautiously, with his arms 
outspread. 

“Come, piggy! Nice piggy! Come 
piggy!” said Mr. Flamb soothingly. 


The pig stood with its little pink-rimmed 
eyes on Mr. Flamb. ‘Ah, you brute!” 
cried Mr. Flamb at last and threw him- 
sclf bodily at the pig. With a squeal of 
terror, the pig darted between Mr. 
Flamb’s legs, and galloped for the other 
side of the field; and Mr. Flamb, roll- 
ing over, saw the young woman in the 
diamond tiara waving her hands wildly. 
She was limping across the stubble field, 
but as she limped she urged Mr. Flamb 
to action. Indeed, it was hardly neces- 
sary. Mr. Flamb’s hands were raw where 
they had struck the sharp stubble, and 
his knees were bruised. He had a distinct 
desire of his own, now, to catch that 
pig. As soon as he could get to his feet, 
he was away again. 

The pig, when it had half crossed 
the field, turned sharply for the other 
side of the field. It was a foolish change 
of program. It was now between Mr. 
Flamb and the young woman with one 
slipper and they bore down upon it from 
both sides. As they approached, the pig 
gave a squeal of terror, and increased 
its speed. It was making, now, directly 
for the barbed wire fence that divided 
the stubble-field from the small wood. 
Mr. Flamb also increased his speed. He 
ran as he had never imagined he could 
run; and as the pig darted through the 
loose wires of the fence Mr. Flamb 
jumped for the trailing rope. One foot 
alighted on it, and the pig, surprised 
beyond conjecture, turned a somersault 
through the barbed wire fence. But Mr. 
Flamb’s foot was not securely placed. 
It rested on a small round stone, and as 
the full weight of the pig reached the 
end of the rope Mr. Flamb’s foot went 
up ; he plunged forward to save himself, 
and went through the barbed wire fence, 
leaving his linen duster and odd, trian- 
gular pieces of his coat hanging to the 
barbs. Nor did he stop immediately on 
the other side. Beyond the fence the 
wood rapidly descended a small ravine, 
at the bottom of which was a small 
stream; and Mr. Flamb, having passed 
the fence, rolled on down the side of 
the ravine until he reached the edge of 
the stream. There a small tree interposed 
itself and Mr. Flamb brought up sud- 
denly against the tree, flat on his back. 
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“My name is Flamb,” said Flammy, politely 


His eyes, looking upward, saw the young 
woman in the party gown looking down 
at him. 

“Don’t lie there!” 
him !” 

Mr. Flamb did not attempt to rise. 
He let his eyes glance up the opposite 
bank of the stream, and at the top of the 
ravine he saw another barbed wire fence, 
and hanging to it another linen duster. 
He seemed to be an immovable mass 


she cried. ‘‘Catch 


surrounded by linen dusters hanging 
on barbed wires. The pig, on the other 
bank of the ravine, was calmly rooting 
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for acorns in the soft soil. That he, 
Flammy Flamb, fat, forty-five, and fed, 
should be lying at the bottom of a ra- 
vine, catching a pig for a young woman 
in evening costume at three in the after- 
noon, seemed a crazy idea. 

“All right!” he said cheerfully. “It’s 
time to go home now. I’ll see that you 
get home safely.” 

“Home? What do you mean?” asked 
the young woman. “I don’t want to go 
home. When I want to, I can go, but 
I cannot go without that pig.” 

“I know,” said Flammy soothingly. 
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“We'll get the pig. When we get home 
we'll call the pig. That's the way to get 
it. It will come when we call it.” 

(he young woman who had been lean 
ng on the fence, stared at Mr. Flamb 
with big eyes 

“You—you—you think I’m crazy!” 
she cried 

“Oh, no. No, I don’t!” said Flammie 
reassuringly. ‘“‘No indeed! Not a bit of 
it. But we'll go home now—”’ 

“You do think I’m crazy!” cried the 
young woman with vexation. “You think 
[ think that pig is a—a prince in dis 
cuise or something, and that | think I’m 
a queen or—or—but I’m not. | don't 
think anything of the sort. I’m as sane 
as you. I’m Jane Fotheringham.” 

“My name is Flamb, Miss Fothering 
ham,” said Flammie politely. Now he 
was sure she was crazy. Everyone knew 
of Jane Fotheringham, the heiress of 
millions, whose portion in life was more 
to be desired than that of princesses or 
queens. Miss Fotheringham chasing a 
pig in company with a strange man was 
the supreme of impossibility. “I’m in the 
real estate business,” he added. ‘‘Now, 
you trust me, and let me take you 
home—” 

“That’s nonsense!” said the young 
woman. “My own car is waiting for me 
on the road. I can get home very well. 
But I shall not go until I have that 
pig.” 

“Couldn’t we buy another pig?” sug- 
gested Mr. Flamb. “I dare say some of 
these farmers will sell us a pig. I tell 
you, I'll buy you a pig myself. First 
farmhouse we reach, I'll buy a pig. Now, 
how would a nice little pink and white 
pig—” 

“Very well,” said the young woman, 
tossing her head. “If you only wish to 
make sport of me, I'll catch the pig my\ 
self !”’ 

She wrapped her filmy skirt very care- 
fully around her limbs and bent to 
crawl under the wires. 

“Wait!” said Flammy. He scrambled 
up and held the loose wires high so that 
she might escape the barbs 

“Thank you!” she said gratefully. 
and Mr. Flamb, smiling and Cupid- 
like, studied her, 








‘Tell me.’ he said, “‘why do you want 


to catch that pig?” 

“Because,” she said, after a glance to 
see that the pig was still rooting peace 
fully, “I have cast my pearls befor 
swine. 

“Come on,” said Flammy, “let me 
take you home.” 

“No!” she said. ‘““Not unless I get that 
pig! Listen: have you a knife ?”’ 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Flamb. 

“Well, wont you catch the pig fo 
me, please? You can kill it, and—’”’ 

“Real estate agent, not butcher, was 
what | said,” commented Flammy. 

“IT know,” she said, “but father would 
pay you to be a butcher just this once 
Please! | musn’t stay here much longer, 
and I can’t catch that pig alone. If you 
will catch him, and kill him—gently, 
of course—and cut him up for me 

Flammy looked at her again. There 
was no doubt she was perfectly serious 
about it, with the seriousness of the 
monomaniac. She saw the look in his 
eye and stepped past him, down the side 
of the ravine. 

“Hold on!” he said. “Don’t you try 
it. You'll get all cut up. I'll catch the 
animal if you must have him.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she said and smiled 
her thanks over her shoulder. She put 
up her hand to steady herself against 
one of the small trees, and as she did 
so one of the hooks that held her waist 
closed in the back snapped. Flammy 
looked away quickly, for he was a gentle 
man for all his love of good food, but 
he could not look away so quickly but 
that his eye caught the end of a trinket 
that slipped out of the opening made 
by the loss-of the hook. 

“You’re losing some of your jewelry, 
Miss Fotheringham,” he said. ‘Put your 
hand on your back—”’ 

The young woman slipped her hand 
around her waist, and a cry of joy came 
from her lips. She turned her back on 
Mr. Flamb, but her face glowed happily. 
When she brought her hand before his 
eyes she was laughing almost hysterical- 
ly, and the hand held a glowing mass of 
pearls, pearls of a beauty Flammy had 
only guessed before. 

“And I thought the pig ate them!” 

















she cried. “I thought the pig swallowed 
them! My dear, precious pearls that 
father hunted the world over for. Oh, 
I would not have lost them for anything, 
Mr. Flamb. The first pearl father gave 
me when I was born, and every year he 
has added one—twenty-two. Aren’t they 
glorious ?” 

They were, but Flammy was wiping 
his brow. 

“But how could a pig eat them?” he 
asked. “How could a pig eat them?” 

“Why, I ran over the pig.” said Miss 
Fotheringham. 

“That’s logical,” said Flammy. “You 
ran over the pig, so you thought the pig 
ate them!” 

“In my automobile,” explained Miss 
Fotheringham. “I have my own car, of 
course, and father’s Jersey place is only 
thirty miles from here. So when Jenny— 
that’s Jenny Vandewister—’phoned me 
to come down and play bridge to-night, 
and said Harry—that’s her husband— 
would take me home in my car, I said 
I'd run down for dinner, too.” 

“Of course,” said Flammy, “you were 
going to dinner, so the pig ate the pearls. 
That’s logical.” 

“No, but I ran into this pig. I put on 
the emergency, of course, and I just 
bumped the pig, but he tumbled over 
and over, and I jumped down to see if 
I had hurt him much, and when I came 
back—” 

“From where?” asked Flammy. 

“From farther on,” explained Miss 
Fotheringham. “The pig ran when I 
got down, and did not seem hurt, so 
I went on, and when I had gone a short 
distance I missed the pearls. I looked 
everywhere and they were gone. So I 
ran the car back, and just where I had 
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left the car before, the pig was swallow- 
ing something. I was sure it was my 
necklace !”’ 

“So you chased the pig?” 

“Indeed I did! And I got him! I 
tied a rope to him, and | was going to 
take him home, dead or alive, but he 
was such a strong pig! And when I 
did get him to the road it was the wrong 
road. And then you came. 

“And now I’ll have to walk sixty- 
nine and a half miles to New York,” 
said Flammy. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said 
Miss Fotheringham. “You'll help me 
hobble across this field to the other road, 
and then I’ll take you home, and father 
will send you to town in one of his cars.” 

And that was why Flammy arrived at 
the Micmac Club in his own Long Is- 
land town a good three hours before the 
red automobile of Mr. Winston, which, 
to tell the truth, had had its own ad- 
ventures, as an old car is apt to have on 
a long run. 

“Where you been all this time?’ he 
called out to Winston, as that Cupid 
entered the club, dirty and dusty. 

“What I want to know is where you 
went?” said Winston. 

“Oh—I ?” said Flammy carelessly. “I 
cut across country to do a little real 
estate business with old man Fothering- 
ham. Got the exclusive agency for his 
Manhattan property. Jot down any scen- 
ery to read to me? How was it?” 

“Per-fect-ly beau-ti-ful!” said Win- 
ston, “but I'll not tell you about it.” 

“Why not?” asked Flammy. 

“You? Scenery? It would be casting 
pearls before swine!” said Winston. 

“Well, that’s right in my line,” 
Flammy good-naturedly. 
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The adventure of the bald-headed cupid and the “Lady with the Parti-Colored Hair” will 


appear in the June Red Book Magazine 
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] T was early afternoon. All kinds of 

patrons were beginning to seek “The 
Hare’s Foot.” Tired women came to be 
rejuvenated from the ardors of shop- 
ping ; buoyant girls dropped in on their 
way to the matinée; stiffish elderly la 
dies, who looked as if they had never 
been in a beauty shop before, came along 
with only less elderly ones, who looked 
as if they might have lived there. 

The Tittle tables were surrounded by 
women, their hands buried in bowls of 
pale green suds. There was the soft 
whine of the electric machines, while 
steamy, white-enameled rooms emitted 
curious sounds of paddling. Innumerable 
heads were shampooed. Innumerable 
scalps were treated. Faces and feet were 
massaged. Wrists were made to taper, 


brows to arch. Skin was bleached by 


various colored rays. 

Deft assistants exhibited fluffy “trans- 
formations’ and ‘‘Juliet-caps” and 
“Baby-Belle curls,” and heaven only 
knows what other hirsute things, while 
small porcelain boxes were opened to 
let out tantalizing whiffs of almond and 
attar of roses and elder-flower, or pra 


ticed fingers touched a bit of smooth 
cream to parched and hungry skin. 

“My land, but there’s class to Fan- 
chon, aint there?’ exclaimed Leola, the 
appointment girl, looking off down the 
long room; “it was sure a good stroke, 
you makin’ her the high priestess, as it 
were.” 

“IT couldn’t have done it myself, al- 
though I suppose my cousin will think 
I might have tried,” declared Mary 
Grey, who was in charge of the beauty 
parlors during her relative’s absence 
abroad. 

There was something about Mary 
Grey that reminded you of a daffodil 
standing up to March winds, or a bit of 
sturdy green lifting defiantly on a scrag- 
gy coast—she had such a gamy way of 
dropping an eyelid to life, as if she 
dared it to down her. 

“No, of course, you couldn't,” as 
sented Leola sympathetically; “not on 
your life, you couldn’t! It takes daily 
kissin’ of the Blarney stone to fill that 
job, all right. Listen to her now, will 
you r 

From the where she 
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The spell of beauty parlors was over her 
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stood with a hesitant customer, came 
Fanchon’s purring tone: 

“But the Marie-Louise braid is not a 
switch, you see. It’s merely a reintorce 
ment. Your own hair is lovely, but—er 
—just a little faded. Tillie is such an 
artist at restoring color. Why don’t you 
let her touch it up for you, and get this 
braid to use with it? You've no idea 
how perfectly sweet it would be.” 

Mary Grey, looking at the nubbin- 
headed customer, with her scraggly, 
burnt-out locks, shook her own smooth 
brown head, and murmured profoundly : 
“No, I couldn’t have done it!” 

Fanchon was a nice girl, who might 
have been pretty in a wholesome, pleas- 
ant way, if her surroundings had not 
rubbed off on her. The spell of beauty 
parlors was over her. She was the last 
word in all that was cheaply modish. She 
must have worn five pounds of hair. 
Her heels were twin towers on which 
she perched precariously. The marvel of 
her figure made you gasp. The simple 
elaboration of her gown made you ap- 
preciative of her dressmaker. Her jewel- 
istic adornment was wonderful. And the 
bloom of the electric massage, in her 
cheeks, was drifted over with clouds 
from the rouge pot and the powder box. 

Such sharp contrasts as she and Mary 
Grey, with her soft, smooth hair, her 
fresh skin and clear, candid eyes, and 
her plainly tailored blue serge gown, 
with a natty white jabot beneath her 
cleft chin, could not well be imagined. 

Yet under Fanchon’s artificiality, you 
felt instinctively, there was something 
honest and sweet and womanly, some- 
thing eminently worth while if, by good 
fortune, the future rubbed off that which 
the present was rubbing on with such 
lavish prodigality. 

“It’s great, the way she fits the place,” 
continued Leola thoughtfully. ““To my 
mind, she’s every bit as effective as De 
Remer, over at Bellamy’s. And De Rem- 
er pulls down the biggest salary for 
that sort of thing in town. It makes 
me fee] sure that Fanchon’ll do Prouty 
proud if she marries him.” 

“Prouty?” queried Mary Grey, mak- 
ing webby little lines on her blotter, 
as a hint to Leola that she had better 
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get back to her desk and leave her to 
her ledger. 

“The capitalist,” surprisingly an- 
nounced Leola. “At least he’s the sole 
owner of an apartment house that brings 
him eleven per cent interest on an in- 
vestment of two hundred thousand.” 

“Fanchon seems to have the figures 
rather well in hand,” suggested Miss 
Grey. 

“Oh, they’re common property,” de- 
fended Leola. 

“Made common by Mr. Prouty, per- 
haps?” 

“He aint sufferin’ from meekness, if 
that’s what you mean,” grinned Leola, 
smoothing her hips. ‘Don’t you know 
him by sight? He’s been comin’ in reg- 
ular for a manicure ever since he took 
such a shine to her. His office is in the 
building. He don’t do anything but 
look after ‘The Eppington’—that’s the 
apartment house, you know. He never 
did do anything. They say he’s notori- 
ously opposed to making trouble for 
either his muscles or his gray matter. 
Just kind o’ fell into his money, you see. 
Had a little left to him by his father. 
Invested it in slot machines, before the 
law stopped ’em, and put what he got 
out of ’em in “The Eppington.’ ” 

Mary Grey made no comment. She 
was staring down the long room toward 
where Fanchon was trailing her soft 
garments. She could easily understand 
that Mr. Prouty, “the capitalist,” might 
wish just such a stylish and charming 
figure at the head of his establishment. 
Fanchon certainly was effective. Now 
she stopped to run her fingers through 
the scanty locks of some patron whom 
she knew well, murmuring gently of 
their beauty; now she touched an up- 
turned face, and spoke of the firm tex- 
ture of the skin; now paused beside an 
apprentice curling a head of stubborn 
hair, to admonish: “Careful, dearie! 
Don’t scorch.” 

Mary Grey spoke her convictions 
aloud: “It would seem a pity to have 
her marry such a man. Vain and lazy, 
I imagine he must be.” 

“Emerson says every man is as lazy 
as he dares to be,” smiled Leola. “Oh” — 
at the other’s look—‘‘I don’t know any- 
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thing about him, myself! But I’ve got a 
friend who does. He’s always diggin’ 
around in musty old volumes that’d bore 


“me to death.” 


“There’s a streak of romanticism in 
Fanchon, that, I’d have thought, would 
have kept her from marrying for mere 
money,” observed Miss Grey. 

“Why, bless your heart, she aint mar- 
ryin’ for that! Not on your life!” 

“You don’t mean she loves him?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say she was carried 
away on a great, flowing tide of passion,” 
chuckled Leola. 

“Then why on earth is she considering 
him ?” 

Leola glanced cautiously about her, 
and then, leaning closer to Mary Grey’s 
pretty pink ear, whispered with impres- 
sive conviction: “/t’s the letters that’s 
doin’ it. She wouldn’t admit it, but you 
can mark my words that’s it.” 

“The letters?” bewilderedly echoed 
Mary Grey. 

“He sends one every day. Say, they’re 
some stuff all right, if you care for that 
kind of goo. I’m not strong on poetry 
myself. Cool prose is more in my line. 
But they’re doin’ the business with Fan- 
chon. She gets her romantic notions from 
her mother. Imagine what that woman 
must have been like, namin’ her what 
she did! Fanchon’s crazy about what she 
calls flashes of poetic genius in the let- 
ters. There goes that telephone!” 

Five minutes later, having answered 
the summons and stopped to chat an in- 
stant with a lady of pleasant avoirdu- 
pois, who, warm and ruddy and wrinkle- 
less, was taking her departure, Leola 
came back to Miss Grey’s desk by the 
green, rose-draped lattice work. 

“My sympathy,” she confided, “is 
with Tom Bowdish. He’s as nice a boy 
as you ever seen, and for years—ever 
since they were kids—he has been plan- 
nin’ to marry Fanchon. Now she coolly 
informs him she’s not so sure about what 
she’ll do. He aint got any ‘flashes of 
genius,’ you see. He’s just a plain, hard- 
workin’ clerk in a real estate office. It'll 
break his heart.” 

“Isn’t there anything he can do?” 

“With them letters comin’ every day! 
I told you Prouty was a widower, didn’t 
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I? And twenty-five years older than 
Fanchon. Oh, land, there’s no use try- 
in’ to talk around that impudent thing!” 
—with a nod toward the telephone. ‘The 
way it’s been on the job to-day is the 
limit !” 

“When he comes I’ll give you the tip,” 
she said over her shoulder. Then she 
sat down at her desk and for two hours 
or more attended strictly to business. 

When the afternoon’s rush was wan- 
ing, when woadsy odors began to die on 
the air, and the violet-ray machine was 
whining for the last time, the door 
opened to a tall, angular person who en- 
tered as one who had come before, and 
Leola, glancing up, shot Mary Grey a 
look which said: 

“This is Prouty! Take him in.” 

Mr. Prouty’s height and his stature 
would have justified him in carrying at 
least two hundred pounds. In reality 
he probably carried not more than a 
hundred and forty-five or so, several 
pounds of which must have been in the 
hands that depended, pendulously en- 
cased in  pronouncedly _ tan-colored 
gloves. His clothing was black, smooth 
black. There was a certain floury qual- 
ity about his complexion, which made 
you feel instinctively that, should his 
face, by any chance, come in contact 
with his broadcloth, the broadcloth must 
suffer. 

He had the tragedian eye, deep-set 
and dark, and full of what might be 
taken for brooding mystery. His ears 
were not larger than the Caprina mush- 
room.. His hair, which was black and 
beginning to gray, was parted straight 
down the back of his head, sweeping up- 
ward from the neck, where it grew with 
a modicum of thickness, to the frontal 
portian of the head, where it had long 
ceased to grow at all, ending there in 
two’ dashing, Mephisto-like swirls, the 
effect being both unique and startling. 
As for his nose, Nature in moulding 
him evidently had quite overlooked that 
important member, and, remembering it 
at the last minute, had contented her- 
self with a very poor make-shift. But 
Mr. Prouty evidently bore her not the 
slightest grudge. You had only to see 
him to understand upon what good 
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terms he was 
with Nature and 
with himself. 

Leola. advan- 
cing to meet him, 
with a delicious 
consciousness, led 
him down the 
room, where she 
turned him over 
to one of the as- 
sistants for a 
manicure. 

Departing, 
when he could no 
longer linger, he 
pressed one of 
his famous mis- 
sives into her 
palm. Mary Grey 
saw him do it. 
So did Jane 
Dake, the wig- 
maker, from her 
platform by a 
distant window. 
And as she saw, 
points of fire 
snapped out of 
her beady black 
eyes. 

Jane Dake had 
been absent from 
her post for three 
weeks with rheu- 
matism, and, re- 
turning only that 
morning, had not 
yet learned of 
the romance so 
swiftly develop- 
ing. Keenly ob- 
serving, herself 
unobserved, she 
had watched the 
process of mani- ; . 
curing with inter- =i 


ested eyes, a ‘“‘If you know what you’re about you'll let her go home alone. A certain } 








tight and curious amount of neglect is good for some women ” 


little smile pull- 


ing at her tight and curious little 


mouth. 
“It’s no more’n I expe ted,”’ she had 
said to herself, with a certain grimness. 
Jane Dake might have been called 


the dean of ‘The Hare’s Foot.” As long 
as any of the present attachées could re- 
member, she had reigned on her plat- 
form, which had become a sort of 
throne, for the vigor of her character 
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made you admire her whether you would 
or not. She was, besides, an incomparable 
wig-maker. It was often maintained— 
and not without reason—that her wigs 
had more to do with the success of cer- 
tain prominent imgénues than any his- 
trionic ability possessed by them. Be 
that as it may, the fame of her handi- 
craft had long since passed beyond mere 
local boundaries. 

As for any “kow-towing” propensities 
possessed by her, if, in the long years 
of her connection with the beauty shop, 
she had ever murmured a meek amen to 
the opinion of any man or woman or 
child upon any subject whatsoever, the 
report had not reached “The Hare’s 
Foot.” 

With love she had little sympathy, 
terming it “enough worse than rheuma- 
tism,”’ which was her arch enemy. 

“When I was young I was too fond 
of eating my three meals and sleeping 
well at nights to run any risk of takin’ 
it,’ she was fond of saying, “so I 
kept out of its way, knowin’ how con- 
tagious it is. And now, of course, I’m 
past all danger.” 

It will be understood that, having 
heard her thus express herself on many 
occasions, Fanchon did not think of 
making her a confidante. When, later in 
the day, under the persuasive pressure 
of Leola and Katy, Fanchon read aloud 
to them parts of the fascinating epistle 
which she had inspired, no account was 
taken of Jane Dake, who was putting on 
her things preparatory to departing for 
the day. 

Yet, quite without meaning to, Miss 
Dake heard a portion of what Fanchon 
read. And, hearing, she was transformed. 
To have seen her you must have thought 
of the horses of a city’s mounted police, 
who canter along quietly enough until 
a runaway dashes by, hazarding human 
safety ; and then, frenzied with their own 
responsibility, plunge wildly after. 

Jane Dake said not a word. She only 
set her lips hard, pulled on her skimpy 
coat, pinned on her ridiculous hat, and 
went out, menace to the cause of Mr. 
Prouty shining in her black eyes. 

In the corridor she met young Bow- 
dish, and looking him squarely in his 
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pleasant, boyish face, which had lately 
lost its habitual sunniness and taken on 
a strained and troubled expression, she 
said: 

“If you know what you’re about you'll 
fool her once, and let her go home alone. 
A certain amount of neglect is good for 
some women.” 

For an instant he stared at her as if 
she had knocked off his hat or slapped 
him in the tace ; then he must have read 
her good-wili in her eyes, for he an- 
swered, quietly enough: ‘“‘Mebbe you're 
right, Miss Dake. I'll take your word 
for it, and try it once.” Whereupon he 
turned on his heel and went the other 
way. 

There was an entire absence of any 
arresting or spectacular qualities about 
Tom Bowdish, but he had good gray 
eyes, set far apart, and a nice voice, and 
a smile you liked, and a straightfor- 
wardness to match the straight-forward- 
ness of the little wig-maker herself. 

The next day Fanchon received her 
usual daily epistle, and again Jane Dake, 
donning coat and hat, overheard parts 
of it as they were read to Katy and Le- 
ola. And again she said nothing. 

Some look of what she might have 
said must have been in her eyes, how- 
ever, for Mary Grey, glancing up as 
she passed her desk with a curt good- 
night, said suddenly: “What do you 
think of Mr. Prouty, Miss Dake?” 

Jane Dake hesitated an instant; then: 
“When the time comes I'll say what I’ve 
got to say.” 

“You had better not wait too long,” 
advised Mary, quietly. 

Next morning when Jane Dake ar- 
rived at ‘The Hare’s Foot,” she carried 
an old black handbag, which she pressed 
tightly against her side. Divesting her- 
self of her wraps, she came out into the 
reception room where Mary Grey and 
Leola and Fanchon were getting ready 
for the day, the other girls being busy 
elsewhere. Taking from the bag a bunch 
of yellow letters bound by a rubber 
band, she drew forth one which she 
opened without flourish and spread upon 
Leola’s table. 

“Come here,” she said quietly to Fan- 
chon. “There’s the original of the letter 
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Prouty sent you day before yesterday. 
Read it. I don’t expect you to take my 
word for it.” 

Silence, shivering, acute, violent, 
reigned. 

“Read it, I say,” commanded Jane 
Dake. 

Fanchon stretched forth her hand au- 
tomatically, and lifted the sheet. When 
she had read, she dropped it, with a 
shaky little laugh. 

“What outrageous nonsense to pre- 
sume—” 

“And this,” cut in the incisive tones, 
“is the original of the one he sent you 
yesterday.” 

“T wont read it. I refuse—”’ 

“Don’t be a goose. Take it.” 

Fanchon took it. “I don’t pretend to 
understand how it could have hap- 
pened,” she faltered; “but Mr. Prouty 
can explain it, I’m sure.” 

“And these,” went on Jane Dake inex- 
orably, spreading other yellow pages be- 
neath her eyes, “are the originals of the 
one he’ll send you to-day, and of the 
one he'll send you to-morrow, and the 
day after that, and the day after that, 
and till you marry him, or dismiss him, 
as he deserves.” 

“They aren’t in his hand,” cried Fan- 
chon. “It’s some trick.” 

“No, they aint in his hand. When I 
said they was originals, I didn’t mean 
that. They’re copies of the originals. 
The originals has been carefully looked 
after, it seems.” 

“But how did you come by ’em, 

Tane ?”’ burst forth Leola. 
' “That aint got any bearin’ on the 
case. The point is, he wrote ‘em to an 
other woman. He didn’t write *em to 
Fanchon. He just copied ’em. He never 
could endure the fatigue of thinking. It 
is headachy business for some folks, all 
right.” 

Delivering herself of this, Jane Dake 
marched across to her platform and, 
climbing stiffly up, settled to the business 
of the day with an air which plainly 
announced that she had nothing more 
to say in the matter. And it is altogether 
probable that, unless Mary Grey had 
asked exactly the question she did ask, 
the little wig-maker would have per- 
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sisted in an exasperating silence. 

What Mary Grey asked, was: “Did 
Mr. Prouty write these letters to you, 
Miss Dake?” 

“To me!” all but shrieked Jane Dake, 
flourishing blonde tresses as if they were 
scalp locks. “Well, I guess not! No man 
would dare write such stuff to a Dake. 
The Dakes are plain speakin’ folks, I 
can tell you. She that he wrote ’em to 
wasn’t a Dake, though—she was my 
cousin. There, it’s out ; and I’m ’shamed 
enough of it, Lord knows. He married 
her twenty years ago, and he wrote them 
things while he was courtin’ her, and 
she copied ’em and sent ’em on to me, 
either because she was proud of him— 
she was a good deal of a sentimental 
goose, was Emmaline—or because she 
thought it’d make me envious. Envious !” 

Silence again. Then, her voice crack- 
ly, like parchment, and her look boring 
straight into Fanchon’s soul: 

“It’s a bad thing to find yourself at 
the engagement-point with the wrong 
man; but it aint the worst thing that 
can happen—the worst is to find your- 
self married to him.” 

She lifted the blonde tresses, which, 
in her vehemence, she had dropped, and 
squaring about to the light, dismissed 
them. 

It was plain that the blow had hit 
poor Fanchon hard; but she bore her- 
self courageously, confiding in no one 
what she meant to do. 

The next day Mr. Prouty appeared 
for another manicuring and it was ap- 
parent from the unruffled composure of 
his manner that as yet she had said 
nothing to him about the letters. 

As he was departing, tranquil and 
well-borne, his eye suddenly lighted 
upon Jane Dake. He checked an excla- 
mation, hesitated an instant as if uncer- 
tain whether to cross the room to her, 
but deciding upon that as the more tact- 
ful course, approached her, stripping off 
one of his tan-colored gloves, and ex- 
tended a hand, at which she stared as if 
he were exhibiting some curious object. 
She made not the slightest pretense of 
touching it. 

“What in the world are you doing 
here?” he asked. 
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“Me? I’m doin’ exactly what I been 
doin’ here for fifteen years—makin’ 
wigs,” she said drily. ‘Have you come 
to get me to make one for you? I’ve 
often wondered why you didn’t.” 

He flushed; he paled—I had almost 
said wriggled, but personages of his im- 
pressive demeanor do not wriggle. Say, 
rather, he squirmed. He had not seen 
Jane since his wife’s death, years be- 
fore; nor did he wish to. There had 
been no waste of affection between them. 


ladies of ‘The Hare’s Foot.’” And 
Jane Dake, sinking her sharp little teeth 
into a promising piece, screwed up her 
funny old face, and muttered: “Thinks 
he can buy me off with a pleasant word 
and an almond dipped in chocolate.” 

However, if she had any more guns 
to fire, she kept them under cover for 
the present. 

“Has Fanchon dismissed him?” Mary 
Grey inquired of Leola; the week after. 

“No, she aint! She was out to dinner 
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“T am sorry you should not have bur- 
ied your old unreasonable grudge 
against me, Jane,” he murmured re- 
proachfully; “I regret that you could 
never make up your mind to be my 
friend, as’—he brought it out valiantly 
—“as I am yours.” 

Then he bowed himself out and went 
down to the nearest candy store, where 
he bought five pounds of sweets, which 
he sent to his divinity and “the other 
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“There's the original of the letter Prouty sent you day before yesterday —” 
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with him last night. And she as good 
as said that, while he didn’t write them 
letters to her, he did write ’em; and 
she wasn’t sure but that she’d rather 
marry a man who had been inspired to 
such ‘brilliancy,’ even if she didn’t in- 
spire him, than to marry one who 
couldn’t talk about anything but down- 
town lots and the rise in suburban real- 
estate.” 

“The Bowdish boy is worth a dozen 
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Proutys! I can’t understand her atti- 
tude.” 

“My friend—the one that took me to 
see ‘Hamlet’ five times, and that’s always 
quotin’ Emerson and them big fellows 
—he says that mebbe she’d contend that 
it’s the same with Prouty that it is with 
church-goers: they make their prayers 
and their vows by a ritual that’s cen- 
turies old, but nobody ever thinks of 
wantin’ it changed. They’d say it could- 
n't be improved. And I guess that’s 
right. Prouty probably feels the same 
way about his form of worship. See?” 

“It’s too absurd altogether,” Mary 
exclaimed impatiently. “Can’t Tom 
Bowdish do anything to bring her to 
her senses ?” 

“What? I tell you it’s a queer case.’ 

“If only her mother were alive!” 

“My land, it’s the part of her mother 
that is alive, the part that’s in her, that’s 
doin’ the mischief. Tom says he’s done 
alt he can, and he aint going to hang 
around whinin’. He says she knows well 
enough that all she’s got to do is say the 
word and he’ll furnish up a nice little 
flat for her. But he aint goin’ to keep re- 
mindin’ her of it every day. He’s got his 
pride. Poor chap! As for letter writin’, 
he says he could no more do it like 
Prouty does—I’ve told him all about 
them letters—than an elephant could 
dance the Boston Dip, and that he aint 
goin’ to make a fool of himself trying. 
He says lie can’t see the sense in it any- 
how, when he expects to be right here 
on the job, a-tryin’ to make her as happy 
as he can, if she takes him, and not goin’ 
off to Timbuctoo or some other outland- 
ish place, just so’s he can send her billie- 
doos. And that’s what I say. Why on 
earth should letter-writing be made one 
of the requirements of eligibility?” 

“Why indeed?” sighed Mary Grey. 

“T’ve got only one hope,” confided 
Leola, “and that is that Tom’s neglect 
is goin’ to bring her around. She’s been 
used to havin’ him under foot ever since 
she can remember, and she’s bound to 
miss him: He aint walked home with her 
for days, nor showed up around her 
boardin’ house, and she looks surprised 
and kind o’ pale. Aint you noticed?” 
Mary Grey had. It made her feel new 
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pity for the girl, who exasperated her so 
by her absurd sentimentality. She wanted 
to take Fanchon by her shapely shoul- 
ders and tell her things, but Fanchon 
was not the kind of person with whom 
you took such liberties, so she stood by 
helplessly, watching the comedy play it- 
self out, and devoutly hoping it might 
not end in tragedy. 

When Fanchon had kept Mr. Prouty 
dangling in air for another two weeks, 
and poor Tom Bowdish in the depths of 
despair, and her friends of ““The Hare’s 
Foot” constantly guessing, Katy came 
up from luncheon one day, her blue eyes 
quite black with excitement. 

“He’s won!” she informed Leola and 
Mary Grey. And she drew a long breath, 
as if she had been running, and had 
stopped to rest. 

“Who?” cried Mary Grey. 

“Which one?” exclaimed Leola. 

“Prouty !” 

“But how do you know?” 

“He’s lookin’ at rings this minute, 
down in Smith and Jenkins!” 

“T thought Fanchon was paler than 
usual,” observed Leola. 

Fanchon was, indeed, rather pale that 
day, with an harassed look in her eyes 
that went to Mary Grey’s heart in spite 
of her, and with lips that quivered over- 
easily and kept steadying themselves 
under the pressure of her white teeth. 
Had she really made up her mind to 
surrender to Prouty and the letters? 

Mr. Prouty arrived late in the after- 
noon to have those most carefully-tended 
nails of his manicured. He bore himself 
with an added touch of empressement. 
He wore shoes the color of his gloves, 
and an aquamarine pin was thrust 
carelessly through his red tie. 

His glance, which, to Mary Grey’s 
imagination, had taken on something 
proudly proprietary, constantly sought 
Fanchon, who as constantly seemed to 
avoid it. 

“What a wife she will make for a man 
in my position!’ his whole manner ex- 
pressed most eloquently. 

He was sitting bunched up in com- 
placent comfort, the hand which was 
not being worked over toying first with 
the aquamarine pin and then groping 
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“They told me in your office where I'd find you—I have something that will interest you” 
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seekingly in his pocket as if to reassure 
itself of the presence there of something 
of great value, when the door opened 
with more noise than usual and Tom 
Bowdish entered. Passing Mary Grey 
and Leola without a glance, and disre- 
garding Fanchon, who came forward to 
meet him, her eyes wondering, he strode 
straight up to Prouty. 

“Prouty’s your name, isn’t it?” he de- 
manded of that astonished gentleman. 
“T thought so. They told me in your of- 
fice where I’d find you. Bowdish is my 
name. I’ve something here that will in- 
terest you, sir,” and, whisking a small 
and very old volume from his pocket, he 
flourished it beneath Mr. Prouty’s make- 
shift nose. 

Mr. Prouty’s tragedian eye widened 
as it touched the book—then narrowed 
and em‘tted queer, darting sparks. 

“Give it to me!” he all but shouted. 
“Where did you come by it?” 

“It has just been found in an old 
house that my firm is dismantling. I 
thought you’d be interested in it. It’s 
almost obsolete, of course. Fact is, you 
probably thought it entirely so, except 
for the volume you've rather overworked, 
Mr. Prouty. Shall I show it to Miss 
Fanchon, or will you?” 

Prouty jerked his hand away from 
the assistant—who was, indeed, quite 
ready to drop it, in her amazement at 
the turn matters had taken—and, rising 
majestically, stood glowering at young 
Bowdish, scorn in his nostril. 

“This is a devilish trick,” he cried. 
“Give me the book, I say.” 

“Nix,” declared Bowdish, cheerily. 
“Not on your life, Mr. Prouty. I merely 
wished to call your attention to it, then 
to—er—present it, in its entirety, to the 
young lady who has already had gen- 
erous parts of it.” 

He smiled impudently into the glow- 
ering tragedian eye. 

“Are you waiting to say. good-after- 
noon, Mr. Prouty?” he suggested. 

“I will say good-afternoon,” cried 
Prouty, in high dudgeon; and, seizing 
his hat; he made the best possible exit 
under the very trying circumstances. 


It was Mary Grey’s voice, half laugh- 
ing, half shocked, which broke the in- 
stant’s strained silence, following his 
departure. 

“What on earth is the book, Mr. Bow- 
dish ?” 

“It’s called ‘Letters To A Lady,’”’ he 
chuckled. ‘It was published in the early 
forties, by a gentleman of equal senti- 
ment, but of more energy, than our 
friend Prouty.” 

“My land!” gasped Leola, and 
dropped limply into one of the leather 
chairs. 

Fanchon, white as the enameled walls 
of the little catacomb at whose door she 
stood, uttered not the slightest excla- 
mation. Merely her lips quivered wildly 
and the thick lashes swept down over 
her eyes. 

“Do you mean Prouty never wrote ’em 
at all?” cried Jane Dake, who, through- 
out the short performance, had been 
standing a-tiptoe on her platform, like 
a rooter on the bleachers. 

“That’s what I mean, Miss Dake.” 

“He copied ’em for my poor cousin, 
did he?” 

“Evidently.” 

“And again for Fanchon? My, how 
well he must have thought of ’em!”’ she 
groaned. 

Tom Bowdish had ceased to regard 
her. His thought was of the girl he 
adored. 

“Fanchon, honey,” he urged before 
them all, “will you be the working wife 
of a working man ?—a plain fellow that 
couldn’t write letters to you if he tried, 
but who wont need to, since he’ll be 
right there with you, loving you to the 
end of your days, and working his fin- 
gers off for you, if you need it. Will 
you, dear?” 

Fanctfon did not reply. She only bur- 
ied her head on his shoulder—quite as if 
she had been an ordinary person and not 
the effective high priestess of a beauty 
parlor—and cried out her shame, while 
he soothed and patted her. And ‘The 
Hare’s Foot,” fascinated and unable to 
turn away, gasped and blinked and 
dropped a sympathetic tear. 
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BOSTON Sunday % Win 
newspaper had arrived 

in the mail of Harrison, the 

tall New Englander, and Hoch- 


dorf, the greatest naturalist in the Malay 


\rchipelago, sniffed suspiciously as he 
glanced over its pages by the light of 
the slush lamp. 

“Tt is wonderful how interesting some 
small things are to your people,” he 
said slowly. a 

“Small things?” snapped Harrison. 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“This,” said the German, tapping the 
sheet. “Here are five big articles on 
this page, and what do you think they 
are about? They are written on buried 
treasure, my friend.” 

‘“Thunderation!”’ cried the New Eng- 
lander. “Isn’t that sort of thing inter- 
esting to any sane person? I could read 
that stuff for a month on end.” 
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Pe *" We rubbed that wall up and down till 
4 our fingers were bleeding 


Hochdorf tossed the paper to the 
floor, and the soft breeze that came out 
of the jungle played with its tattered 
pages. 

“Did I ever tell you of the Blind 
Dog of El Corib?” he asked. “No, I 
did not. Throw something at that whin- 
ing mas and I will tell it to you now. 
It is a story of gold, and you might like 
it.” 

Harrison jerked a piece of wood at 
the ourang utan that cried in the dark- 
ness of the hut, and the naturalist be- 
gan. 


“This happened before I came to this 
infernal archipelago. A Peninsula and 
Orient liner dropped me at Aden one 
day, and from Aden I wandered down 
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the east coast of Africa on stinking 
Italian passenger boats. I was at that 
age when a man does not care which 
way he goes as long as it 1s a new way. 
That is the golden age of life. Ja. Those 
skies of brass, and those soft, tropical 
nights, and that oily water, that was 
like ten million colored snakes wriggling 
out of the way of the steamer’s blunt 
nose, was good to me. You bet it was. 
I had been cursing the smallness of the 
Kaiserstrasse for many years, and when 
those big combers of the Indian wal- 
loped the blistering sides of those old 
coasting trollops, I yelled with joy. 

“At Mombasa I thought I would rest 
for a while, and in that dirty hole I 
went to work for a Greek, who was trad- 
ing in ivory and other things. There I 
met Lenford and MHardmann, two 
Americans, who were also working for 
that trader, and they were both at the 
age when the honk of a wild goose or 
the sniff of a spring wind would send 
them off on a new trail. Himmel! Yes. 
They were a pair of devils. They said 
that the dieher Gott had given them a 
world to see; and if they did not see it 
He might be angry with them when they 
had run their little race. They were good 
fellows. Mombasa is not a place where 
you can find many people that you 
would like to speak to, and I blessed 
my stars for bringing me to the same 
place as those two boys. 

“That Greek trader was dealing with 
countrymen of his, that lived up and 
down the coast, and it was one of those 
little trades that roused the curiosity of 
those two Americans and myself. You 
do not know El Corib? It is a section of 
filth and fever and poverty about fifty 
miles from Mombasa, and a countryman 
of the man that employed us lived at 
that patch of iniquity. And that country- 
man was handing us a surprise once a 
week. A mighty big surprise, too. He 
was sending up to Mombasa a weekly 
packet of something that we did not 
think could be found at El Corib. 

“You would not expect elephant tusks 
to come from New York, would you? 
Or you would not think it likely that 
crude rubber would come from Chicago? 
Well, that Greek at El Corib,—his name 











was Poulogos, and I shall never forget 
that name,—he was sending up gold, and 
gold was something that El Corib was 
not famed for. Nein! We did not think 
that there was an ounce of gold in that 
village till Poulogos got busy with his 
weekly shipments. And they were not 
little bits of gold Khe was sending, my 
friend. They were big cakes of it: twen- 
ty-five, thirty, and thirty-five ounce 
lumps of gold. The stuff had been 
melted in a pot, and melted mighty 
‘roughly. 

“Those two Americans lived with me 
in a big room, over the shop of an Arab 
who dealt in perfumes. We wanted some 
perfumes to keep out the smells of the 
street. Ach, yes! Those smells were ter- 
rible, and in the hot nights, when we 
would sit and swear at Mombasa, we 
would wonder over those packets of gold 
that the Greek, Poulogos, was sending 
up from El Corib. Those packets puz- 
zled us. Poulogos was finding gold, and 
it seemed that Poulogos was the only 
one that was finding it. You can guess 
how that annoyed those two Americans. 
They had no great respect for Greeks, 
and yet a Greek was beating them to 
it. And they belonged to a nation that 
generally gets to the tape before the 
others when gold is the prize. 

“*The greasy brute must have struck 
a treasure box,’ said Lenford one night, 
as we sat cursing those smells that came 
up from the narrow streets. 

“*And he is a confounded Levantine 
fish peddler,’ said Hardmann. ‘How far 
away is the place? 

“‘Only about fifty miles,’ said Len- 
ford, ‘and we might as well go south as 
north.’ 

“The next day something happened 
that made us mighty eager to get on 
the track. You have read the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ my friend? Well, I am think- 
ing that all those stories are true sto- 
ries. They were scare-head yarns down 
in Persia, when my ancestors were run- 
ning around the Black Forest and fight 
ing each other with the leg bones of the 
hairy Aurochs. Do you remember how 
Mrs. Cassim was worrying her head to 
find out what Mrs. Ali Baba was meas- 
uring, and how she rubbed the fat on the 
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bottom of the measure? Well, we were 
like Mrs. Cassim; but we did not know 
how to solve the puzzle; and just be 
cause we did not know how, why, Fate 


a 
took a Nanda. 


“It told you that those lumps of gold 
were melted roughly. Well, the one that 
came the morning after we had been 
discussing the distance had been melted 
more hurriedly than any of the others. 
A piece of mud was stuck to one side 
of the lump, and wher. I knocked that 
piece of mud off, before putting it in 
the scales, I saw that the clay had pro- 
tected the design on a gold coin, so that 
it was still quite plain to the eye. And 
when I saw that design I nearly fell in 
a faint. It made me gasp and made my 
limbs weak. 

“You do not understand anything of 
the science of numismatics? Well, | 
cannot brag over the little I know of the 
subject. When I was a boy I worked for 
a money-changer at Sachsenhausen, and 
I picked up a little knowledge of coins 
—just enough to make me feel startled 
when I saw the design on that coin. 
That symbol was an archer, kneeling up- 
on one knee; and it struck me like a 
blow in the face. Do you know why? 
The coin was a Daric stater, named from 
Darius Hystaspes, the father of Xerxes. 
Darius ruled over Persia five hundred 
vears before the birth of Christ. You 
might have heard of that gentleman. It 
was him that the Greeks defeated at 
Marathon when he was trying to get a 
footing in Europe. 

“Vou can guess how I felt when I 
saw that design. And you can guess what 
those two Americans thought when I 
told them of it in the evening. They 
wanted to start down the coast that 
night, which is the way of you Amer- 
icans; but I made them wait till the 
next day. Then we resigned our posi- 
tions, hired a native boat and set sail 
for El Corib. Mother o’ me! they were 
two wild devils. That boat had holes in 
it that let the Indian Ocean in on us 
at the rate of a gallon a minute; but 
those two mad Americans would not run 
for the shore. 

“Tt was hell. I baled tilkmy arms were 
so stiff that I could not feel them, and 


we raced down the coast as if seven 
devils were after us. An American in 
a hurry is a nightmare to a German, 
who has been brought up to go about 
business in a quiet manner. Gott! Yes. 

“We struck El Corib just as that boat 
was falling to pieces, and El Corib was 
about the ugliest spot that I had ever 
seen. It was a devil of a place. You think 
that Borneo is not a place to be in, and 
you think that this Samarahan River is 
particularly bad; but this place is a sec- 
tion of heaven, if you compare it to that 
filthy spot below Mombasa. I dream of 
that place now. I dream of its stinks, 
and its slime and its rottenness. It was 
founded when the Phoenicians were the 
big noise, as you say, in the north of 
Africa, and it had started to rot from 
the first day. I know it was very old. 
There are the ruins there of a temple 
built to Astarte, who was worshiped in 
Sidon some few centuries before Herod 
came to Judea. It was built on a little 
peninsula of sand, and those dirty houses 
seemed to be crouching in terror, lest 
the waves would leap over the big red 
wall on the seaward side. 

“Those two Americans were pleased 
to find that place so old and dirty. If 
it had been clean and new, they would 
have thought I had made a mistake 
about the golden stater. To them it 
looked just the place that a_ buried 
treasure would be. 

“It looks like a graveyard,’ said Len- 
ford; ‘but it is just the sort of place 
to find buried bullion in.’ 

‘““ ‘Sure,’ gurgled Hardmann, and that 
boy was so overjoyed at the prospect of 
a treasure hunt that he whistled ‘Yan- 
kee Doodle’ as we tramped across the 
sand stretch to the opening in the red 
wall. 

“We rented a little room that reeked 
of oil and fish, and then we started out 
to find what sort of a person was this 
Mr. Poulogos, who was melting down 
gold staters that were worth ten times 
their weight in Berlin or New York. 
Himmel! it made me hot when I 
thought of the ignorance of the man. 

“Tt was an easy hunt to find Poulogos, 
or, at least, to find out all about him. 
We did not want to speak to him. My, 
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no! We only wanted to find his anchor- 
age, so that we could follow him round 
and see where he found those yellow 
Sialers. 

‘“Poulogos was a fish peddler, and he 
lived in a dirty alley that was called 
the Passage of Thirteen Evil Winds. I 
guess those thirteen evil winds were al- 
ways at home in that place, too. Our 
noses told us that much. Nine out of 
every ten people in E] Corib had empty 
bellies, yet Poulogos was thought to be 
one of the poorest. It made us laugh 
to hear that story. He peddled rock fish 
for a living, and he was that thin and 
starved looking, that his eyes had bur- 
rowed back into his head as if they were 
afraid of seeing old Mynheer Death at 
one of the alley corners. 

““*He knows his business in bluffing 
this batch that he is a poor man,’ said 
Hardmann. 

‘Ja, 1 said, “if he told this mob 
that he was worth three marks they 
would tear him to pieces.’ 

“They would, too. That mob fought 
for the scraps in the streets like dogs. I 
have seen famine-starved Hindus that 
were no worse than they. 

“We elected Lenford our leader in 
that little business of trailing Mr. Pou- 
logos, and Lenford decided that we 
should work in three shifts, so that our 
friend, the stater melter, would always 
have a shadow on his heels. I did not 
like that spying business, but the thought 
of that design of the archer kneeling 
on one knee made me put my scruples 
aside. Those coins, I felt sure, did not 
come to Poulogos in the way of business ; 
and I argued that if he had made a 
treasure find, it would not hurt him 
much if an honest German and two 
young Americans got a few of those an- 
cient pieces. 

“Trailing Poulogos was the devil of 
a stunt. It was so. That Greek was play- 
ing the poverty game down to the 
ground. Every day he carried his cursed 
fish basket into the lowest quarters of 
that place. 

‘‘*We mustn’t leave him for a minute,’ 
said Lenford. ‘When he goes home we 
must sit near the doorstep till he comes 
out again.’ 


“And that is what we did, my friend. 
There was no back door to that place 
in the Passage of Thirteen Evil Winds, 
and when Poulogos went inside we took 
care that he did not come out without 
our knowledge. 

“We were crazy to get a share in the 
treasure. When I explained to Lenford 
and Hardmann that each one of those 
staters was worth about five dollars, 
just for their gold value, they could 
hardly sleep during their time off duty ; 
and when I told them what they could 
get from collectors and from museums, 
they felt inclined to get hold of that 
greasy Greek and shake him till he led 
the way to his treasure chest. You bet 
they did. 

“We shadowed Poulogos night and 
day for seven weeks. Not for one min- 
ute did we let up. And it is not easy 
work, following a person. I would soon- 
er skin crocodiles than do it. Ach, yes! 
And in a place where the smells rose up 
and hit you like clenched fists it was 
worse than it would be in a civilized 
spot. 

“TI think he is supicious of us,’ said 
Lenford. ‘What do you say if we pre- 
tend to go away and then slip back on 
him ?’ 

“*Ja,’ I said; ‘that is a good plan.’ 
That young American was a pretty smart 
man. 

“That night we got into an old dhow 
that we had purchased and slipped down 
the coast; but we did not go far. We 
beached her about fifteen miles down 
the coast; then we took off our clothes, 
stained our faces, put on tattered bur- 
nooses and started back to El Corib. 
We were going to try a surprise on 
Mynheer Poulogos. 

“It was a devil of a tramp to that 
place. The swamps along the coast made 
me think that it would be best to go 
back to the dhow and go up to Mom- 
basa, but those two Americans would not 
listen. They knew that Poulogos had a 
little secret of his own, and they had 
made up their minds to get that secret. 
The American is a devil when he sets 
his mind on doing a thing. Now, the 
German is a @hilosopher. If he finds 
that the difficulties are too great, he 
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will light his pipe and forget all about “We had reached the top of the pas 


With the American it is different, sage where the Greek lived. when Len 
different ford, who was leading. sprang into a 

‘l was tired of treasure hunting, when dark doorwav. and we _ hurried after 
we saw the lights him. We moved 
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mighty quick at that 
moment. Some one 


























show up 
throug the fever was coming up the 


mists that made alley, and a spear of 


my bones ache. | light that came 
could not speak through the broken 
the Arab lingo shutter of an Arab 
ind I was think cafe had let Len- 
ng that I would ford see who that 


someone was. It was 
Poulogos the Greek. 
It was so. 

“He was hurry 
ing like the devil, 
and the moment he 
passed us by, we 
turned and followed 
him. You can _ bet 
we did. We had the 
feeling that he was 
on some important 
* business. We had 
i — what is the 
Re word you Ameri- 
Bi cans use? Ach! 
Yes! A hunch! 


eet a knife in the 
ribs before I was 
finished with that 
business. You bet 
I did. But those 
boys were as mer 
ry as crickets, as 
they splashed 
through the mud. 

‘| bet he 
makes for the 
plant as soon as 
he finds out that 
we have jumped 
the burg,’ said 
Lenford. ‘We'll 
co down to his 
camp in the Pas 
sage of Thirteen 
Evil Winds and 
see if he is at 












home.’ 
“Tt was mid- 
night then, and it 
was so dark in 
those alleys that 
we felt that we were 
che king. We were 
feeling our way with 
our hands and with 
our feet as well. All 
the filth of that place 
was tossed out into the : 
middle of the alleys, and a 
Hardmann and I made % 
some nice somersaults as we 
followed Lenford. And we 
could not swear. Is is dangerous 

to swear in either English or Ger- 
man, when you have a burnoose over 
your head. Gott! Yes! 


A spear of 
light that came 
through a shutter 
of an Arab cafe let 
Lenford see who that someone was 
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Well, we had a hunch as we sneaked 
after that fish peddler. 

“That was some tracking business. 
In and out of that cursed network of 
lanes we went, till we were so tired 
that when we fell we hardly had the 
strength to get up again. It was a mad 
night. We went through all sorts of 
places. Once a big brute of a negro 
jumped upon Lenford, but that young- 
ster floored him with a punch on the 
chin, and went on after the Greek as 
if nothing had happened. 

“After a long time we came out on 
the strip of sand in front of the red 
stone wall. The Greek was in front of 
us, dodging in and out of the shadows. 
We were breathing mighty hard just 
then. That fish peddler was acting as if 
he wanted to make sure that no one was 
on his trail, and we were certain that he 
did not know we were behind. 

“Presently he dived into a patch of 
shadow near the wall, and we stopped 
and waited. We waited an hour, but he 
did not come out of that shadow. He did 
not. And we were certain that he did 
not climb the wall. He was somewhere 
in the dark near the wall, and we won- 
dered what he was doing there. 

“*T’ll go and see,’ whispered Lenford. 
‘T will walk slowly by and he will think 
I am a fisherman from the shore.’ 

“Lenford walked by the place that 
the Greek was hiding in; then he turned 
and rushed back to us in a hurry. ‘He 
has gone!’ he said. “The greasy beggar 
has walked into the wall.’ 

That was about the only solution to 
that business. Poulogos had walked into 
the wall. Ja’ He could not have got 
over it, and we had watched to see that 
he did not come out of the, patch of 


shadow. And we could find no opening . 


in that wall. Not one. Hardmann had 
a dark-lantern that we had brought from 
Mombasa, and with it we examined that 
stone barrier. It was an old wall, but it 
had been well built. You bet it had. In 
one place there was an inscription in 
raised letters, and I puzzled those Arabic 
characters out by the light of the lamp. 
The two lines read something like this: 
Blessed be Allah! Remember his 
word, 


And the Blind Dog that watches 
will never be stirred. 


‘““*What does that mean?’ asked Hard- 
mann. 

“*The Lord only knows,’ growled 
Lenford. ‘We want to find that Greek 
instead of worrying our heads with rid- 
dles on the wall.’ 

‘“‘We went up and down that red wall 
for about an hour, and just as we were 
beginning to think that Poulogos had 
slipped us, something happened. It did 
so. Hardmann pulled us back into the 
shadow, and when we stared at the point 
he pointed to, we saw that Greek walk 
out of the wall. Himme// It gave us a 
start. We had been examining that wall 
for an hour, and we could not find a 
hole big enough for a fat lizard to crawl 
into. Not one! 

“Tt could feel Lenford’s muscles stif- 
fen as he watched Poulogos, who was 
standing still and looking around him to 
see if anyone was about. Those two 
Americans saw Broadway and the gay 
cafes and the pretty women on the aven- 
ues when they saw Poulogos come out 
of the wall. 

“The Greek stood still for about a 
minute ; then he seemed satisfied that he 
was not followed, and he slipped away 
into the night. We moved mighty quick 
the moment he disappeared. My, yes! 
We moved for the spot where he had ap- 
peared, but we got a disappointment 
when we got there. There was no open- 
ing! Not a sign of one. There was the 
red wall, and just at the spot where we 
thought Poulogos came through, was the 
inscription about Allah and the Blind 
Dog, that we had read a little while be- 
fore. 

“*But there must be an’ opening,’ 
whispered Lenford. ‘Let us feel around 
for a spring or a hinge.’ 

“We started to feel that wall mighty 
good. We rubbed it up and down till 
our fingers were bleeding, and we 
damned that fish peddler as we rubbed. 
We knew that we were close to the se- 
cret place where those golden staters of 
Darius Hystaspes were hidden, but we 
could not get in. And just then a won- 
derful thing took place. Yes, a mighty 
wonderful thing! Lenford put his hand 
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on the first Arabic character of the word 
(/lah in that inscription, and we gave 
a gurgle when he did that. A slab of 
stone, about three feet square, swung 
back, and when Lenford thrust the lan 
tern into that opening we looked with 
popping eyes. 

‘There were steps leading from that 
opening, steps that were wet and slimy. 
Do you know that the soles of my feet 
can feel those steps now, and it is some 
years since I went down them? Do you 
think that strange? You will not think 
so after I tell you what happened 
in that place. But they were so 
slimy that it was like treading on the 
oily body of a native or a snake. The 
centuries had covered those stones with 
wet moss that seemed to feel unclean 
under one’s shoes. Yes, I can feel the 
sensation now in my feet as I think 
about the two hundred steps that led 
to the bottom. We were crazy as we 
raced down those steps. The seven weeks 
of waiting had made us mad, and we 
did not stop to think of anything. 

“We got to the bottom at last, and 
we found ourselves in a bare cavern that 
had stalactites hanging from the roof. 
And when Lenford held up the lantern 
to have a look at the roof we got our 
first glimpse of the Blind Dog of El 
Corib. Ja’ Ja! I would give my year’s 
salary, and that is ten thousand marks, 
if I could blot that beast out of my 
mind. I would so. 

“He was a monster dog, carved out of 
stone, and he was bigger than the ele- 
phants in front of the Temple of Bora. 
He was a tremendous size, and as we 
stared at the monster we saw why the 
inscription on the wall had alluded to 
him as the Blind Dog. You have seen 
the picture of Justice with the bandage 
over her eyes? Well, that dog had a 
stone bandage over his eyes. 

“The Blind Dog stood at one side of 
the cavern, and beneath one of its up- 
raised paws there was a passage that 
led to an adjoining cave. And, as there 
was nothing in the cavern that we were 
in, we made for that passage. Lenford 
went through first ; then Hardmann, and 
I crawled through last. I got to my feet, 
and then I looked—Gott! Sometimes I 
think of that night and wonder if it 


was a dream. I wish it was, my friend. 

‘In the Hohenzollern Museum at Ber- 
lin there is a gold stater—a Daric stater, 
in a glass case. The curator of that mu- 
seum showed it to me. If I went back 
there to-morrow and told that old man 
that I had seen a million Daric staters, 
he would think that I was mad. He 
would laugh at me. But I saw them! A 
million? I saw five million-of them! 
That curator would have me arrested 
if I told him that. He would so. The 
most exciting thing in his life is his 
Sunday walk in the Thiergarten, so he 
would not believe. He could not be ex- 
pected to. Belief, my friend, is like a 
liking for caviar—one must be trained 
to it. 

“We fell on those piles of coins like 
wolves. There were a dozen sacks lying 
about, sacks made out of palm leaf fiber, 
and into those sacks we scooped the coins 
that were over twenty centuries old. 
They were coined before Marathon, be- 
fore Miltiades swept the Persians into 
the sea at Vrana! I do not know how 
they came to that spot. The Pheenicians, 
and the Medes, and the Assyrians, went 
down that way after myrrh and balsam 
and jasper, when they had few historians 
about. That is so. And I guess that some 
big man in those days had a little private 
bank in that wall. Himme/! It makes my 
eyes water to think of that.place now. 

“TI don’t think we spoke while we 
were scooping the coins into the sacks. 
We just made noises like beasts. Gold 
is the devil of a thing. It makes a man 
worse than the animals. 

“Hardmann got his sack full, and he 
lifted it up in his arms. Would you be- 
lieve if I told you how much gold he 
had? Of course you would believe. I 
am not telling this story for fun. He 
had a hundred pounds or more! Yes! 

“Tm ready,” he said. ‘Come on.’ 

“Lenford stood up and picked up the 
lantern, and Hardmann staggered for- 
wards toward the opening beneath the 
paw of the Blind Dog. I see him in my 
dreams as I saw him then. I do. I see 
the big black shadows that danced 
around as Lenford swung the lantern; 
I see the wet walls of the place and the 
piles of gold we were leaving. But I 
see Hardmann most of all. I shall see 
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him in my dreams till I die. Mother o’ 
me! Yes! 
‘That boy stooped to go through that 


passage beneath the upraised paw of the 


Blind Dog. I saw him stoop ; then—why, 
he was gone! Have you ever seen a fly 
crushed by a sledge ? Well that is what 
happened. That stone paw came down 
with a force that was tremendous, and 
before it had lifted again, we were listen 
ing to the noise made by the gold coins 
as they hit against the rock walls of the 
place. Hardmann’s coins, mind you! The 
bag on his back had just missed the paw 
as it smashed against the body of the 
big carving. There was no Hardmann 
there. That is, there was nothing there 
that I would like to think was Hard- 
mann. No, there was not! 

“At the moment that the paw struck 
that boy I thought I heard a laugh that 
came from the other cavern, and Len 
ford thought so, too. He was para 
lyzed for a minute; then he made a 
spring at the passage. But I gripped 
him by the shoulders and held him. 

“Stop! I cried. ‘Stop.” 

““*There is some one out there!’ he 
screamed. ‘Let me go!’ 

“*Drop the gold! I shouted. ‘Drop 
the gold! Don’t you see that it is the 
extra weight on the stone beneath the 
paw that has caused Hardmann’s death " 

“Have you ever noticed how a lot of 
small things will be welded together in 
an instant? In the instant that I wit- 
nessed that tremendous stone crash down 
on that boy, I understood why it was 
that the gold was sent up to Mombasa 
in small lumps. I understood the mean- 
ing of the inscription, too. You bet I 
did. The Blind Dog was the watcher 
of that gold. Poulogos, the Greek, knew 
that you could not steal a sackful of 
that metal, because the stone beneath the 
paw was so fixed that it would stand the 
weight of a man, but not the weight of 
a man and a bag of coin. That is why 
the Greek stole in small amounts. Per- 
haps some friend of that fish peddler 
had met such a death as Hardmann had 
met. 

“ ‘Trop the gold!’ I roared. ‘Throw it 
on the floor!’ 

“TLenford was so horrified at what 
had happened that he did not understand 


what | meant for a few seconds; then 
he flung the gold on the floor and 
sprang at the opening. He was game, 
game as the best of them. The paw was 
back in its old place then, and I watched 
him with staring eyes. | was wondering 
if my theory of the action of that mur- 
derous stone hammer was the right one. 

“T was right. The boy went through, 
and the next moment I heard his revol- 
ver in the outer cave; and I dived 
through that passage and caught up to 
him. Up the wet, slimy steps we went 
side by side, and in front of us in the 
darkness we heard some one running— 
running mighty fast: My skin told me 
who that some one was. Poulogos had 
come back again, and he had _ just 
reached the outer cave in time to see 
Hardmann killed. And the devil had 
laughed at that happening. Laughed at 
it! You can guess how Lenford felt as 
he blazed away with his gun. He was 
insane. He wanted to kill that Greek. 
\nd I wanted to kill him too. I was sick 
from the sight I had seen, and I wanted 
to do something to get even with the 
stone thing in the cave 

“Lenford got close to Poulogos as we 
reached the top of the stairs, and the boy 
fired again. That shot saved our life. 
It must have wounded the Greek. He 
let out a yell and bounded through the 
opening in the wall, and he was that 
scared that he would not stop to slam 
that slab on us. If he had fastened it we 
would have been prisoners with the 
Blind Dog and the staters and—and the 
memory of Hardmann. 

“Poulogos fled down the path leading 
to the marshes at the back of that 
cursed place, and we went after him. 
We were crazy men. My, yes! We ran 
through that thick night after the figure 
that was in front of us, and we thought 
of nothing else but the killing of that 
man. On and on we went. I don’t know 
how far we ran. It must have been 
leagues. And always in front of us was 
a phantom we thought was Poulogos. 
Yes, it must have been a phantom. When 
the dawn sprang out of the east we 
found ourselves in a swamp miles away 
from El Corib, and there was no sign 
of the Greek. That hyena had dodged 
us in the darkness. Mind you, we did 
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not think that Poulogos had anything 
to do with the death of Hardmann. 
Nein. But he had laughed when the paw 
of the Blind Dog crushed the boy, and 
you would have killed your own father 
if he had laughed at that moment. 

“We were three days fighting our way 
back to El Corib. I don’t remember what 
we lived on, and I don’t remember what 
we said to each other. When we reached 
that hell-hole we were nearly insane with 
the want of food and with the bites of 
insects. And our clothes were in tatters. 
My, yes! We were the two sorry look- 
ing specimens as we crawled back to 
that place. 

‘We went round toward the wall, and 
Lenford held his revolver in his hand 
as we approached it. That boy had 
grown old in-a night. His jaw stuck out, 
and his mouth was a gray line. 

“*T will stand guard at the opening, 
and you will go down and see,’ he said. 
‘I am going to bury Slim if I shoot the 
town up.’ 

“T was going to tell the boy that 
there was little there to bury, but I said 
nothing. Side by side we tramped along, 
and an occasional Arab that we passed 
would stand and look at us. We were 
the only two white men in that town, 
and we must have looked strange with 
our tattered burnooses. 

“We reached the wall at last, and 
then we stood and stared at each other. 
The inscription that mentioned Allah 
and the Blind dog had been chiseled 
off. and the wall had been covered with 
a coat of thick red paint so that it was 
impossible to find where it had been! 
That was what met us in that fever- 
smitten place. Wasn’t it enough to drive 
us mad? . 

“All through that day we fingered the 
wall. We did so. Arabs and negroes 
came and stared at us, but we took no 
notice. Our fingers were bleeding, but 
we kept at it. 

“‘Tenford,’ I said, when the night 
came down on us thick and lonely, ‘I 
am full up of it. I am going away from 
this cursed place. Come; we will get a 
boat and go up the coast.’ 
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“*Not me,’ he snapped. ‘I am going 
to get into that place if it takes me ten 
years.’ 

“Come; don’t be a fool,’ I said. 
‘Come with me.’ 

““*Go by yourself,’ he shrieked. ‘Do 
you think I would let a Greek beat me 
to it? I will stay till I get into this 
hole and do things that I want to do.’ 

“T tried to dissuade him but it was no 
use. And I was nearly insane. Himmel! 
Wasn’t I sick of that place. I remember 
that I staggered down to the water, stole 
a boat and pulled into the night. I kept 
pulling till dawn, then an Italian freight 
steamer sighted me and picked me up. 
I was in bed for three days; then they 
put me ashore at Dar-es-Salam.”’ 


Hochdorf stopped speaking, and the 
only sound that disturbed the silence 
was the rustling of the Boston news- 
paper as the breeze played with its 
tattered pages. 

Presently the tall New Englander 
spoke. “And Lenford?” he asked. “Did 
you—did you ever hear how he got on?” 

The German naturalist stepped into 
the bungalow and returned with a small 
camphor-wood box in his hands. He 
dragged the slush lamp closer, trimmed 
the wick; then he opened the lid of the 
box. Inside, reposing on a piece of cot- 
ton wool, were ten gold coins, and on 
the face of four we saw the design of 
the archer on bended knee. 

“Lenford sent me those fourteen 
months after the night I left him in 
El Corib,” said the naturalist gently. 
“He sent them in care of my father in 
Frankfort, and he sent them to tne. 
They are my most treasured possessions, 
my friend. That boy made good. Gott/ 
yes! Every day I drink to his health. 
With those ten Daric staters was a little 
note. It s#id: ‘From Lenford, on his way 
to Broadway.’ That was all. Wasn’t he 
a hellfire boy? I don’t know how much 
he got, but I bet he took his own share 
and the share that belonged to Hard- 
mann. I bet he did. Fill up my glass and 
I will drink his health again. He was a 
great boy.” 
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HE first scene, of course, he could 

never know. That occurred when he 
was three days old. One soft summer’s 
afternoon, with the curtains half-drawn 
in the great hall on the second floor, 
the whole old mansion as noiseless as 
midnight, they brought in his fair 
young mother in her coffin. About her, 
in that artificial dusk, the tall candles 
were lit; the prayers for her soul were 
said. At last, alone by her side, sat his 
father. Three days before, he had been 
gay, young, handsome. Now a grief like 
lightning had seared and blasted him. 
His hair was white; his face marked 
with deep lines; his body bowed down; 
his nerves shaken to pieces forever. He 
sat hunched up in the great leather 
chair, staring with maddened eyes at the 
candles, munching his fingers, mumbling 
threats to himself—threats against God, 
threats to follow her, threats against the 
physicians, against the wide and sunny 
world. 

And what happened after that he was 
never to know: how his father left Cal- 
ifornia and went East to a place called 
New York; how the physicians there 
bickered and tested and finally com- 
mitted his father to a sanitarium; how 
the lawyers bickered (for his father 
was very rich) ; how instructions were 
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sent to old McNab (along with a pen- 
ciled, pathetic line from his father— 
“Keep the boy away from the world, 
so he will never know the sorrows of life 
in the world’). 

No. His memory knew only this beau- 
tiful garden; the stately figure of old 
McNab; the negress who cooked for 
them both, a coal-black creature who 
never talked or listened; and, of course, 
the little boys who came and played 
with him. He had not known the woman 
who nursed him ; only, at times, a warm, 
soppy odor would stir his brain with 
strange surmises as of something he 
had once experienced but had forgotten. 

To him, old McNab was the most ex- 
traordinary person on earth. The gaunt 
figure, at least six feet two, dressed al- 
ways in shiny black—black satin knee 
breeches, black silk stockings, black satin 
cut-away coat—stalking silently up and 
down the garden paths, turning upon 
the child every minute a leaden, un- 
friendly eye, never ceased to fascinate 
him. There was another mysterious at- 
traction about the old Scotch butler: 
he was deaf and dumb. But, as if to 
make up for the loss of these faculties, 
his expressionless eyes were everywhere, 
overlooking nothing. So he paraded in 
his knee breeches, in and out amongst 
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the shrubbery, his wrinkled, colorless 
face betraying nothing of what his Cal- 
vinistic, canny brain thought. He 
carried a long, slim bamboo cane 
with which he used to slap the 
children when they did some- 
thing he did not like. The cane 
he used it simply 
because he could not 
talk. A whack with 


the cane, a frown 


was harmless; 


an upraised finger, 
did well enough. 
McNab had been in 
garden 
forever it seemed, 
and it seemed just 
i as likely 


the boy’s 


that he 
would stay there 
forever. 


The boy vaguely 
considered him as 
thousands of years 
old. 

The 
know in 
McNab 
him; and 
was no way of his 
finding out. for M« 


boy did not 
what relation 
stood to 
there 


Nab could not have 
told him even if McNab 
had known. And McNab 


did not know. 

The old man had sat down 
with a frightful face the 
night he had received the 
note from the boy’s father: 
“Keep the boy away from 
the world, so he will never 
know the sorrows of life 
in the world.” He had 
lighted a long cheroot and 
given himself over to a four 
hours’ study of the world; 
he had first puckered his 
j face up beyond all 
previous records of 
puckering and 
then he had 
reviewed all 
the hard-and- 
fast rules of human conduct that had 
ever been pounded into his Scottish con- 
sciousness. Bitter experience, stringent 























































_ Old McCab—“ the most extraor- 
Shen) dinary person on earth” 


playmates some slight pecuniary re- 
ward and this will be itemized in the 
monthly statement. 
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dogma, close-guarded thinking, a violent 
passion for discipline, a horror of the 
laxity of human ways, ancient 


saws, pelleted wisdom, ances- 
tors and surroundings of a 


hard, dry, chilly character—all 
these entered into the shaping 
of the old man’s resolution. He 
smoked methodically, light- 
ing one cheroot from an- 
other ; when he had con- 
sumed eight of them, 
it was about midnight. 
Creaking starchily, he 
arose at last, crossed 
over to a little table 
in the very room 
where the boy’s 
mother had lain all 
pale and queenly in 
her early death, and 
wrote: 


Edward Braxton, 
Esq. 

Sir:—Your instruc- 
tions received. I have 
been evolving a ma- 
ture and deliberate plan 
whereby your son may 
escape the calamities and 
iniquitous influences of 
this world of sin and 
sorrow. I think you will 
agree with me that the 
child needs natural com- 
panionship in order to 
maintain in him his health 
and spirits. I also think you 
will agree with me—it has 
been my experience—that 
up to the age of, say, four or 
four and a half, the natural 
innocence of childhood is 
uncorrupted: and therefore 

I am planning to allow the 
boy the companionship of boys 
of this age, but only inside the 

garden wall, where I can keep 

my eye on them. I shall be 
very particular in the matter of 
choosing cleanly and healthy 
children, so as to keep physical 
as well as mental and 
moral contamination 
away from him. I will 
arrange to inaugu- 
rate the plan _ to- 
morrow, if possible. 
I shall give his 





Yours obediently, Angus McNab. 
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lo which, in thirteen days, he re- 
ceived a reply from the head of the 
sanitarium : 

Kindly do not address Mr. Brax- 
ton further on the subject of his 
boy. You understand, we exercise 
our judgment as to what communica- 
tions our patients may be allowed 
to read, and we consider mention 
of Mr. Braxton’s family affairs to 
be dangerous to him at this time. 
You can address either his attorneys 
or myself. 

Angus McNab wrote no more, but 
every afternoon at two-thirty, his bam- 
boo cane rapped the little town boys 
into line before a wicket let into the 
high garden wall. His cold, saturnine 
gaze ran over them. Smack! with the 
bamboo cane—with every smack a play- 
mate for that afternoon was chosen by 
Angus McNab for the little boy in- 
side the garden. Every afternoon at four- 
thirty, the stiff old mute again took up 
his position outside the gate, a stack 
of bright new silver quarters in his 
hand. Each tad as he came out held 
up his tiny palm and the terrible old 
specter in black satin knee breeches 
dropped into it a flashing coin. Thus the 
news spread around the town among the 
poor that the young ones could not only 
get to see inside the rich man’s garden 
(of which mysteriously beautiful tales 
were told) but could also get a quarter 
apiece, just for playing with the rich 
man’s boy. 

No wonder there were tales about 
that garden; even in that flowery land 
it harbored miracles of bloom. A great 
wall ten feet high and four feet thick, 
made of stone and the stone buried be- 
neath clinging cushions of crimson ram- 
bler, enclosed its entire twenty acres, 
except on the northeast side—where the 
massive brick mansion sprawled irreg- 
ularly. The hall wherein the boy’s moth- 
er had lain gave onto the garden; there 
was a wide balcony there, running along 
to two smaller rooms. In the nearer of 
these, the old Scot slept-—guarding the 
portal of the farther one, wherein the 
boy slept. For, thus placed, the bedrooms 
faced the southwest and got the sun 
after midday. The cook used one room 
besides the kitchen. The others of the 
twenty rooms in the great house were 
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locked. So almost all of the boy’s wak- 
ing hours were spent at play in that 
always pleasant garden. There was no- 
where else for him to go; and, besides, 
he loved the garden. 

There were clumps of incense-bear- 
ing trees, brooks of deep blue shadows 
wherein lay other waving shadows of 
trout, little wild regions of rough rocks, 
paths through hillocks of pine; then 
suddenly one came upon graveled walks, 
trim fountains, open greensward spotted 
with box and privet peacocks, bulldogs, 
horsemen, mandarins; there were banks 
of barbaric poppies, flanking quiet 
pools upon which tiny yachts could be 
sailed; there were odorous arbors 
quilted in foreign flowers, fringes of 
baking geraniums, clumps of Cape jes- 
samine with its pervading perfume, 
dainty pink forests of crépe myrtle, 
processions of gorgeous oleanders, old 
fashioned patches of mignonette, 
prince’s-feather, hollyhocks quaint and 
haughty, bachelor’s-buttons. There were 
orange trees, fig trees, peach trees, plum 
trees, grape and canteloupe vines trained 
espalier-fashion along the great south 
wall. The fruit was for the children to 
eat; there was a sand pit for them to 
play in; there were a half-dozen see- 
saws, a whole fleet of little boats, jump- 
ing-ropes, toy drums, Indian suits, te- 
pees, tomahawks, bows and arrows; 
there was an asphalt yard marked off 
for hop-scotch. There was everything a 
child could want. But the whole accent 
of the walled-in place was sharp upon 
the note of childhood; no other adult 
person save the deaf-and-dumb theorist 
ever traversed its walks, indulged in its 
air, observed its beauties. 

It was distinctly a place of children, 
for children; a whole child’s world in- 
side that garden wall. And the boy was 
in love with that life of play; indeed, 
he played all the time there. In the 
mornings he played by himself, croon- 
ing. In the afternoons he played with 
the little boys whom Angus McNab ad- 
mitted. 

The morning of his sixth birthday, 
the boy was surprised to see the old 
man leave his seat at the far end of the 
long breakfast table and descend upon 

















































him, a card in 
one hand and a 
bird cage in the 
other. A becking, 
flirting little ca- 
nary was in the 
cage. There was 
something on the 
card (it said: 
“Many happy re- 
turns of the day), 
but, as he could 
not read, it did 
not matter. Mc- 
Nab would not 
have him taught 
to read. Said he 
to himself: “You 
can’t tell what 
sort of books he 
might be coming 
across that would 
send his soul to 
damnation.” 

When the next 
summer came 
around, he was 
given a puppy; 
the next brought 
a pair of rabbits. 
And so on. 

Every time the 
child received an 
unusual gift of 
this sort he was 
highly curious; 
he knew it was 
consequent upon 
some __ extraordi- 
nary _ occasion. 
But there was no 
way of his find- 
ing out from Mc- 
Nab. He_ kept 
his ears and wits 
at work among 
his playmates, 
however, and at 
length he _ con- 
cluded that this 
must be his “birf- 
day” or his 
“Crismus’’—if in- 
deed “birfday”’ 
and “Crismus” 
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Then a strange creature, not like the negress cook—pink and white and more 
beautiful—stood on tip toe, reached for an apple, bit it and reached for another 
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were not the same thing. He under- 
stood that “they” gave things at such 
times, from hearing his companions 
say: “Whajjuh get for your birfday?” 
or “Whajjuh get for Crismus?” 

Che “birfday” part of it was vaguely 
connected in his mind with a peculiar 
saying, which cropped out again and 
again in their play: “I’m four goin’ on 
five.”’ Never had any of them said any- 
thing different: “I’m four goin’ on five.” 

So when they asked him: ‘‘What’re 
you?” he would answer with a shout: 
“I’m four goin’ on five.” He answered 
thus even when he was fifteen years 
old. 

Though the years went on, this gar- 
den constituted to him his world: his 
little companions were always to him 
what people outside the wall call “hu- 
man society.” 

“Ess p’ay ring-around-a-rosey,” he 
would chant. The others would gather 
around, begin whirling and singing: 

“Ring-around-a-rosey 

Pocket full of posies.” 

Or: 

Yunnon B’idge is fallin’ down, fal- 

lin’ down, fallin’ down; 

Yunnon B’idge is fallin’ down— 

Dance o’er my Yady Yee. 

Sometimes doubts and marvels about 
the world beyond the wall would assail 
him, and he would ask the others where 
they went after they left the garden. 

“Home an’ tiss papa and mamma and 
doe to bed.” 

He wondered what kissing papa and 
mamma was like. It was probably some- 
thing they had to do, which it was not 
necessary for him to do. 

“Where’s oor papa and mamma?” 

“T d’know.” He made the answer in 
which every child (and every philoso- 
pher) takes refuge. 

Sometimes he would wonder what had 
become of the playfellows who had come 
and gone, never to come back: “Where’s 
ole Bug-Eye? Where’s Harry-Harry- 
Rick-stick-stairy?”’ he would ask. 

3ut these were names of boys beyond 
their ken, so they gave the old answer of 
childhood (and of philosophy): “I 
d’know.” 

It was a comfortable world: a world 
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sane enough and simple enough to dis- 
miss its perplexities with an “I don't 
know.” 

Sometimes he looked at himself in 
the ‘pier-glass and noticed how tremen- 
dously larger he was than his little 
friends; but there was no way he could 
prevent it, just as there was no way he 
could account for it. He supposed it 
was merely some property individual to 
himself. 

So the years passed; and in his inno- 
cence and his baby-talk he came to be 
twenty-one. 

Then, one fine autumn afternoon, he 
threw himself down upon his back in 
the grass beneath a high apple tree. The 
last little boy had said good-by. Angus 
had paid him off at the gate, had 
stepped in and locked it, had looked 
down the gravel path some twenty feet 
to where his young master lay; and 
with an inward smirk of approval he 
had gone into the house to read Hooker’s 
“Ecclesiastical Polity” until dinner-time. 
He hemmed and hawed a great deal 
with Mr. Hooker, and so he took no 
notite of the boy. 

The boy lay gazing, relaxed and 
dreamy, up into the laden branches of 
ripe yellow fruit which arched above 
him, above the gravel path and over the 
wall into the road beyond. A_ bright 
blue bird flitted amid the foliage; bees, 
loth to go home, wandered over the 
apples listlessly. 

Suddenly he heard a noise in the 
road—then a rapid, tearing sound. Some 
one was climbing up the face of the 
stone wall, using the rose vines for a 
hasty foothold. The next second, over 
the top of the wall shot a vigorous, silk 
clad leg. 

The boy jumped to his feet. A hand, 
arm, shoulder and then a companion leg 
appeared. 

“Ouch!” said an impatient, curt little 
voice. 

Then a strange creature, not like the 
negress cook—pink and white and more 
beautiful—sat up there before him. It 
stood on tiptoe, reached for an apple, 
bit it and reached for another. 

“Um, um,” said the creature. 
A strange thrill ran through the boy. 














He put out a trembling hand, stepped 
back into the path, and cried: “Oo bet 
ter tate tare. The vines’ll ’tick 00!” 

The creature looked down. ‘Good 
gracious!” she screamed gently. Then 
she closed her skirts about her ankles, 
for she saw a handsome six foot youth 
standing below her with arms _ out- 
stretched. 

“Don’t oo be afraid. Oo tan have all 
ve apples oo want ’n’ I’ll det 00 a bas- 
tik to put ’em in,” he said consolingly. 

“Well, of all the—what’s the matter 
with you?” she began sharply. She had 
black eyebrows and a soft, arch look. 

He had never heard anyone talk in 
this way; but instinctively he felt that 
it was the way an old, old person— 
like McNab—would talk—that is, if 
McNab only would talk. He had the 
child’s quick perception of an elder’s 
disdain. He knew that the creature was 
expressing disdain—that the creature 
did not like him, that he had done some- 
thing wrong. 

He had a sharp feeling of being so- 
bered, of being other than himself. But 
he remembered in a flash an old con- 
versation with a chum who had spoken 
of a sister: “What’s a sister ?”—‘Like 
us, only they wears skirts’”—‘‘What’s 
skirts ?”—“‘Like your cook, y know.” 

He resolved to be polite in spite of 
her tone of voice. “Is oo a sister?” 

“Can’t you say ‘you?’” she sneered. 

“You,” he said promptly. 

“Yes, I happen to be a sister. My 
brother’s four going on five and he 
talks just like you.” 

“I’m four going on five,” he shouted. 
There was no mistaking the pleasure 
in his eyes as he found something fa- 
miliar in her talk. ““‘What’re you?” 

“I’m nineteen.” She looked about 
hastily in a cold panic and came near 
jumping sheer off the ten foot wall into 
the read. “Gee! Crazy as a loon,” she 
murmured. 

He saw her glance, ran and got a 
ladder, placed it, and soon was stand- 
ing beside her. One moment first, he 
gazed out across the open country in 
amazement. He was breathless, heated 
to a frenzy. It was the first time he had 
ever seen the outer world; he had never 
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even thought of such a thing ‘until this 
sister came. 

As a teasing hand which has covered 
the answer to a puzzle slowly relin- 
quishes the solution, revealing it letter 
by letter, so the next hour, slipping by, 
minute by minute revealed life to the 
walled-in boy. The girl had come over 
the wall at a quarter to five. 

She would have fled now at once had 
it not been for the sincere adoration in 
his next words, words already dropping 
their baby notes: “They never gave me 
anybody to play wif like you—all my 
life I only had little bits o’ boys.” 

No woman can mistake or despise 
adoration. She was softened, but she 
said spitefully: ‘Well, I’m certainly not 
an itsy bitsy boy. I’m a great, big, 
grown up girl.” 

For the first time he felt it was a 
reproach, an ignoble thing, to be a little 
boy. He regretted that he was one. Then, 
hoping to please her, he begged with a 
laugh: “Tum on—” 

“Come on,” she corrected. 

“Come on and play leap-frog—less- 
us |” 

She became tart again. “Of course 
not.” 

“Why?” She had the most puzzling 
way, he thought. 

“It isn’t right—for grown-up girls.’ 

“Right ?” 

““Moral—moral—moral! Heavens and 
Earth!’ She was exasperated. 

“Are you moral ?” 

“Of course.” 

Child-like, he began chanting: “I 
wanna be moral, too! I wanna be moral, 
too!”’ Then anxiously: “Is it some kind 
of a game?” 

The little ironic smile which had nev- 
er left her face during the interview 
(except the one time when she was 
afraid he was a lunatic) became still 
more ironic and rather less of a smile. 
“To think,” she taunted, “to think that 
you are the fellow worth five million 
dollars !”” 

She announced the sum with obvious 
relish, with an involuntary softening of 
her voice. 

“Ts that much ?” 
“Yes, you big”’—slie started to say 
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He lounged near her, his great blond head propped up on his sturdy fists. 
dye across the trees and grass and fountains 
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The red sun spread a passionate 
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booby, but suddenly smiled and said 
“boy. That’s a great deal of money.” 

“Money ?’ 

“Money,” she affirmed in a peculiar 
and nasty tone 

“Do you want to play wiv it?” he 
asked eagerly. 

She threw back her head and laughed, 
so shrilly, so hysterically and for so long 
a time that if Angus McNab had not 
been deaf he might yet have saved his 
ward. Finally, with hard, dry eyes, she 
looked at him: “So that I can play 
with just one-twentieth of that much, 
I am selling myself to a drunkard, little 
boy.” 

It was all Greek to him. ‘‘Tum on 
down—Come on down in the garden 
and tell me what is a drunkard, and 
how you sell yourself.” 

As he helped her down the ladder, 
her hand in his, her cheek once pressed 
against his. Strange waves of blood 
flowed up to his head and down again. 
His eyes softened, and bashfully, yet 
wildly—not knowing what he was doing 
or why—heecaught her in his arms and 
kissed her as she reached the ground. 

“Oh.” she screamed, shoving him 
away. “Don’t you dare!” Then she 
looked at him, saw that he was hanging 
his head shamefacedly, and was at once 
reminded of her superiority over him. 


“Well, this zs a lovely party,” she gig- 
gled merrily. “Now, you bad boy, sit 
‘way over there and I’ll tell you any 
thing you want to know about the great 
big world I came from beyond the gar- 
den wall.” She sat down on the grass 
and spread out her skirts. 

He lay near her, his great blond head 
propped up on his sturdy fists. The red 
sun spread a passionate dye across the 
trees and grass and fountains. Her skin 
seemed miraculously fair and soft to him 
and her eyes seemed swimming with 
kindness. He had never in his life wanted 
anything so much as he wanted her 
for a playmate. But he understood now 
quite well that she belonged to a differ- 
ent world, a queer world full of fasci 
nating ideas. 

“You don’t play—outside the wall— 
do you?” he asked softly. 

“No. We do everything except play.” 
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Her tone was just as soft. Then, satir 
ically: “Of course, we play bridge.” 

“Yunnon B’idge?” 

“No. Whist—gambling 

‘““What’s that?” 

“Playing, you know, and _ taking 
money if you win.” 

He was astounded. ‘“Take money from 
your playmates? What for?” 

She merely laughed. “Aren’t you a 
card, though?” she giggled. ‘“What’s 
your first name?” 

“T d’know. Richie.” 

“Richie? You mean Richard ?” 

“T d’know. That’s what the boys call 
me. What’s your name?” 

‘My name is Eva Lamton. They call 
me Eve.” 

He dug his toes into the grass. “Tell 
me about you.” 

She smoothed her skirts and began: 
“Well, I live about two miles from here 
and I came out bicycling—” 

“T gotta bicycle.” 

“And as I was skinning along your 
wall I saw that apple-tree. ‘Um!’ I said, 
‘I must have an apple.’ So I leaned the 
wheel up against the rose vine, stood on 
the saddle, gave a jump and here I am.” 

‘“What’s a drunkard?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

She frowned and lost her merry air 
at once. “I know what you mean now. 
You mean Mr. George, the man I’m en- 
gaged to. He’s worth two hundred and 
fifty thousand and he drinks.”’ 

“Huh. That’s nothing. So do I.” 

“But he drinks—poison.” 

“No!” he exclaimed incredulously. 
“Eddie Mann says poison’ll kill you.” 

“Ves. It will kill you.” 

“Why does he do it, then?” 

“Oh, to pass the time, I suppose.” 

This puzzled him. “Why don’t he 
play, instead ?” 

“T told you we don’t play—out there. 
We’ve got more important, more serious 
things to do. Play is just for little 
children.” 

Again he felt the sting of that re- 
proach. After silence and thought he 
remarked: “Aint it funny how you 
came in here wivvout—-w7thout—any- 
body asting you and tell me all these 
things? Does you do that everywhere?” 














“Oh, no.” 

“Does other womens do that?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh, they don’t!” He seemed to con- 
sider this response as if it had upset 
some notion he had conceived. But he 
really could get nowhere with any of it 
in his reasoning ; it all seemed a jumble 
of magic. All he could do to satisfy 
himself was, child-like again, to ask 
questions. He squirmed on the grass 
and pleaded: “Tell me some more about 
the people what drinks poison and takes 
money from their playmates and sells 
themselves for money and don’t play 
at all—and all and all about it!” 

It was a quarter of six. “Really,” 
she said, “I ought to be getting home. 
I’ve got to go to a dance at the Wil- 
mington’s to-night.” 

He did not know what she was talk- 
ing about; but then, that was true of 
almost all she said. 

“Really, I must go,” she remarked 
again. “I’ve stayed longer than I ought. 
I must go.” ; 

A pain came into his throat that never 
before had been there. “I think you're 
awful nice,” he began, ‘nicer than any- 
thing I know. You're so pretty and soft ; 
and you know so many things I don’t 
know. But somehow I don’t understand 
much. All I know is that I hurt all 
over—since you came.” 

She looked her prettiest, but under- 
neath was the hard little woman of the 
world. “No doubt I ought to sympa- 
thize with you. In a way, of course, I 
do. But, you know, you're so stupid.” 

He stared at her longingly, but said 
nothing. 

She spoke: “It must be monotonous 
—in here—just to play, play, play all 
the time, and do nothing else, or know 
anything else. Monotonous,’—she ex- 
plained—‘“dull, stupid; make you tired 
in the head, you know.” 

This very thought had been vague 
in his mind ever since she had refused 
to play leap-frog with him. He de- 
cided to attempt to tell her just how he 
felt. 

“T want to go out wiv—zith—you, 
outside of here,” he stammered, pain- 
fully. “But you must wait for me,’— 
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his heart ached keenly as he said it— 
“until I grow up, you know.” 

Then occurred quite the most horrible 
thing in their entire talk. Although it 
pleased her to have him admit her su- 
periority, it angered her to have him 
persist in considering himself a child 
of “four going on five.” 

“Why,” she said vindictively, “you 
big goose, you are already grown up— 
yowre grown up now.” 

He gazed at her a moment, turned 
pale, then burst out crying. ‘Aint I a 
little boy any more?” he sobbed. 

“Any more? Why, you haven’t been 
a little boy for ten or twelve years,” 
she explained, a bit frightened and a 
bit disgusted at the havoc her words 
had caused. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he 
wailed. “I know I was a little boy until 
you came over the wall.” Sob after sob 
burst from his breast. 

Momentarily the sight was sickening, 
as the feeling on both sides was sick- 
ening. 

“There, there!” She came over and 
patted his head, smoothed his cheek. At 
her touch, as if he had taken an opiate, 
the querulous activity of his mind was 
lulled. His feelings got the uppermost. 
He lapsed into a silly sensation of de- 
light. 

“Really,” she remarked brightly, “I 
must get out of here. I am doing alto- 
gether too much damage.” She smiled, 
wiped her hands with her handkerchief, 
adjusted her hair, pulled her belt into 
place. As she started up the ladder, he 
got to his feet to assist her. ‘‘No thanks 
—you needn't,” she said archly. “I got 
in here without any help and I can get 
out again all by myself.” 

At the sight of her going, his lower 
lip trembled; tears came into his eyes 
no matter how much he tried to keep 
from crying. “Oo’ll tum back?” he 
asked. 

Again the arch smile. “Say, ‘You'll 
come back?’ and I might.” 

This time he ‘almost strangled with 
the effort of the new talk, but he 
managed: “You'll come back? Qh, 
please, please, please come back!” 

From the top of the wall she leaned 































































over toward him intently. “You, witl 
ive million!” She tried to pass off her 
seriousness W tha laugh. “Well: Richie, 
I think I may.’ She turned her back, 


seized a long branch of the tree and pre- 
pared to swing herself out into the road. 

“Wait! Wait!’ came a choked voice 
behind her. “Say it again—Eve. Say 
it again that I aint a little boy any lon 
ger. Say it again that I’m grown up 
grown up like you—grown up like 
people out in the world yonder. Say it 
again that playing all the time is stu- 
pid—” 


“Oh, dear!’ exclaimed Eve in mock 


surprise, “did I really say all that? 
Then she disappeared over the wall. 
PI 
“Eve! Eve!” he called. He waited 


there for an answer. Dark came. Then 
came McNab, who led him in to din- 
ner. 

After the meal—which he did not 
touch—he went straight to bed, where 
he tossed feverishly for hours. He re- 
viewed himself, his garden, Eve, and 
her world beyond; and though he did 
not have the language to tell what he 
knew, yet in his brain and in his body 
and in his soul he did know that forever 
she had stripped him of his innocerfce and 
had given him nothing in its place. That 
she had taken Azs world out from under 
his feet and had left him with nothing 
except curiosity. That the days of his 
life as he had led it up till then were 
silly in the eyes of the world and were 
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what did she call them ?—‘monoto- 


nous, stupid and dull.” A horror, partly 


mental but also partly physical, racked 
him with revulsion; what he felt that 
night against the world nobody on earth 
but a young lad could tell you—no man- 
of-the-world, no woman of any descrip 
tion, could ever tell you. The black dis- 
gust that shook him was only overpow- 
ered by the black horror that quieted 
him— 

And, then, toward midnight, it was 
Curiosity, that whisky of life, which 
overpowered all. As the great clock 
struck twelve in the hall where his moth- 
er had lain, he let himself over the bal- 
cony rail, dropped to the ground, sped 
through the cool night air to where the 
ladder lay hidden after Eve had used 
it; he climbed the wall and walked 
away. 

His heart went wild. He was half 
mad. He had no further use for Eve, 
didn’t care whether she came back or 
not. He wanted to see and to know. And 
the stars shone sweetly down upon him 
and his baby-talk. 


So “Richie” Braxton went out into 
the world, without a cent in his pocket ; 
and after he was all soiled, and bruised 
and beaten, and made cruel, suspicious, 
resourceful, vindictive, tenacious—Heav- 
en knows what— 

Eve George heard of his success and 
said: “I made a man of him.” 
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story by Forrest Crissey, illustrated by Henry 
‘Hutt—that’s one of the big features in store 
for readers of the June Red Book Magazine. 
Buck, the Bantam and Old Broadhorns is the 
title of the story. It is taken from the nicknames of 
the three principal characters. Unusual sort of title? 
It’s an unusual sort of story. And the illustrations 
are unusually excellent. But the combination is only 
one of more than a dozen Al combinations of writer 
and artist to be found in the June Red Book Magazine. 
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HE wind from the bay was sweeping 

rain before it. The Street of Foreign 
Parts was a dark passage-way for 
gusts. Sign-boards rattled; awning irons 
creaked. Yellow blurs showed where the 
street lamps stood. I made my way to 
Lighthouse Tom’s saloon, certain that 
on such a night I would find him alone 
and talkative. 

The old man was in his corner behind 
the bar, in the nook which served him for 
an office. Here was an old-style safe, 
with a padlock and a bar instead of a 
combination knob. Above it a letter-rack 
hung on the wall, half-filled with mis- 
sives for sailor-men. Many of the envel- 
opes were yellow from long waiting ; 
they were postmarked with the names of 
far off ports. Beside the safe was a 
small desk, built for a man to stand in 
front of it. Lighthouse Tom had his back 
to these things, and was bending over the 
bar; he wore his spectacles, and he was 
studying his account book. He glanced 
up from it as I entered, and placed his 
finger on the spot which he had been 
scrutinizing. 

“T was castin’ up what I have lost,” 
said he. 

To glance over those penciled pages, 
each one devoted to some old customer, 
was an occasional diversion of his. It 
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was indeed like looking over some chart, 
whereon were marked the names of 
strange shores and foreign harbors; 
for Lighthouse ‘Tom’s outstanding bills 
extended all over the seven seas. But 
posting this odd ledger of his was an 
altogether unnecessary proceeding, as 
he never sent a statement to any man. 
And, as for losses, he had never hinted 
at the possibility of bad debts. His 
statement promised well for a story. To 
start him, I remarked something to the 
effect that I thought his customers were 
honest. 

He pushed back his iron rimmed 
spectacles into his silver hair, reached 
back of him for a certain bottle with a 
swelling in its neck, and squared away. 

“Ve read about the Star of Austria?” 
he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“They've picked up wreckage from 
her on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. *Tis a ship’s graveyard, that 
shore. Ye see the currents sets in there; 
and there’s places where the timbers 
stands piled up ten foot high. I figure 
the Star of Austria must have foundered 
out to sea some time last month. There’s 
a hundred dollars on the book here, 
went down with her. Let me see—let me 
see.” 
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He peered at the thumb-worn account 
DOOK, turnin the pages, muttering 
l hree | ingered 
Manuel, Boots Leary.” He 


names: ‘Pet (ison, 
(;eorge, 


1 


pl ked out a half-dozen who had drunk 
and roistered here, and had departed 
from his doors in his debt. “Good men!” 
he and sighed. “J ord l ve ye, lad, I 
had it give and take with them over this 


| 
SalQ@ 


here bar, not six months ago. That’s the 
way it goes when ye’re a sailor-man. 
Ye’re here to-day, and Davy Jones to- 
morrow.” He looked up at me. “Honest ? 
Sure my customers is honest. Them that 
goes on my book is right; ye can lay to 
that. | look a man between the eyes 
before I give him trust fer drinks. But 
many’s the dollar I’ve lost with craft 
that sailed from this here port and never 
come back agin. Ye mind the Celia Thur- 
n? Three hundred dollars went with 
her off Flattery. They tell me the pumps 
was a-going when she struck and the 
crew was a-singin’ ‘Homeward Bound.’ 
A wild night, and a nest of rocks— 
only one boatload got ashore!’ He 
sighed again, as old men do when they 


st 


are living in memories or visions, and 
he turned the pages absent-mindedly. 
“When they come to port, the money 
comes. And when they do not come, 
Davy Jone s, he does the collectin.’ ” 

It was not the first time I had ques- 
tioned him about his account book, but 
other discussions had been confined to a 
single subject. ‘I humbing the leaves now, 
he stopped suddenly, looked up and 
smiled at me. He had come to the page 
whose history I had, by means of argu- 
ment, endeavored to draw from him. At 
the bottom of this page the account was 


footed up. It read: 
Red Larson, Bal, $71.50. 


“Why don’t you mark jim off, as you 
did these others to-night?” I asked. 

Lighthouse Tom shook his_ head, 
“This is different,” said he. ‘‘No man 
knows how it was with him. Red Larson 
may be as well as me and you this min- 


ute.” 

“Seven vears is a long time,” I ar- 
gued. 

“No matter.” he said. “I'll wait and 
see.” 


This was aggravating. The Star of 
lustria had given me some hope tor a 
long yarn; that hope had vanished. Red 
Larson, being an old subject, had 
aroused in me an eagerness that time 
had not succeeded in quenching. I knew 
nothing of the man himself; nor did I 
know how he had come to vanish. I 
only knew that page in the thumb-worn 
book, with its footing: 


Red Larson, Bal. S47.50. 


Seven years old! And, in seven years, 
the law calls a man dead. Lighthouse 
Tom had refused to abide by any such 
rule. But our arguments, on various oc- 
casions, had been abstract. My curiosity 
had been awakened on several quiet even- 
ings; and always, when I approached 
satisfaction, something had happened to 
interrupt us two, or Lighthouse Tom 
had said obstinately: “Ill wait and 
se _ 

While I was concealing my disap- 
pointment, a gust from the city front 
made the windows rattle; there followed 
a hiss of rain against the glass. The 
old man glanced at the painted panes. 

“A bad night at sea,” said he. “Well, 
we're in port. Let’s take it snug.” He 
picked up the bottle with the swelling 
in its neck, and got a pair of long 
glasses from the shelf. I followed him 
to a table in the rear of the room. The 
stove, with its old copper hot-water- 
heater, was conveniently near. While I 
settled myself in a chair, Lighthouse 
Tom made another trip after spoons, 
lemon, sugar and spice. 

“Now,” said he cheerfully, “let her 
blow.” 

As if in sympathy with the sentiment, 
the gray parrot on his perch hard by 
withdrew his head from beneath his wing 
and chanted hoarsely: 

“Blow, boys, blow!’ 

Immediately he tucked his head back 
again and lapsed into slumber. Light- 
house Tom looked at him with a curious 
expression, and paused in the act of 
reaching for the hot water tap. 

“Now I call that queer,” said he, and 
filled the glasses. He set them down 
and began stirring his own slowly. 
“That there bird is always a-calling me 
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“I made the bar with the dory about 
half-full of water, and rowed on in” | 
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on what I am a-thinkin.’ He’s done it 
many a time.” 

I stirred my glass busi!;, thankful to 
the parrot, too wise to try and lead 
Lighthouse Tom on. The old man was 
humming a stanza of the chantey: 


And it’s blow, my boys, for I love 
to hear you. 

Blow, boys, blow! 

| love to hear you roll it, Bullies. 

Blow my bully boys, blow! 


His voice grew louder as he went 
along and he roared the last line in a 
good, hearty bass. 

“Ye see, lad,” said he, smiling, ‘‘it 
put me in mind of what we was a-talk- 
ing about—Red Larson. Barring Black 
Scotty, he was the best chantey man I 
ever knew, and ‘Blow Boys’ was his 
stronghold. I was a-thinkin’ of him ag’in, 
when I got to talkin’ of the weather and 
the bird woke up.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “‘what’s the reason 
you don’t count Aim dead.” 

‘No particular reason that I can put 
a name to,” said Lighthouse ‘Tom. “I’ve 
said as much before.” 

“He was a deep-sea sailor?” I asked, 
still. hoping. 

“He was,” said Lighthouse Tom, “a 
deep-sea sailor; then a fisherman. A 
good singer! He had a voice in his 
chist, he had. I liked him. After all, I 
don’t know but what mebbe ’tis that 
keeps me from scratchin’ off his name. 
And then, the way he went away!” 

He swallowed his liquor and brewed 
another glassful. He sat down, gazing 
at the tumbler. I knew then that he 
was off. 

“Red Larson spent his money over 
this here bar. He blowed it, went to sea, 
come back, paid me, and run a score 
ag’in. That was the way of it with him 
and me. A big, red-headed chunk of a 
man—wild in port and stiddy at sea! 
And he was that careful to settle up 
first thing whenever he come back. Ye 
get me? 

“He went to cod fishing; then he 
went out with the salmon-packer’s fleet. 
He was a net fisher and got good wages 
fer the summer. The last time I laid eyes 
on him he was a-singin’ ‘Blow Boys,’ 


when they come and dragged him out to 
get him down to his ship. When. the 
crew come back in the fall they told me 
all they knowed. I will give it to ye as 
they give it to me. 

“The cannery was up Cross Sound 
way. From the buildings ye could look 
out toward the open sea, through two or 
three little islands. No settlement was 
near. The only craft that ever passed 
was Siwash’ canoes on their way from 
Sitka or up around Yakutat. Red Larson 
and the other net men used to go out 
every day in their dories after the fish 
and come back every arternoon when 
they got their catch. At night they 
would yarn in their bunk-house. 

“Along in June, when the daylight 
lasted right around the clock, Red Lar- 
son left the gang in the bunk-house one 
evenin.’ He did not come back until all 
hands was asleep. No one took any par- 
ticular thought about it; and he said no 
word about it. He did the same thing 
ag’in. And then the third time. 

“This last time, one of the byes hap- 
pened to be outside; and he seen Red 
Larson go down to the beach and put 
out in a dory. He watched him row 
away, down Cross Sound. And that was 
the last any man seen of him. 

“When Red Larson didn’t show up 
next marnin,’ there was some talk. When 
he kept away, they begun to figure that 
something must be wrong. One day two 
net-men found his dory. It was beached 
on one of them little islands that faces 
out ag’in the open sea. It had the oars 
in the rowlocks and was drawed up way 
beyond reach of the tide. No sign of 
Red Larson in ut. 

“The net-men looked around and 
about the island—'twas little mor’n a 
rock with scrub brush and some storm- 
blowed old spruces. There was some 
tracks, but that was all. It looked like 
Red Larson had landed there and been 
blowed away in the winds. 

“Well, the summer went by and the 
men fished fer the salmon, and they 
heard no word from him. And the Indi- 
ans down to Hoonah knew nothing of 
him. He had rowed out into Cross 
Sound; they had found his empty dory, 
beached on the island. That was all. 
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“They told me when they come back in 
the fall. | do not know any more about 
it. And neither does any man that ever 
come into this port. Seven years ago! 
Most people has fergot about it. And 
still ye cannot tell. Things happen dif- 
ferent on salt water than they do on 
land; there is no hard and fast rule. 
I’m a-keepin’ that account open.” 

Lighthouse Tom paused and looked 
across the table at me. “So that was 
it,” I said. 

“That was the way of it,” said he. 
“Now ye understand as much as any 
man.” 

We sipped from our glasses in silence. 
The more [ thought, the more it seemed 
to me that Lighthouse Tom, in keeping 


that account open, was reckoning on: 


the dead. Seven years! And yet, at the 
same time, I could not help but catch 
something of his belief—a little shred 
of that belief. I had heard strange 
stories of the sea from his lips. He 
seemed to read my thoughts. 

“Ye are a landsman,” said he. “Ye do 
not know. But ye have heard yarns in 
this here place before, a-many yarns, 
and some of them: was main strange. 
Why this here book of mine”—he waved 
his hand toward the bar where the worn 
ledger reposed-—“‘has carried a many a 
man. And money has come back to me 
sometimes after years has gone by. From 
far ports, too—Singapore, Vladivostock, 
Port Said, Antwerp. And onct a Kan- 
aka fetched me four bits from Boots 
Leary, him that went down with the 
Star of Austria; Leary had given him 
the money up in the Arctic, ice bound. 
Yes, sir! The sea is big.” 

He rose to replenish the fire. The 
equinoctial storm lashed the building 
front with wet fury. In the middle of 
the blast, the door opened. A little man 
shot in. He struggled to close the door. 
I noticed that he was badly bent; and 
when he faced about I saw that his hair 
was as white as Lighthouse Tom’s. His 
features had weathered to the color of 
mahogany—a face all gnarled from 
winter storms. But the eyes were as 
bright as any boy’s. 

Lighthouse Tom looked up. “Windy 


Davis!’ he exclaimed 


He did not speak loudly. It was in a 
matter-of-fact tone. But his voice showed 
that the sudden entrance of this man 
was to his mind a strange occurrence. A 
remarkable surprise you would say, to 
one accustomed to unusual happenings. 
“Aye,” said the little man composedly, 
“that’s me. How are ye, Lighthouse 
Tom? Snug enough, I would say.” 

“Now what d’ye say to that?” Light- 
house Tom stood, still stooping, with 
the poker in his hand. “The last I 
heard, ye was out Dutch Harbor way, 
and was a-goin’ to winter at one of the 
fishing stations. Did this gale blow ye 
down?” He laughed and waved his hand 
toward the table. “Come jine us.” 

Windy Davis removed his battered 
old sou’wester and swept it through the 
air to throw off the accumulated mois 
ture. His white hair was only a fringe 
around a bald dome of a head. He 
glanced sharply at me. ‘Business first,” 
said he. “I’ve got something for ye, ye 
old shark.” 

“Oho,” Lighthouse Tom grinned, 
“That would be money. Watch me 
come!”? He made elaborate pretense of 
hurrying. 

“Watch him, indeed!” Windy Davis 
deigned to address me now. “‘He’d swim 
over to Oakland estuary fer a two-bit 
piece, he would.” His tone changed tw 
a sort of gruff complaint as he drew his 
hand from his pocket and placed a little 
packet on the bar, “There!” he 
growled. “I nigh to got killed a-gettin’ 
that fer ye.” 

Lighthouse Tom was behind the bar 
now. He picked up the small packet 
and looked at it closely. The two men 
spoke in low tones. Then Lighthouse 
Tom swore aloud and called over to me, 
with triumph in his voice. 

“Now what was we two a-yarning 
about five minutes gone?” he demanded. 

“Red Larson,” said I. 

“Ve see?’ He turned to Windy Davis. 
“And here ye blow in the door. Where 
is Red Larson, anyhow? And how come 
ve to be here?” 

“That’s a long yarn,” said Windy 
Davis. 

“T knowed he was not dead.” Light- 
house Tom addressed neither of us; he 
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was voicing his conviction to himself, 
the better to appreciate its vindication. 
He reached across the bar and touched 
the other on the shoulder, crying: 
“Come, man! Fetch along a chair. [ 
want ye should tell the two of us, so 
he will see how it is, himself.” He 
pointed to me. 

Windy Davis showed a certain eager- 
ness now. Before he had placed his 
chair, he began talking; he was the 
narrator, imbued with the importance 
of his tale, anxious to startle his auditors 
by the surprise which he held for them. 
‘And where,” said he, “do ye think he 
is ? 

“T knowed he was not dead,” repeated 
Lighthouse Tom. He had his jack-knife 
in his hand, cutting the strings that 
bound the packet. The enclosure was 
canvas, all darkened from long hand- 
ling. He unfolded the cloth; as Windy 
Davis was sitting down, a stream of 
golden nuggets ran forth upon the table. 
Some of them were as large as two 
peas. The lamp-light glinted dully over 
them. All three of us stared. “Hell!” 
cried Lighthouse Tom. 

“Wot an old skin he is,” growled 
Windy Davis. “Watch him!” He 
winked elaborately at me. ‘‘Now listen! 
This 7s a yarn!” 

“Hold fast!” Lighthouse Tom arose 
and started for the bar. “Wait a bit,” 
he said over his shoulder. He came back 
with his ledger in his hand. He laid the 
book on the table. Windy Davis was 
busying himself, filling a glass. At 
length, after some turning of pages, 
Lighthouse Tom came to Red Larson’s 
account. 

“Now!” He took his pencil and wrote 
slowly, across the bottom of the page, 
the one word, “Pap.” 

When he had done, he looked up at 
the two of us. “That’s ship-shape,” he 
said gravely. 

“T’ll lay he overpaid ye at that,” said 
Windy Davis. 

“rl give him the overweight when 
he comes back to port,” said Light- 
house Tom. 

The other shook his bald head. “He'll 
never come,” he muttered. 

‘‘He’ll never come!’ Lighthouse Tom 
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repeated the words incredulously. “Wot 
is this ye’re a-givin’ us? Where is Red 
Larson? Spin, man!” 

“Lord love ye, I’ve been a-trying to 
get to it these five minutes, and ye would 
not have ut. Give me way now. Didn't 
I tell ye I nigh to got killed a-gettin’ yer 
money fer ye? To get the lay o’ this, 
ye must let me begin at the beginning. 
Stand by now!” 

We settled down in our chairs. The 
rain rattled at the windows. Windy 
Davis, his sou’wester on the floor beside 
him, stirred the liquor in his glass; his 
gnarled, mahogany-colored face turned 
first to one of us, then to the other, as 
he prefaced his story with advertisement 
of its dramatic features. 

“Yes, sir! It was the closest call I 
ever had. I have been overboard when 
the sea was runnin’ high, and all the 
like o’ that. But this scared me. I was 
within—well, put it half an inch and 
ye’re outside of it—within a half an 
inch of having a knife between the 
short ribs. And what is more, I’ve lost 
a winter’s wages.” 

He stopped long enough to light a 
black clay pipe. Then—‘“I’m off now! 
I shipped north with the halibut fleet 
last spring from Puget Sound—on the 
Alice Johnson, a new schooner. | call 
her too lofty, but she can sail some. | 
was to spend this comin’ winter at the 
west’ard station, near Dutch Harbor. 

“We had a good summer but the 
luck come late. We’d left Bering and 
was down in the Gulf of Alaska last 
month. The catch come fast then. Come 
the last day and the skipper ready to 
make sail fer Dutch Harbor the next 
marnin,’ to put me ashore before going 
back to port; and then I up and light- 
housed.” 

Lighthouse Tom turned to me. 
“That’s the way I got my name,” said 
he. “He lost his bearings and stayed 
out all night in his dory.” 

“A blow that come on sudden,” said 
Windy Davis, as one who justifies his 
mishap as being due to bad luck and 
not bad management. “I was pretty far 
out ; and when the first squall took me, 
the schooner’s topmast went out o’ sight 
in less time than it takes to tell. Wind 
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and sleet and rain and then more wind. 
Blowin’ the tops off the swells! I had 
to heave my catch overboard to‘keep from 
bein’ swamped. Black as the inside of a 
that And cold! My bones 
was froze inside of me. Come mornin’ 
and I was still busy a-keepin’ her head 
to the sea. No sign of the Alice Johnson 
anywheres. I had some hope of catchin’ 
sight of the Lady May; she was some- 
wheres thereabouts. But all I see was 
dirty water and whitecaps. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
drifted all the night; and in the 
marnin’ I come in sight of the coast. As 
near as I could make reckonin,’ my ship 
was a matter of fifty mile away, now. 


COW night! 


next 


Nasty coast too! A line o’ rocks and 
surf a-chawin’ at them! Drown in the 
breakers or starve to death out here 


[ couldn’t just make up my mind which 
to do. At last I made out a break in the 
shore-line that ort to be a harbor mouth. 
Ihe clouds lifted, and there up to the 
no’thard, was old Fairweather a-stickin’ 
above the mountains, all white 
with fresh I knowed then that 
this here bay should be Groundhog Har- 
bor. Ye may have seen it on the chart; 
small schooners can make it at slack 
water; there’s a bar outside and the 
tide runs through a long passage like 


other 
snow. 


a bore. 

“By good luck it was a-comin’ slack 
water when I stood by off the mouth. | 
made the bar with the dory about half 
full of water and headed on in. A three 
mile passage, narrer as a street, between 
two high mountains! Then it opened 
out into as nice a bay as ye ever clapped 
eyes on. I rowed ashore and beached 
my dory. 

“The first thing I noticed, I got a 
whiff of wood smoke. I climbed up on 
a little ridge of rocks to see where it 
would be a-comin’ from. The timber 
come down pretty clost to the water. 
There, dead ahead a matter of a hun- 
dred yards, was a Siwash cabin with 
two big totem poles in front of it. While 
I was a-looking at it, I heard a noise, 
and a man come out of the trees to my 
left, a-makin’ towards me. 

“It was Red Larson.” 

Windy Davis paused, ostensibly to 
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quench his thirst. He looked from one 
to the other of us before he drank. His 
brown face bore the satisfaction of the 
artist created effect is meeting 
appreciation. He smacked his lips. 

“Yes, sir! Red Larson and no other! 
‘The minute I clapped my eyes on him 
| knowed him. He was dressed like a 
Siwash—moccasins, skin parka, and all. 
His hair was long; his beard come to 
his chist, as red as fire. I was struck 
in a heap, and I sort of opened my 
mouth to hail him by name, when he 
says, ‘Helloa, Windy,’ as quiet as ye 
please. And then, says he, ‘Wot blowed 
vou here ?” 

“Now I was famished and I hadn’t 
time to be yarning with any man. I did 
not even care how he come to be there, 
just then. So I told him first of all 
that I was in a hard way and wanted a 
bite to eat, and that quick. 

“He looked me over like fer a second 
or two, and then, ‘Why sure,’ says he. 
‘Come to my house, man.’ 

“For all that I was hungry as a shark, 
and cold and weak, and busier a-takin’ 
thought of grub and a fire than any- 
thing else, I could not help but see 
something queer in the way he talked 
—like a man with only the price of one 
drink left when an old mate comes and 
stands beside him in front of the bar. 
That’s as near as I can come to it. 

“Anyhow, we two shook hands and we 
started fer the cabin. I made out then 
to tell him how I had been light-housed. 
And the worst of it was, the skipper 
must have headed fer Dutch Harbor 
now and [I out a winter’s wages. 
He did not look to be a-listening to 
that. ‘But,’ says he, of a sudden like, as 
if he had just thought of it, ‘I’ve some- 
thing I want ye to do fer me.’ 

‘That made me kind of sore at him 
right there. But I said nothin.’ Fer 
just then, as we was a-comin’ up to the 
cabin, between the two totem poles that 


whose 


was 


was a-makin’ faces out in front, the 
door opened and a woman stepped out. 
“She was a Siwash. But she was a 


fine figure of a woman. I would say that 
she was as fine a figure of a woman as I 
ever laid eyes on. Past twenty, but she 
had not growed fat like Siwash women 
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does. She was straight as a ship’s. mast 
and just round enough. A fine, upstand- 
ing woman! She seen me and she looked 
all struck in a heap—not scared but 
regularly down and out. Then I got out 
of them black eyes of hern, what made 
me know that if ever a man was not wel- 
come, I was that man. 

“Red Larson passed some words with 
her in her own tongue—not Chinook, 
but straight Siwash; it sounded funny, 
a-comin’ from down in a white man’s 
throat. She talked back to him; and it 
was ugly, whatever she said. He scowled 
and more of that Siwash come a-chokin’ 
out from him. Then she bowed her head 
and went back inside. We followed her. 

“Well, she got me meat and drink. It 
was a regular Siwash cabin—fire in the 
middle, and smoke a-goin’ out through a 
hole in the roof; the walls were all 
hung round with paddles and fish-lines 
and halibut hooks; there was a Win- 
chester rifle in one corner—dried salmon 
overhead where the smoke would get 
to them—dirt floor with three or four 
big bearskins. There was a wide bunk 
acrost from me on the other side, and 
on it was an eider robe, the finest ye 
ever see. A dog or two was snoozing by 
the fire—that is to say, when they had 
done a-growlin’ about my shins. 

“And there was a kid.” 

Again Windy Davis paused to drink 
and let this information sink in. Light- 
house Tom had glanced up quickly at 


those last words. He got up now to 
replenish the fire. Listening to the 
storm outside, I watched his face; it 


was thoughtful as he bent over the coal 
box with the little shovel. 

“Tet me tell ye about that kid,” said 
Windy Davis. “He was sure a cross 
between Red Larson and that woman. 
I would say he was a matter of four 
years old. I told ye the woman was 
good to look at; and ye remember Red 
Larson: big as a horse and built from 
the ground up. Well that there boy 


was as fine as the two of them to- 
gether. A good breed, all right, they 
had made. I give him my jack-knife 


before his mother had the fish hot fer 


me. It got me the only pleasant look 
she handed me. 
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“She had cooked the salmon white 
man’s style all right; and there was 
some mountain goat meat, and high 


bush cranberries, fixed up without any 


seal grease or other of them Siwash 
trimmings. I eat until I could not 
put more inside of me—until I could 
hardly wiggle. It was good. And all the 
time I eat, Red Larson said no word 
to me. When I had done, I fished out 
my tobacco and I[ whittled off a 


smoke. It come to me that he might 
not have any and I offered him a fill. 
He showed me a plug of ‘T & B.’ ‘I 
buy from Sitka every year,’ says he. 

“ *How come it then, if ye go to Sitka, 
that none of us ever got word from ye ?’ 
says I. 

“*T do not go,” says he. ‘I 
Siwashes.’ 

“It looked queer, but- I was a-gettin’ 
sleepy. I told him I wanted to lay down. 
And he ‘I’ve somethin’ I want 
ye should do. I said as much a while 
We'll fix it up now.’ 

“That made me hot, and I give it 
to him straight, how he did not seem 
to give a damn at seein’ an old mate, 
but took thought only of what he wanted 
done fer him. He did not answer me. 
He had a funny look on his face, and 
he kept eyeing the woman. He went over 
to his bunk and got this here package 
that I just handed ye, Lighthouse Tom. 
"Twas wrapped up, then; and I never 
really knowed what was in it. He told 
me that he wanted I should take that to 
ye; it was what he owed ye—all that 
he owed any man. He said the thought 
of it had bothered him sometimes. 

“T stuck it in my pocket. I was tired 
as a run-out dog. So he got me bear- 
skins and I made a shake-down by the 
fire. I was off in a minute or two. The 
last I mind of was the kid a-playing 
with my jack-knife and a-sayin,’ ‘Cultus 
potlatch’ to himself. That was what I 
had told him when I give it to him. 

“IT do not know how long I slept. 
It must have been a long time and I 
would say it was somwheres about 
midnight when all of a sudden I opened 
my eyes, as wide awake as ever I was 
in all my life. Broad, wide awake— 
and scared. Men, I was in fear.” 


send by 


Says: 


ago. 























Windy Davis lifted his hand and it 
was plain—the repression in the long 
gesture and the tenseness in his old, 
brown face showed it—that he was sin- 
cere in this statement. 

“I felt the shivers a-crawlin’ up my 
back. I did not know why. I seen the 
fire; it was died down to coals and a 
little wisp of smoke was curling up to 
the hole in the roof. Then I sensed 
something a-moving clost by me. I 
started to lift my head to see what that 
might be. The light from the coals 
was a-shinin’ red on a long knife-blade; 
and the knife-blade was streaking for 
my ribs. 

“| jumped, the way a fish jumps out 
of the water. The knife plunked into 
the dirt floor where I had laid—so hard 
that the noise waked up Red Larson 
in the bed acrost the cabin. He sung 
out, ‘What’s that!’ 

“As I come down where I had flung 
myself, and heard him sing out, I seen 
the fist a-gripping the handle. And then 
I seen Red Larson’s woman, on her 
knees, a-crouching like a big she-cat. 
Her eyes was blazing, red like the light 
on the blade. I let out a yell, and I 
scrambled to my feet. 

“She give me one look; and she made 
a funny noise like she was a-crying. 
Chen she turned from me and started to 
run away. Red Larson was out of his 
bed now, and after her. I seen him grab 
her wrist and wrastle with her to get the 
knife away. 

“He said something to her in Siwash, 
ugly enough, at that. She hung her head 
and she seemed to go all limp in his 
arms. Then she walked over to the bed, 
like a man that is very drunk. She 
throwed herself face down on it, and I 
could hear her crying like a kid. 

“Red Larson come over to me. ‘Dida 
she get ye?’ says he, just as quiet as if 
there was nothing out of the way in 
having your wife try and murder your 
friends. 

‘She did not,’ says I, good and mad 
now. 

“Tt will be all right now,’ says he 
as cool as may be. ‘I'll look to her. I’m 
sorry, Windy. Go back to sleep. In the 
mornin’ I’ll have a talk with ye.’ 
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“What was the use of talking to a 
man like that? I told myself he would 
be crazy; and | laid down ag’in with- 
out another word. But I did not go to 
sleep ag’in, ye can lay to that. I watched 
that bed of theirn. They had some 
words over there—them two. And long 
after Red Larson was a-snoring, I could 
hear the woman crying to herself. 

“Well, it took a long time fer morn- 
ing to come, but it did in the end. I was 
up with daylight, and a-making for the 
door. I had it in mind to quit the place 
then and there, even if I had to starve. 
I could not bear the sight of the cabin, 
and as for Red Larson, I hated to look 
him in the eye. A mate like he used to 
be, a roaring good mate! And now to 
find him in such a mess as this here! It 
turned me sick. 

“He heard me a-going acrost tlte room 
and hailed me. I told him over my 
shoulder that I was a-quitting him and 
his. He jumped up and made after me 
and grabbed me by the shoulder. I could 
see that the man was troubled, now. So 
I stayed and eat my breakfast. And the 
woman was tame enough. She would not 
cast an eye my way; and I give ye my 
word, I did not like to look too much 
at her. 

“After breakfast, Red Larson and I 
went down to the beach and he told me 
the whole of it. It was easy enough when 
ye knowed it.” 

Again Windy Davis paused—this time 
to drain his glass. The wind had lulled 
outside; the rain was filling all the air 
with a muffled roar. Lighthouse Tom 
sat, one elbow on the table, his chin on 
his fist, staring straight before him as 
if he saw somewhere ahead the solution 
of the problem and were trying to over- 
take it even now. Windy Davis set down 
his glass and his cheeks wrinkled in a 
smile. 

“Ve see, when Red Larson left the 
cannery at Cross Sound that night, seven 
years ago, he went to meet this woman. 
She was with a Siwash outfit on their 
way back from Juneau to Yakutat in a 
war canoe. They was camped there on 
the island where the net-men found his 
dory arterwards. Ye remember that, 
Lighthouse Tom? 
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“Well, he went away with her that 


night—along with the Siwashes. He 
wanted her; she wanted him. But she 
knowed white men. And, though she was 
all for Red Larson, she had too much 
sense to let him go back to his own kind. 
She put it up to him straight. Either 
go away with her, or leave her. No two 
ways about it. He could have her for 
his klootchman. 

“He was crazy fer her. So he made 
his ch’ice. He went. 

“That summer she got him to come 
to this cabin on Groundhog Harbor. 
They never left the place. And she was 
happy, always. Happy and a good wom- 
an to him. Only one thing ever come up 
between them. She was jealous—so jeal- 
ous that it made her like a tiger-cat. 

“Not of women! There was none, 
only when some Siwashes would camp 
in passing. She was afraid of his own 
kind. He never darst to talk to her of 
the ports to the south’ard, or of white 
men. 

“And she lived in a fright of the day 
when some white men would cross their 
course. She told him so. She was afraid 
he would go back to them yet. He had 
one fight with her. It was when he 
wanted to go to Sitka the first year they 
was together. She said that if he did, 
he never would come back. 

“She kept him at Groundhog Harbor. 
No schooners ever comes in there. He 
never seen a white face. The baby was 
born there. And things was going peace- 
ful. And then I blowed along. Ye un- 
derstand? I did, when he had told me. 
And after he had done talking, neither 
one of us said a word fer a long time. 
Then I up and asked him a question 
that was on my mind. 

“Red Larson,’ says I, ‘are ye satis- 
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made no answer. The little boy was a 
hanging around our He come 
clost to his father; and Red Larson put 
down his hand on the boy’s head. Then, 
says he, short and sure: ‘Yes.’ 

“We talked a little more and then he 
come to that knife business. He started 
to make explanations, to square the 
woman for what she had done. There 
was no need fer that. I understood; and 
I told him so. 

“*Meanin’ naught agin ye,’ says he. 
‘It was because ye are a white man.’ 

“T told him it was all right. But I 
knowed that I did not want to stay any 
longer. And when I told him that, he 
did not make any argument agin it. By 
good luck, a Siwash outfit was camped 
up the bay; they was on their way to 
Juneau. I went with them that arter- 
noon. I got passage to Seattle, and I 
found the Alice Johnson in port. They 
paid me my summer’s wages and I come 
here on a lumber carrier.” 

The little man was silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he raised his head. ‘‘The last 
I seen of Red Larson, he was standin’ 
with his woman and his kid in the cab- 
in door, with the black woods behind 
the place and the totem poles in front. 
The kid hollered after me and waved 
his hand. The other two said nothin’.” 

Windy Davis stopped talking. The 
three of us sat, busy with our thoughts. 
I was the first to speak. The idea both- 
ered me; the white man alone there at 
Groundhog Harbor with a savage wom- 
an. cut off from his own race. When I 
had voiced it, the two old men shook 
their heads. 

“After all,” said Lighthouse Tom, 
“he has got to middle age, Red Larson 
has. And now he has his woman and his 
boy—and his cabin. What more?” 


heels. 





fied ?” “Ave,” said Windy Davis. ‘What 
“He looked at me fer a minute and he more?” 
66 IGHTHOUSE TOM” took one voyage 





under sealed orders—the strangest voy- 
age any sailormanever had. Mr. Bech- 
dolt will tell of it in “Sealed Orders 
in the June Red Book Magazine. 
unusually strong illustrations by Mr. Koerner. 
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familiar. ‘‘Where’s 
Harrigan ?” 

“Harrigan?” 
came the drawling 
answer. ‘“‘He’ll be 
near Madison and 
Kedzie by this time 
oo —if he didn’t break 
down. It’s around 
three o’clock he’s 
due there.” 

Marie Elizabeth 
stiffened, thrust her 
pen into her sponge 








on the desk before 
her released a crum- 





cup, and straight- 
ened her mouth se- 








pled bunch of bills 

and silver and was withdrawn, empty, 
through the cashier’s little window, 
while a slight, but audible, sigh of re- 
lief greeted her utterance. Still intent 
on her work, Marie Elizabeth counted 
the money, remarked crisply, “All O. 
K.,” and shoved forward the tallied 
sheet. 

As the strong fingers closed on the 
paper, Marie Elizabeth noticed some- 
thing unfamiliar about them. “Why, 
Harrigan,” she began, chaffing, “what’s 
happened to that elegant, installment- 
plan diamond you’ve been—” 

She glanced up. “Oh!” she ex- 
claimed. The face before her was un- 
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verely. 

‘Really? Meant for a joke, I sup- 
pose. And who are you?” 

Though the emphasis was deliberate 
and suggestive, the man before her 
smiled; but her challenging glance was 
intercepted by a flash from eyes as blue 
and keen as her own. 

“Moylan,” came in drawling sylla- 
bles. “Just Moylan—Dan Moylan.” 

As he turned away, a shaft of the 
waning afternoon sunlight glanced 
through a dingy upper window, and 
rested for a second on his hair, turning 
his rusty curls to copper and throwing 
into sudden relief the back of his 
smooth, columnar neck. Marie Eliza- 
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beth watched him as he went down the 
passage, moving with an easy swing that 
suited very well his height and breadth 
of shoulder. ‘‘Humph!” remarked the 
girl to herself, “fresh!’ And with this 
graphic adjective she set her thin but 
pretty lips together and began to sort 
her cash deposit for the day. 

Marie Elizabeth was of the aristoc- 
racy of the shipping-room. Being for- 
tunate enough to possess two living par- 
ents, had been far-sighted and 
prosperous enough to buy themselves a 
home, Marie Elizabeth was hardly of 
those who must work or starve. This 
alone gave her a certain distinction, and 
the fact that her parents’ circumstances 
enabled her to use the greater portion 
of her salary for her own clothes and 
pleasure put her on a still higher emi- 


who 





nence—and of this, also, she was pef?- 


fectly well aware. The fact that, thes 
handicapped, she was a true and tried 
member of “the bunch,”’ a most demo- 
cratic brotherhood (as well as sister- 
hood,) was convincing proof of the ex 
cellence of her qualities as an individual. 
All of which Marie Elizabeth under- 
stood—perhaps a little better than any- 
one else—and so valued herself accord- 
ingly. 

When she had finished bundling her 
bills and wrapping her silver she beck- 
oned to Isabel. The day was near its 
close and work was slackening. 

“Come over a minute. I want to tell 
you about last night.” 

Isabel hurried to clear her desk of 
charge packages, slipped across the room 


and squeezed in beside Marie Eliza- 
beth. 
“You got your dress in time all 


right?” she inquired, with eager femi 
nine interest. 

Marie Elizabeth nodded. “And the 
slippers and stockings, too. I had to bor- 
row from Ma’ though.” She spoke in 
tolerant deprecation of her own extrav- 
agance. “I’ll have to eat ten-cent lunches 
for a month. But it was a peachy rig, 
Isabel. I wish you could have gone.” 

Isabel made a wry little face and 
glanced down at her shabby serge skirt. 

“In what?” she queried. 

“Of course, you couldn’t,” admitted 
Marie Elizabeth frankly. “It was a full 
dress affair and there wasn’t anything of 
mine that our crowd hadn’t seen.” She 
was referring to her social acquaint- 
ances, not her work-a-day ones. ‘But 
we're going to have a card party a week 
from Thursday night—our Sodality. 
You come out and stay with me. You 
can wear my black—I’ve had it fixed 
over and nobody’s seen it yet. I’ll wear 
something else. You can come home with 
me—and Fred Berger, you know.” 

As if abstractedly, she raised her 
hand to her head and something gleamed 
against her dusky hair. Isabel caught. the 
hand and drew it down. 

“Mary Liz!” she accused. “Fred Ber- 
ger?” 

Her companion smiled. “A _ whole 
carat!” She spread out her fingers ‘to 
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admire the jeweled circlet. ‘“‘Some class 
to Freddie, isn’t there? Don’t breathe 
it, Isabel. You’re the only one I’ve told.” 

“But you said—” 

“Oh, I know I did!” Marie Eliza- 
beth spoke impatiently—for her. “But 
what’s the use? It might as well be 
Fred. I like Fred.” She twisted the ring 
around her finger. “‘Ma’s always wanted 
it—he goes to our church, you know. 
And I had a fresh birthday—just the 
other day, Isabel.” 

“When will it be?” whispered Isabel. 

“Oh, not for quite a while, not for 
a year,” declared Marie Elizabeth has- 
tily. “Not till next year, anyway.” 

““He’s—he’s wanted you a long time, 
hasn’t he?” asked Isabel. 

“Ever since we were kids,” admitted 
the other. “But I—never wanted to get 
married, somehow. All I cared was just 
to have a good time.” 

“Don’t you want to now?” Isabel’s 
brown eyes, soft depths of emotions dor- 
mant, womanhood unawakened, were 
filled with protest against something 
vague and hardly understood as they 
rested upon the slightly flushed face of 
the older girl. 

“Oh, I guess so. Heaven knows I’m 
old enough—I ought to. I’ve said so, 
anyway. And if there ever was a patient 
saint on earth it’s Fred Berger. If you 
only knew the way I’ve treated him! I’d 
be ashamed to tell you, Isabel.” 

She turned to face a_ gray-haired 
driver. “You're too late, Harrigan. I’ve 
got my cash made up for the night. 
You'll have to hold them over till morn- 
ing.” 

“Keep it for me, then, Miss Reilly.” 
The veteran laid down his papers with 
a tired sigh. “I’ve got part of Long’s 
old route and it made me late. I’ve a 
bunch of C. O. D.’s and I’m afraid I'll 
lose some of them.” 

“T’ll seal everything up in a big en- 
velope and run up to the main cashier 
before he closes the vaults; then I'll 
check it for you in the morning. And, 
say, Harrigan, who’s the fair-haired 
boy who had your run this afternoon?” 

“Fifty-seven, sixty-seven, eighty- 
three.” Harrigan pushed the money 
toward Marie Elizabeth. “Never mind 


anny receipt—I know ye’ve got it. Fair 
haired boy? D’ye mean Dan Moylan?” 

“That’s the one. A ‘Turk like the rest 
of us; huh, Harrigan?” 

“Straight from the sod. He’s five 
years over but this is the first he’s been 
in the city, so he’s a bit raw. But he’ll 
learn. He’s as sharp as a pair of scissors. 
And to hear him talk—he has less 
brogue than me now.” 

“And he has the tongue.” murmured 
Marie Elizabeth, dropping into the ver- 
nacular of her forbears. 

But notwithstanding the common re- 
lationship she had acknowledged to 
Harrigan, when, the next day, Moylan 
turned in his cash, she was apparently 
so intent on counting it that she did not 
hear his cheerful greeting. 

When she had shoved his sheet back 
to him, he stood still, waiting. 

“Your money’s all right,” said Marie 
Elizabeth sharply. 
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\s he made no move, she frowned 
and spoke still more sharply: 

“What do you want?” 

“Do you always look like that?” he 
asked slowly. 

Marie Elizabeth reddened resentfully, 
opened her lips for a scathing reply, 
thought better of it and turned her back 
to him. She did not face the passage- 
way again until he was quite gone. 


each day his greeting was as cheerful 
and hearty as ever. 

Had he been the least bit humble, had 
there not been in his manner an assur- 
ance of perfect equality, had he even 
shown her that deferential gallantry 
which is the tribute paid to pretty femi- 
ninity the world over, Marie Elizabeth 
would have forgiven him promptly, and 
would have accorded him his proper 
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After that, each day brought a skir- 
mish of words between the little cashier 
in her trim white linen waist with its 
embroidered cuffs and collar, and the 
big, raw driver in his shabby, shapeless 
coat with the thin, dingy sweater be- 
neath it. Marie Elizabeth used all her 
sarcasm, and she was one who had “the 
tongue,” but his wit was the keener. 
Then she tried haughty indifference ; 
he was not in the least impressed and 


niche in her friendship. But each day, 
as he swung down the passage to the 
alley doors, it seemed to her that his 
shoulders were carried with ever in- 
creasing confidence, and there was some- 
thing about the set of his head and the 
angle at which he wore his driver’s cap 
that irritated the little cashier exceed- 
ingly. 

And when, one morning, he appeared 
resplendent in a brand new uniform, 

















the girl drew a breath of surprise. 
\gainst the blue of the cloth, his skin 
was fine and ruddy, and his eyes were as 
clear as the famous lakes of his native 
land. He looked so trim and wholesome 
that, in spite of herself, Marie Elizabeth 
unbent and, in words half-jesting, told 
him so. He turned solemnly around that 
she might observe the fit of the coat in 
detail. Marie Elizabeth smiled to her- 
self and complimented it encouragingly, 
as one might knowingly add to the pleas- 
ure of a child. 

He leaned against the wire netting 
before her, pushed back his cap and 
ran his fingers through his short, crisp 
curls. 

“T wanted to ask you if you'd like to 
go out with me Sunday afternoon? | 
know where. you live—Harrigan showed 
me. I’ll come for you about two.” 

Sheer astonishment turned Marie 
Elizabeth dumb; then the hostility that 
his cock-sure independence always 
roused in her rushed back. She_searched 
her mind for words sufficiently cutting 
in which to voice a refusal, and said, 
with an insolent droop to her eyelids: 

“In those clothes?” 

“Tt’s well you know they’re all I’ve 
got.” He took off his cap and ran his 
hand over the gold letters of the firm’s 
name. “Are you ashamed to have people 
know you work here?” he added. 

“Of course not! What a question !” 

“Neither am I, then.” 

Marie Elizabeth smiled scornfully. 
“That has nothing to do with it. My 
friends—the gentlemen I know—don’t 
wear uniforms on Sunday.” 

“Maybe they don’t. Neither will I, 
always. But you can bank on one thing, 
gentleman or ne gentleman, there’s not 
one of them can show a cleaner slate 
than Dan Moylan.” 

Marie Elizabeth drummed on the 
woodwork with the fingers of her left 
hand, maneuvering so that the speaker 
got a view of Fred Berger’s diamond— 
Fred, whose name was printed in little 
black letters on an inside door of his 
father’s office—Fred, who had told her 
that before many months the style of the 
firm was to be Berger and Son, Coal 
and Tron, instead of Berger and Co. 
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Moylan pointed to the glittering 
stone. “That don’t make any difference,” 
said he. 

“Don’t it?” The girl’s red lips curled 
sarcastically. “It means I’m going to 
be married to the man who gave it to 
me. And listen:’—she leaned forward 
and spoke with cutting intensity—‘he 
pays his drivers more than you are get- 
ting. Does that mean anything ?” 

His face grew tense. ‘‘See here, girl: 
if you were a man and you saw a girl 
that you wanted—and you had a hunch 
that she might want you if she knew you 
better—would you stand by and see her 
passed out to another man, without even 
a try?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Marie Elizabeth coldly. “But I know 
one thing: you’ve got more nerve than 
anybody I ever saw in my life. And I’d 
be much obliged if you’d be on your 
way and let me do my work. All this 
talk—”’ She hesitated. ‘Maybe I’d bet- 
ter tell you: I’m engaged to marry 
Fred Berger.” 

His eyes narrowed. ‘Berger, the coal 
man?” 

"Tear 

He folded his arms deliberately and 
leaned toward her. “Do you mean to 
tell me, Mary Reilly—Oh, yes; I 
know’—as she tried to interrupt him. 
‘“That’s the name your mother gave you 
and it’s good enough for me. Do you 
mean to say that you’re thinkin’ of mar- 
rying a little sawed-off shrimp like 
that!” 

Marie Elizabeth rose with the dig- 
nity of a queen. “If you don’t go away 
from here, / will,” she said. “This place 
is for the transaction of business only 
—and don’t you ever forget it again!” 

He made no move. “Then you wont 
go with me.” 

“No,” she cried, losing her self con- 
trol, from annoyance. “No, no, no!” 

“T heard you the first time.” He 
moved away with aggravating coolness. 
“Just let me know if you change your 
mind.” 

Marie Elizabeth was half-inclined to 
tell Isabel of the driver’s audacity, but 
decided that she would wait for further 
developments—if there were to be any. 
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her- 


found 
self looking down the 


dow. She 
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“Mine will be a 


two-piece suit” 


aisle to catch a glimpse 


of his well set head 
with its rebellious, 
curling wisps of hair 
fringing his cap. She 
furious with him 
for having disarranged 
her cool and orderly 
mode of thought; he 
had given her a mix- 
ture of more emotions 
than had ever 
known. It all made her 
feel distinctly catty— 
as if she would like to 
inflict physical hurt on 
him in some way, so 
long as nothing else 
annoyed him. And 
when he came, for all 
the attention she gave 
him, he might have 
been one of the pillars 
that supported the 
walls of the shipping- 
room. 

Later, he tried to 
break the ice. “If I’d 
say I’m sorry for what 
I said, would you smile 
at me again?” 

True to her instinct 
as a daughter of Eve, 
2 Maire Elizabeth 
thawed enough to in- 
dulge her curiosity. 
She would lead him 
on. 


was 


she 











“And are you sor- 


ry?” she inquired soft- 








Then, somehow, she felt humiliated. She 
had a generous appreciation of her own 
value, and her fingers clenched tight 
when she thought of the way in which 
he had taken her for granted—as if she 
were a child—like Isabel, for instance— 
instead of being a young woman who 
had worn out more dancing slippers than 
she cared to enumerate. 

And vet. she was conscious of a most 
unusual trepidation when it grew near 
the hour for Moylan’s turn at her win- 


ly. 
“T am not, Mary Reilly,” he returned 
with an exultant grin. 


Marie Elizabeth could have struck 
him. 
With every C. O. D. there was a 


check, an invoice and an envelope, the 
amounts being triplicated. The check 
was posted in a ledger; the receipted 
bill went to the customer, and when the 
driver turned in the money with the en- 
velope, the amount was credited to the 
posted check. Late one afternoon, Marie 














Elizabeth ran down Moylan’s sheet, hes- 
itated, ran over it again, and said cold- 
ly: 
“Here’s thirty-seven-fifty you haven't 
turned in.” 

“Nobody home,” he returned easily. 
“T’ll make it again to-morrow.” 

Marie Elizabeth accepted the explana- 
tion and gave it no further thought. On 
the day following she and Isabel stopped 
on their return from lunch to look at a 
display of women’s garments in an out- 
side show window. 

“Mine will be a two piece suit,” an- 
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nounced Marie Elizabeth, after a mi- 
nute inspection. “I did better here than 
I could anywhere else, for I got a 
forty dollar suit for thirty-seven-fifty 
—the buyer made me a price on it. 
Then Marney, in the dressmaking, will 
give me an extra fitting. I paid the sec- 
ond deposit this morning; next week 
I’ll pay the rest. It’s a dream of a gray; 
I got gray because I thought it would 
be nice to travel in.” 

“And I’ll have a new suit in a couple 
of weeks, too,” declared Isabel. ‘We'll 
make it at home, though—have a dress- 

maker for one day 








and Ma’ll do the 
rest. No gray for 





“A whole carat. 


Some class to 
Freddie, isn’t 


there’ 
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me! Navy blue will 
wear two seasons. 
But then, I sha’n’t 
be a bride.” 

A shade passed 
over Marie Eliza- 
beth’s face. 

“Did I tell you, 
Isabel? It’s to be at 
Easter.”’ There was 
no light in her eyes 
as she spoke. “Then 
we're going South 
for a month—to 
New Orleans.” 

Again as Isabel 
watched her com- 
panion, a vague 
hint of trouble crept 
into her soft eyes, 
a protest against 
something half un- 
derstood ; and again 
she asked hesitat- 
ingly: 

“Don’t you want 
to, Mary Liz?” 

“Why, of course!’ 
Marie Elizabeth 
snapped the words 
out crossly. “You 
make me_ nervous 
when you get that 
—that Mona Lisa 
look on your face.” 
twitched her 














shoulders impatient- 
ly. “How stuffy the 
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air is to-day! And this collar is killing 
me. Let’s £oO in.” 

Chat afternoon she spoke to Moylan 
as one friend to another. ‘That thirty- 
seven-fifty, a couple O fdays ago—you 
haven’t turned it in. Did you forget 
it ?”’ 

He slapped his hand to his pocket 
and gave an exclamation of dismay. 
“Forget it, I did. The goods is in my 
locker at the barn. I'll call there again 
in the morning.” 

But the day following, as he turned 
to leave, Marie Elizabeth spoke to him 
again, a new note of timidity in her 
voice—and entreaty. 

“That money, Moylan. I thought per- 


haps you didn’t understand. If it isn’t 
turned in pretty soon they'll be look- 
ing it up, upstairs. You know those 


checks stand open—and the goods were 
entered on your sheet. Be sure not to 
forget it to-morrow.” 

“T’ll have it for you,” declared Moy- 


lan. “I’ve been careless about it. I'll 
report on it sure.” 
“Tt’s a wonder there hasn’t been a 


complaint sent in,’ mused Marie Eliza- 
beth thoughtfully. 

Moylan stole a glance at her, which, 
if she had seen it, would not have added 
to her peace of mind. It was his first 
glimpse of the Marie Elizabeth that 
her fellow workers knew and loved ; and 
in the man’s face was written clearly 
his hunger for a better view. 

The money was not turned in that 
day or the next, and then Marie Eliza- 
beth spoke low and rapidly, her face 
flushed and turned away, as if there 
were that between them of which she 
was ashamed. 

“The book-keeper was down here 
this morning with that outstanding C. 
O. D. and I’ve fixed it up for you so 
that it can stay open a day or so longer. 
But that’s all I can do. You must turn 
in the money by to-morrow night. You 
must, Moylan.” 

He fumbled with his delivery book, 
his head down-cast, but Marie Eliza- 


beth could not see his eyes. She had 
hoped that he would make some plaus- 
ible excuse, or indignantly repel the 
covert suggestion of her words; but, as 
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feel herself 


he stood silent, she could 
grow cold. 

She went on, her voice pleading: “You 
will, wont you, Moylan? Because if you 
don’t—” Her pause 
“And I might get in trouble, too, for 
not reporting it.” 

“Do you think I'd let you take any 
blame, Miss Reilly?” The feeling in his 
voice was real. ‘“Y’see, it was this way: 
Rca 

“Don’t.” The word was a little cry. 
“T don’t want to know. I musn’t know 
a thing, not a thing! Tell Harrigan 
about it, not me. And you must have the 
money to-morrow—you must, you must.’ 

She waited for him the next day. with 
impatience—and dread. And it was the 
veteran driver who stood at the window 
in Moylan’s place and hour. As _ he 
turned away with no word of the other, 
she summoned courage to ask him: 

“Have you got your old place back, 
Harrigan? Where’s Moylan?” 

“Dan? He left last night. Kind of 
sudden, but he said I’d hear from him 
before long. He’s been looking out for 
something better. He’s been— What’s 
the matter, Miss Reilly?” 

Marie Elizabeth was leaning back in 
her chair, her face nearly as white as 
her linen collar. ‘“It’s—nothing. It’s 
warm in here. You don’t know where he 
is? He didn’t tell you—anything ?” 

The old driver looked puzzled and 
shook his head. “I’ll hear from him 
soon,’ he said. “Was there anything 
you wanted of him, Miss Reilly?” 

“Oh no!” She forced a smile. “‘I—just 
wondered.” 

She untied her apron strings mechan- 
ically, called a boy and instructed him 
to go to the cashier’s department and 
tell the woman in charge that she must 
have a substitute at once; then she left 
her desk, and, still with a preoccupied 
air, hurried to one of the upper floors. 
Twenty minutes later, her face still ex- 
pressionless, she entered a descending 
elevator. In one hand she clutched what 
was officially known as an “off-sale,” a 
little square of pink paper; and upon 
it was written—to Marie Elizabeth the 
letters seemed blurred and misty— 

One Suit soos ons Ste 
Gray, special order. 


Was expressive. 


























At her desk again, she sat very still 
for a long time, puncturing, with pains- 
taking deliberation, a brand new ink 
pad with the point of a cherished pen. 
Then she felt blindly in her apron pock- 
et and produced a square of hemstitched 
linen, and the two huge tears that the 
little handkerchief caught before they 
fell were not caused by the loss of the 
new gray suit. 

And that night, when she left the 
store, a tall shadow followed her; as 
she stood waiting for her car it re- 
solved itself into a man who said to her 
quietly : 

“I wanted to ask 
Mary Reilly.” 

She turned on him with blazing eyes. 
“What? What can you ask of me?” 

“What are they going to do about 
that money ?” 

“Nothing,” she answered curtly. 

“And why?” 

“Because I’ve paid it in.” 

“You paid it in,” he repeated. ‘Why 
did you do that?” 

She looked him over from head to 
foot and answered deliberately, with bit- 
ing scorn: “I—don’t—know—why !” 

“Ah, but I know!’’ His face was elo- 
quent; his voice sang. “I know why. 
Come with me and I'll tell you. There’ll 
be no one see my clothes at night. Come 
just a little ways—till I tell you.” 

He took hold of her arm and she 
made no protest. Her heart throbbed 
till it hurt her; her plan of life was 
all awry. 

“So you thought I took that money ?” 

She stopped still and looked at’ him. 

“No, no; we'll keep walking on. You 
thought I took it, and when I saw you 
did, I was glad, glad. You see, girl, I 
had to know—and it came to me that 
that was the way to learn.” 

“T—I—” she said weakly. “You 
didn’t take it? What do you mean?” 

“T told you the truth. There was no 
one home the first day, and when I 
went again the lady had changed her 
mind and didn’t want the goods. Then 
I saw that you—that you were trying 
to help me out—and I was glad. So I 
didn’t turn the goods in for credit right 
away. I waited as long as I could. I 


you something, 
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waited until they came down to you and 
you fixed things up for me. Still I 
didn’t turn them in. | waited—waited 
until the last thing before I left. The 
credit will be through by to-morrow— 
you can get your money back—what 
you paid out for me. 

“I could have told you in a word; 
‘twas a cruel thing to do, but I wanted 
to be sure. You might have done any- 
one a good turn—like to tell them, as 
you did me. But this /ast—you wouldn't 
have this unless—ah, now I’m 
sure, Mary Reilly!” 

He drew her gently to him and began 
pulling at the glove on her left hand. 

“You'll take this off and give it back 
to him.” She let him draw the circlet 
from her finger. “You'll tell him ’twas 
all a mistake. / knew it was the first 
time I ever had speech with you. You 
change your name to Berger! You— 
with the sky of Ireland in your eyes! 
And I'll buy you a bigger stone some 
day. It wont be long. I’d have told you 
before if you’d let me have a show. 
When I pass my exam’s I’ll be an engi- 
neer. Not one that runs on freight trains, 
either—the kind that does bigger things. 
I’ve been studying nights a long, long 
time, and now I’ve got a place where I 
can work and learn, too.” 

She tried to speak, but there seemed 
nothing for her to say. 

“Look up at me, Mary Reilly,” he 
whispered. 

The avenue was dark and almost de- 
serted. His voice drew out the syllables 
of her name and caressed them. 

“And you'll walk with me in the park 
on Sunday, Mary Reilly?” he whispered 
again, later. ‘‘Answer me.” 

“Te. 

“In the driver’s uniform ?” 

“Te,” 

“Indeed you wont!” He latighed and 
threw back his overcoat. He was wear- 
ing conventional clothes of good style. 

“Tell me how I look.” 

Marie Elizabeth reached up and 
passed her hand over the back of his 
coat collar, letting her arm rest on his 
shoulder, saying, between a sob and a 
laugh: 

“Oh, you look—fine!”’ 


done 
Sure, 
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HEN the big power-station down 

at Bevelry Docks was finished, 
Winthrop Browne said he regarded it 
as a triumph for himself as well as for 
Consolidated Traction. He laughed as 
he said it but there was grim truth back 
of it. 

It had been a long fight to get that 
power-station, but Browne had won. 
He had convinced the road that it need- 
ed the plant—it took conviction to make 
the Directors spend three and a half 
million upon it—and to him had been 
given the difficult job of building it. 
It had been finished on the promised 
moment, and Jim Connaughton, the vet- 
eran General Manager of Consolidated 
Traction, had told Browne that he was 
satisfied—which was high praise from 
Connaughton. 

Sometimes of a winter’s night Browne 
would make his path home by the sta- 
tion. He liked to pause on the lift-bridge 
and look across the slip at Bevelry 
Docks. He could see the faint outline of 
its roof against the sky, the row of 
stacks that always breathed life up 
against the heavens, the _ brilliantly 
lighted windows throwing their fantas- 
tic shadows down upon the surface of 
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the water, the hissing arcs along the 
coaling wharf. It was all quite silent— 
within, without. Browne’s giant did his 
mighty work without the cracking of a 
knuckle. He liked to stand on the 
bridge and face his work. It was a great 
thing to him, the greatest thing in the 
world—save Marion. 

Marion was Winthrop Browne’s wife. 
She had married him because he was one 
hundred per cent man, which was about 
fifty per cent more than the men that 
she had been in the habit of meeting in 
Tremont. The boys she had known from 
the time she gone to her first dance had 
their accomplishments. Griffith Dyke- 
man had won fame in impersonating a 
woman ballet dancer; Smith Howells 
was the funniest clown who ever graced 
an amateur circus; Clifford Remsen 
could lead a cotillion to perfection. 

But while they might plan a new co- 
tillion figure, young Browne was, per- 
haps, devising an engine that would turn 
out a greater quantity of steam with a 
saving of coal. Marion loved him for 
that. 

So she planned a social career to be- 
gin right after their marriage. It would 
be great fun to take her husband—this 








He liked to pause on the lift-bridge and look across at Bevelry Docks 





real man who could make his mind build 
great engines and mighty power-houses 
—and show him to the town. Tremont 
would appreciate real brains. 

Browne did not fit well in a social 
program. He frankly confessed that he 
felt awkward in his evening suit; he did 
not know where to put his hands. More- 
over, every time that Marion would steer 
him across some ballroom to some star- 
eyed belle and she would open fire upon 
him with her pet “ism,” Browne's 
mind would go winging back to its fa- 
vorite fancies—he would wonder if that 
steam connection to the Number Two 
would hold under strain or how the 
“boosting” apparatus in the “sub” under 
the hill would do after the cables came 
out. 

The expression in the star-like eyes 
would change and their owner would 
wonder how Marion Blakely could ever 
have married such a_ stick—Griffith 
Dykeman and Clifford Remsen were so 
funny and so clever and Marion had had 
her chance at both of them. 

And there were other times when 
Browne did not go to the dances—he 





had begun to gauge his social powers 
with a deal of accuracy—and Marion 
stormed at him each time. If she made 
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an important dinner engagement, that 
was sure to be the night that Winthrop 
would telephone up that an engine had 
“gone up”—whatever that might mean 
—and everyone knows what an abso 
lute thing a dinner is. She would make 
engagements and then Browne would 
have to go down to the dirty old City 
Hall to attend a committee meeting of 
the Directors. He was hopeless—social- 
ly—completely a failure—socially. 

“TI know, Marion,” he said the night 
of the Potters’ second Thursday of June, 
the pinnacle of the “highest circles” of 
the town. More hearts had been dashed 
to pieces upon it than upon any other 
social reef in Tremont. It was the first 
time that the Winthrop Emerson 
Brownes had been invited, and here it 
was eleven o’clock, with Marion cuddled 
into a heap, her salty tears threatening 
each minute to ruin her best frock. 

Browne looked pityingly down upon 
her. 

“I know,” he began again. “But we 
were having a deuce of a time down un- 
der the hill. I don’t believe the booster 
is ever going to stand the Washington 
Avenue load.” 

She paid absolutely no attention what- 
ever. 
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“Mrs. Potter is so fussy,” she sobbed. 
“She never forgives anyone who accepts 
and then doesn’t come.” 

Browne glanced at the clock wearily. 
He had had a hard time of it there at 
the sub-station, for he was not a man to 
stand by and direct—he plunged in with 
all of his enthusiasm and the energy of 
his skilled hands. 

“T can be ready in half an hour. I'll 
"phone down for a taxi.” 

Marion shook her head. That was en- 
tirely impossible. Mrs. Potter would nev- 
er understand. Browne, reduced to hu- 
mility, begged forgiveness. When it 
finally came, there were conditions— 
Browne under no excuse was to miss the 
Condit’s dinner on. the following night ; 
there was a tea at the Mountain Ridge 
Club on Sunday afternoon that was 
quite as important. Browne groaned at 
the program. But he realized that Ma- 
rion had been grievously disappointed— 
he loved her very dearly—and so he 
promised. Nothing should keep him 
from the Condits’ dinner or the Club. 
He made an impressive business of put- 
ting it all down in his little memoran- 
dum book. 

But after all that was said and prom- 
ised, Browne missed the Condit’s dinner 
and Marion went from tears to anger. 
It had rained all Friday and they had 
a fearful time with the manholes in the 
lower part of town—‘shorts’” coming 
into the boosting stations—expensive 
fireworks at every corner of the system. 
Browne was in the middle of every bit 
of it; he never gave the Condits’ dinner 
even a passing thought until the guests 
at that affair had come and gone. Then 
he hurried home and found that Marion 
would not speak to him. 

In the morning she relented just 
enough to send word downstairs to him 
at breakfast that if he was wise he would 
not fail to join her at Mountain Ridge 
—she was going to make a day of it 
out there. Marion did not wish to be 
too severe with her husband. Despite his 
fault, he was still manly, handsome, 
generous, kind, appreciative—an entire- 
ly lovable husband. 

It cleared after the rain and that Sun- 
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day was so warm, so summer-like, that 
Marion, by the time she had reached the 
club, fully inclined to forgive 
Browne for another—and final—time. 
She went over the course once and when 
she returned she caught sight of herself 
in a friendly mirror, flushed rosily, trim 
and neat in her tailor-made linen. She 
was Satisfied with herself. 

She settled on the broad veranda aft- 
er lunch, where she could see the trolley- 
cars stop at the foot of the lawn and the 
men come trooping out for their half 
holiday. “Two o’clock,” she had told 
him, but she was waiting a half-hour be- 
fore ; he might come earlier. At ten min- 
utes before two she recalled his precise 
habit of never coming ahead of time. 

At just two, a car stopped and a group 
of men lef* it. Marion scanned each 
anxiously. browne was not there. She 
bit her lip for an instant. Perhaps he was 
detained and had missed that very car. 
But the next car did not bring him, nor 
the next, nor the next after that. It was 
three o’clock. She was very angry once 
again. Her satisfaction at her own ap- 
pearance, her joy at the very sight of the 
gay club-house, was all gone. She slipped 
away from them all. 

Clifford Remsen had his automobile 
at the gate and offered her a ride back 
into town. She accepted. He chattered 
at her in his inoffensive way. She paid 
no attention to him. Once, in a particu- 
larly bitter moment, she thought that 
she would let Clifford Remsen make 
love to her. But Clifford Remsen was 
Clifford Remsen and that was one bar- 
rier. 

When she was home she refused din- 
ner and locked herself in her room. For 
hours she lay there, tossing, crying, even 
dozing at times, for she was very tired. 
Once she heard the clock strike mid- 
night and that roused her. A tap came 
upon her door. The cook asked if she 
should put the chain upon the street 
door. 

“Is Mr. Browne home?” asked Ma- 
rion. 

“T don’t think so,” said cook. 

Winthrop not home! Her anger turned 
to fear. Had anything happened? She 
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started to go to his room. Then her 
anger held her helpless and she halted. 
One o’clock and again she fought the 
temptation. Once again her pride con- 
quered it. She would not demean herself 
by going to his room. Two o’clock, and 
pride lost. Marion, weak and trembling, 
shuffled into her husband’s room. The 
bed was untouched. She dropped across 
it and began crying as if her heart would 
break. Her anger was all gone. “He’s 
tired of your nagging and he’s gone,” 
sang a wicked spirit into her heart, un- 
til she bade it begone. Winthrop Browne 
was a man. She had married a real man. 

But what had come to pass? She re- 
membered the kind of men who worked 
under Browne: they were a hard lot. She 
knew that power-houses were dangerous 
places—that there was hardly a month 
when Bevelry Docks did not claim some 
victim. She was thoroughly aroused. She 
must act at once. Her love for her hus- 
band surged over her like a mighty tide. 
She walked erect to the telephone. For 
a moment she puzzled her head. Her 
father was out of town. The police? No. 
They would spread it to the newspapers 
and there would be a horrid sensation. 
There was—Marion gave a little cry 
that was almost joy and lifted the re- 
ceiver from its hook. 


Jim Connaughton pushed the crib- 
bage board back from him and laughed 
at his adversary. 

“T’ll beat you next time, John,” he 
said. 

“It’s past two o’clock,” was the meek 
protest. 

“Just one more,” pleaded old Jim. 
John Woodward shuffled the cards—then 
hesitated. One of tlie club servants had 
broken in upon them and was whisper- 
ing to the General Manager. Connaugh- 
ton was puzzled. 

“What lady on the ’phone?” he de- 
manded. 

“A Mrs. Browne, sir.” 

Connaughton gave one rueful glance 
at his hand. It was strong and this time 
he was going to beat his old adversary. 
Then he put the cards down and went 
to the telephone. When he came back he 
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took no notice of the cards. He was nerv- 
ous and upset and he whispered anxious- 
ly to John Woodward. 

The attorney, keen and cool and prac- 
tical, reassured him. The G. M. found 
his hat and the two men went down to 
his automobile. 

“Police headquarters,” he said to the 
chauffeur. 


Winthrop Browne had slammed his 
desk shut on the stroke of noon. 

“T’ll not disappoint the girl again,” he 
said and he was glad that nothing had 
arisen to interfere with the afternoon at 
the country club. But when he turned the 
corner to take-his car he caught a dis- 
tant view of the tall stacks at Bevelry 
Docks. He checked himself and turned 
toward the power-station. 

“I want to see what it’s like in the 
boiler alleys,” he told himself. “I’ve 
loads of time.” 

They had been having a deal of com- 
plaint from the men, about the heat in 
the alleys these first summer days. 
Browne’s plans had provided for blow- 
ers, but Consolidated Traction, in one of 
its fits of economy, had eliminated them. 

McTavish, his tall, steel-grained 
boiler boss, met Browne at the doorway 
of the docks. 

“We're afire in the attic,” he told the 
Chief Engineer. 

Browne looked at him sharply. Some 
had wondered why he had chosen the 
big, red-headed Scotchman to boss the 
station. McTavish was a crude sort, with 
fishy blue eyes; his neck was long; so 
were his wrists and they were fringed 
with more red. But Browne had known. 
McTavish understood nothing of the 
electrical equipment but there was not 
a detail of the big boilers that he did 
not hold upon his finger-tips. He had 
gained his knowledge in the hold of a 
big trans-Atlantic steamship. 

“E’ets my opinion,” he offered def- 
erentially, “that we’ll ha’ to put fewer 
o’ the coals in th’ attic. Never yet see 
sixteen foot o’ the stuff lie ’thout trou- 
ble.” 

Browne nodded at the frank criticism 
of his station. He knew the danger of 
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spt ntaneous com- 
bustion in the bunk 
ers but he smiled 
grimly when he re 
membered how 
Connaughton had 
forced the idea. The 
G. M. had held 
some fear that a 
long strike might 
cripple their coal 
supply and he had 
insisted upon the 
great bin; there 
were 12,000 tons of 
bituminous _ that 
minute in the attic 
of Bevelry Docks. 
“We'll stick it out 
over Sunday,” was 
all Browne said. “It 
can’t get far on us 
in a hurry and | 
want the boys to 
have Sunday off. 
We'll begin drawing 
off, Monday. As 
long as this wind 
continues it'll stay 
hot and sticky. 
They'll like to get 
out of the bay to- 
morrow. How are 
the alleys?” 
“Theyre war- 
rum,” McTavish ad- 
mitted frankly; 
“but, mon, you 
ought t’ ha’ seen it 
down in the stokes 
0 6th’=« Valambria. 
We'd get it one hun 
dred an’ forty all 


.th’ way from th’ Mersey to th’ Hook 


an’ th’ men seemin’ to like it. We’ve got 
another lot here—ye might be callin’ 
them babylike.” 

But when Brown had glanced at the 
first of the murky alleys, the glare of 
open furnace doors glowing like the 
gateways of an inferno and bringing the 
half-naked figures of the stokers into 
brilliant ruddiness against the blackness, 
he held to his own opinion. The tem- 





The man was crazy —stark mad 
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perature registered 112 degrees and that 
was hot on a muggy day. 

The men looked at their big boss sul- 
lenly, as if they wished that he might 
stand at the fires for a quarter of an 
hour. There had been one of them, a big 
South-of-England man with an ugly scar 
across his face, who had once threatened 
Browne to his face, because of that sick- 
ening heat in the alleys. Browne, with 
wit and tact, had silenced him. 













































He decided to go up into the bunkers. 
He trusted McTavish, but he wished to 
see for himself. He climbed to the sec- 
ond boiler and then to a narrow passage 
that ran at the base of the chimney 
stacks. From its far end a circular stair 
ran up into the peak of the roof. Up 
under the ridge there, Browne could hear 
the monotonous clank of the automatic 
conveyor, bringing the coal from the 
dock to the bunkers—a manless thing 
that he had devised to lessen the power- 
house costs for Jim Connaughton. He 
paused half way up the long stair. There 
was a rush of emptying coal from the 
conveyor, but he felt a footfall upon 
the stair. Perhaps McTavish was going 
up with him. It was not McTavish. It 
was the stoker from the South-of-Eng- 
land, shirtless and ‘dirty. 

“What are you doing up here?” 
Browne shouted down at him. 

The man did not answer, but started 
up the stairs in leaps and _ bounds. 
Browne scented trouble instantly. In the 
next instant the truth came to him. The 
heat—the heat in those fearful alleys— 
had turned the stoker’s brain. A scar on 
the head is a bad sign—and the stoker 
was a giant. He was crazy, stark mad, 
and he began cursing Browne. Browne 
flew up the stair. It was his only chance. 
The stoker came upon his heels. Browne 
crossed the conveyor; the stoker crossed 
after him. They were alone in the attic 
now, and they were slipping along the 
conveyor passage. 

The place was hot. It was filled with 
smoke from the burning coal and both 
men choked and stumbled in the dim 
light. Ahead, a door was open and 
through it Browne could look over the 
town. There were roofs and chimneys 
all wavering in the blistering heat that 
rose up from the streets, and beyond 
there was a church spire with a clock. 
The clock said ‘‘one-thirty” and Browne 
knew that he would be late at the coun- 
try club. Poor Marion! 

A low voice just behind him brought 
him back into the immediate. The stoker 
was crouching. Browne saw. The man 
with murder in his fuddled brain was 
going to catch his fancied enemy and 
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thrust him through the open door down 
into the street below. 

“We go—together,” the man said in 
distinct English and laughed as he said 
it. Browne thought of no golf-teas. He 
was thrown back upon the primal neces- 
sity of saving his life. He looked about 
him. 

A sectional iron ladder, with wooden 
rungs, which led down into the bunker, 
was lashed to the conveyor. It was al- 
most no hope at all, but Browne chanced 
it. He dropped down the ladder; the 
stoker stopped above. His mind was 
fuddled and he did not like ladders. 
srowne dropped from the bottom rung 
to the soft mass of coal. His pursuer, 
with sudden and devilish wit, loosed the 
lashing ropes and the heavy ladder fell 
into the coal with a mighty clatter. The 
escape was closed. 

The straight steel sides of the bin rose 
high above Browne, sheer and slippery. 
His foothold was a treacherous thing, 
The coal was being constantly drawn to 
feed the hungry fires. The conveyor as 
constantly spread new surface upon it. 
When it stopped at the end of the day 

srowne knew that he would sink 

the deeper into the bunkers. There was 
no mistaking his danger. He was being 
drawn closer and closer toward the 
gates. 

He remembered Frankenstein—the 
man who created a monster, only to have 
it rise up and destroy him. He, too, had 
built a giant in Bevelry Docks—a silent, 
all-powerful creature—who sent his un- 
seen energy tingling to the far corner of 
a great city and lifted heavy cars filled 
with humans over distant hills. Now, in 
pitiless turn, this giant creation of his 
own brain was demanding his flesh and 
blood for the fires that never grew cold. 

It dazzled Browne for a moment to 
contemplate his own end ; then—the very 
next moment—he clamped his jaws to- 
gether and swore that it was not to be. 
There was Marion, and tears came to his 
eyes when he thought of her. It must be 
past two o’clock already and she was 
waiting at the Mountain Ridge, losing 
her faith in the man to whom she had 
once so freely given it. And yet— 
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“It aint true. 














she might understand. She should under- 
stand. He would tell her with his own 
lips and beg forgiveness. 

It was hot, fearfully hot, hotter than 
ever the alleys had been, there in the 
bunkers of burning coal. The smoke 
curled into the black place and choked 
him at every turn. He bent his head low 
and began circling the steel bin, feeling 
his way like a man gone blind. He must 
find some resting point. The conveyor 
would soon stop until Monday morning 
and then the coal would be steadily 
dropping in the bins. 

On Monday morning, the oilers would 
come up into the attic to inspect the 
coaling apparatus. Monday morning! 
This was Saturday afternoon. Forty- 
three hours! In forty-three hours the 
hungry boilers would be reaching for 
him. He must find a lodging place. He 
began his slow circling of the bin once 
again. When the thick smoke choked 
him more than usual he paused to think 
of Marion—poor, disappointed Marion 
waiting for him up there at the cool 
country club. 


Connaughton did not go home at all 
that night. He drove with John Wood- 
ward straight to Police Headquarters 
and the gossips who hang around that 
place began to whisper when they saw 
that Laney, the big chief, had come 
from his comfortable bed to confer with 
the General Manager of Consolidated 
Traction It took a big man to get Laney 
out of bed 

Laney and Woodward begged the old 
man to be calm. He stormed at their 
theories—what he wanted was action, 
not theories—and he told them so in 
plain but picturesque English. Con- 
naughton had a reputation of being a 
mountain of resources and conservatism ; 
just now he was a volcano—a volcano 
burning with his love for the boy who 
had come to be a man under his eyes, 
with his big heart full of sympathy for 
the girl, crying her eyes out in a lonely 
house 





Connaughton and Laney drove again 
to the Docks that Sunday afternoon. 
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“I aint sure that we made the right 
search here,” said the G. M. He was 
worn and his voice was unsteady. “You 
know he was here the last track we got 
of him.” 

He glanced at the tall power-house 
as if he pleaded that it might become 
entirely human and tell him of the secret 
it possessed. Laney shook his head. 

“We made a good search this morn- 
ing,” he persisted. “I’m drawing my 
nets along the docks now, Jim. We’ve a 
lot of bad places in there and I aint sat- 
isfied till we’ve gone in at the bottom 
of every one.” 

Indeed, as Connaughton went inside 
Bevelry Docks, Laney was out of the 
automobile on the opposite side and 
poking down a dark alley that lost itself 
in by the railroad yards. Old Jim, walk- 
ing slowly, showing each of his many 
years, entered the station. He passed the 
length of the long switch-board where 
a hundred delicate needles, quivering 
upon dials, and illuminated by shaded 
lamps,. were the intelligence of the 
creature, recording the watts and ohms, 
each bit of energy that Bevelry Docks 
absorbed only to send out once again 
in unseen form. He entered the boiler- 
stack and McTavish saluted him. Old 
Jim returi.ed the salutation gravely, then 
suddenly awoke. 

“Are you sure you made a good 
search?” he demanded anew. 

“We were down in the cellars, sor, 
about iverywhere.” He was going to add 
that they missed the bunkers, because 
they were afire again and Browne could 
under no possibility be there. Then he 
thought that the biggest boss might not 
like to hear about the fire in the attic 
and so simply added: “We've changed 
crews. This crowd’s jus’ come on; it’s th’ 
crowd ‘twas on yesterday when he was 
in here.” 

Old Jim looked at them sharply. They 
were a strange lot—‘“foreigners,” he 
called them, and forgot the bonny green 
island where he had been born these 
many years ago. These were “foreigners” 
because they might never understand. 
They seemed content to stand in a blood- 
hot boiler alley and feed a row of stoke- 
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holes. One of them came toward him. 
He was a dull-witted fellow, but a 
splendid human animal. His wits were 
sharp enough for him to recognize Con- 
naughton as one in command. 

Chis stoker talked with his hands in a 
guttural foreign tongue. Connaughton 
was no linguist, but Connaughton under- 
stood. The man was telling how a body 
had hurtled from the attic door at the 
waterside of Bevelry Docks. It had 
turned three times—the man showed that 
with his hands—and struck the water in 
the slip. Once it had come up again and 
then it was gone. It was evening and the 
stoker could not see the man clearly. 

McTavish choked. Connaughton 
grasped the stoker by the shoulders. 

“It aint true,” he roared. “It’s a lie, 
it’s all a lie-—a damn lie,” and he began 
crying, himself, even as Marion Browne 
had cried. 

Ihe man stuck to his story. He made 
the sign of the cross again and again. 
He might have made it into eternity 
but Connaughton would not have be- 
lieved him. He knew Browne and he 
knew he was not of that sort. 

His resolution was set. Laney would 
have to put on more men. He would 
send to New York, to Phila elphia, to 
Chicago—only there must be no lagging 
in the search. Not a corner must be neg- 
lected. He turned to get after Laney. 
Another stoker came and spoke to Mc- 
lavish. 

Che Number Sixteen boiler was firing 
badly. Would McTavish take a look at 
it. McTavish turned back with the man. 
Connaughton, with odd curiosity, fol- 
lowed. McTavish opened the fire-box 
door. He demanded a rake and the 
stoker reached in with the long imple- 
ment. 

They fell back from the terrific heat 
of that open door and stood silent in 
its glare. The stoker poked with his 
rake. Then he gave a quick look of sat- 
isfaction and drew forth a mass of 
molten iron. The seat of the trouble had 
been located. 

Rob McTavish’s face grew pale even 
in the glow of that ruddy firelight. 

“Oh, God,” he whispered, half aloud. 


Connaughton’s hand gripped his; his 
eyes spoke the question. 

“Th’ ladder,” choked out the boiler- 
room boss. ‘Th’ ladder from th’ bunk 
ers.” 

Connaughton asked again. What of 
the ladder? McTavish was silent for a 
moment; then he broke forth in a 
mighty roar. 

“He’s up there, mon! He’s up in the 
burnin’ coals. He’s up there an’ God 
help him.” 

He wavered, wavered for the first time 
in his hard life, this old Rob McTavish, 
and Jim Connaughton saved him from 
falling. 

“What next?” snapped old Jim. He 
was alert once again—the same Con 
naughton who had faced crises before, 
getting into action. 

McTavish faced him unsteadily. 

“There’s only one thing we can do an’ 
I’m feared, mon, it’s too late.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Ye'd never have it. We'll have to 
draw all th’ fires.” 

“Do it, at once,” snapped the G. M. 

“Do you realize,” said McTavish, 
“we'll shut down. We can’t move a car 
for a day an’ a night.” 

“T don’t care if there isn’t a car mov- 
ing in Tremont for a month,” roared 
back old Jim. “I don’t care if we never 
move a car again; we'll fin’ that boy— 
we'll fin’ him alive or —” 

Even while McTavish was giving his 
orders, Connaughton was at the base of 
the first of the long stairs. He was not a 
young man; rheumatism made him dread 
every step he took, but he had forgotten 
such things as aches and pains. 

“T can take you part o’ th’ way in th’ 
lift,” shouted McTavish. 

Connaughton was half way up the 
stairs. 

“You draw your fires,” he shouted 
back. 

He went up that long stair two steps 
at a time—Jim Connaughton, who 
leaned heavily upon his stick when he 
went from his automobile to his office. 

He did not hesitate at the long cir- 
cular stair. McTavish, big and strong, 
overtaking him, found the G. M. steady 























































at it up the climb—the conveyor was 
one hundred and thirty-five feet above 
the level of the street. Connaughton 
poked his way out over the contraption. 
It was lighted for him by an open door 
that looked over the roofs and chim- 
neys of the town. He had never before 
been there, but he only looked to right 
and left to see the figure of a man in 
the smoke-filled shadows. He choked 
from the fumes but he cleared his throat 
and sent out a mighty cry. 

“Hullo, Browne, hullo,” he roared. 

No answer came from the shadows. 

“Hullo, Browne, hullo!” 

From far below, from the blackness 
of the bunkers, there was a faint call. 


Browne went the length of the long 
sides of the bin a dozen times—all save 
that one part where the fire burned too 
hot to make it a possibility. Each time 
he felt that he was lower; the conveyor 
had stopped its work; and the boilers 
were drawing more and more from their 
stores. It was night; Browne felt sure of 
that. It would have been absolutely 
black save for the dull glow of the fires 
that burned within the bunkers. 

He was thinking of Marion, thinking 
of the great happiness she had been to 
him. If he should be taken from her, he 
hoped that he would be allowed to re- 
member her—that was all he asked. 
Then again came the old determination 
and an old phrase that rang in his ears 
when he built Bevelry Docks. 

“Came the Whisper—Came the Vision 
—Came the Power with the Need.” 

“Came the Power with the Need.” He 
reached forward in the mechanical way 
in which he had been reaching for hours 
—on!y to touch the smooth steel surface. 
A bolt—loosened from its socket—stood 
out within the bunker. It was less than 
twice twelve inches long, but to Browne 
it was like a sail to a shipwrecked sailor. 
His hand gripped it firmly. It was a 
stout and solid bolt. It was more than a 
mere bit of steel; it was salvation. 

With that bolt to grasp he might keep 
his hold on the sliding surface of the 
coal. The peak of the load was already 
past and they were beginning to shut 
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down on the boilers. It was a chance 
only a thousandth part of a chance—but 
Browne gripped it. 

Four hours he stood steadily by that 
friendly loosened bolt. At times he knelt 
to pile the coal with his bruised and 
bleeding hands underneath his feet, and 
then he rested by catching his hold on 
the bolt again. Once or twice he lost con- 
sciousness. Once he dreamed that he 
was back with Marion again, back home, 
and that she was caressing him in her 
loving way. 

From that dream he woke to life— 
life, a thin thread hung from a steel bolt 
and balanced on a shifting pile of coal. 
He dreamed again, many times. His 
dreams were odd fantasies, each of them. 
They aided him in the monotonous wait. 

Hours passed and still Browne held 
fast. His muscles ached; his very soul 
cried forth in the torment that delay 
placed upon him. Still he dreamed. He 
dreamed of more banquets, of his wife 


again and again and again. He dreamed - 


that Connaughton was calling to him: 

“Hullo, Browne, hullo!” in the fa- 
miliar, strong old tones. 

From that dream he awoke to his 
world of blackness, a little hill of coal, 
fast disappearing from under his feet 
and— 

“Hullo, Browne, hullo!”’ 

That was no dream. That was a real 
voice calling down to him. He cleared 
his voice for a mighty effort. 

“Hullo, it’s Browne,” he shouted 
back. 


Marion left the bedside where they 
had laid her husband and came to Jim 
Connaughton, threw her arms around 
him as if he had been her own daddy, 
and kissed him, again and again. 

“You'll stay and share our happiness,” 
she said, hesitating. 

But Connaughton felt that he was not 
quite needed there that evening. He 
turned to John Woodward, his lifelong 
chum. 

“John, there’s still a hand of crib’ to 
be played out at the Club. I dealt my- 
self a good one and I think it’s my turn 
—this time, John.” 
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ERTAIN choice spirits of Watford 

decided that nothing short of a 
charivari would do justice to the occa- 
sion, and for several days they gloated 
and planned in secret. Then, just as the 
details were all arranged, one of the 
more daring made a suggestion that 
fairly thrilled the others. 

“No,” he said, “no charivari! It’s 
too common and too tame. We got to 
do something to Ed Copley that’ll 
wake him up and make him remember. 
We'll steal the bride.” 

Copley, a young farmer who lived a 
few miles out, was not over-popular 
with the crowd. He was somewhat too 
industrious, perhaps, and had too little 
time for what they considered sport. 
Anyhow, with nothing in particular 
against him except his aloofness, he was 
considered rather more than fair game 
on such an occasion as this. 

“That'll be something like!” the re- 
sourceful one went on enthusiastically. 
“That'll have him standin’ on his head 
and throwin’ out signals of distress with 
his feet! That'll be a joke that is a 
joke! Course we wont hurt her none, 
and we'll give her back after we've 
had him jumpin’ from one spasm to an- 
other for a time!” 

It had a lovely sound, but a few 
cautious ones demurred. It was rather 
a difficult thing to do, they argued. 

“Nothing easier!” declared the orig- 
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inator of the idea. ‘They aint goin’ on 
any trip—not right away, anyhow—so 
we'll hold ’em up and take her away 
while they’re drivin’ out to the farm 
after the reception. Tanby’s woods is a 
good place to lay for ’em.” 

Objection was then made by the 
dubious few that they would be recog- 
nized by their voices, even if they were 
otherwise disguised. 

“Shucks!” retorted the enthusiast. 
“We can easy disguise ourselves, and 
I'll get Pete Stimson over from Snag 
Hollow to do the little talkin’ that has 
to be done. He’ll be in on a game like 
this in a minute. Most likely he’ll bring 
some Snag Hollow boys along.” 

No thought of the poor girl, you'll 
notice! There never is! It was just a 
joke—a royal joke—on the groom. 


But it is not always an easy matter 
to possess yourself of another’s bride. 
Even the most peaceable of men may 
be expected to make vigorous objection 
when an effort is made summarily to 
deprive him of the wife he has just 
acquired; and Copley, although no 
brawler, was not the most peaceable of 
men. 

Hardly more than half an hour after 
he had left with his bride he returned 
alone, his horse on a dead run and him- 
self wounded and in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. 
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“They've stolen Bess!’ he screamed 
as he dashed up to the Watford House. 
“They've stolen Bess! Get Gaylord! 
He’s the man! Get Phil Gaylord!” 

While some helped him from the bug- 
gy and into the hotel, where examina- 
tion was made of his injured shoulder 
by “Doc” Reynolds, others, including 
the marshal, raced away to Gaylord’s 
home. They did not know just what the 
trouble was, but it was evident that 
there had been an affray of some sort 
and that Gaylord was implicated. 

Copley’s story, told while his wound 
was being dressed, was rather incoher- 
ent, but the main facts were soon as- 
certained. He and his bride had been 
stopped by armed and masked men in 
the gloom of Tanby’s woods and or- 
dered to get out of the buggy; but, 
in spite of the fact that this order was 
backed by a liberal display of weapons, 
Copley had refused. He suspected a 
practical joke, but, whether it proved 
to be that or not, he did not intend to 
surrender the slight advantage their po- 
sition in the buggy gave them. 

Copley was not very clear as to 
details in what followed. He laid about 
him with the whip, and some one, pos- 
sibly by accident, possibly enraged by 
the sting of the lash, fired, hitting him 
in the shoulder and leaving him con- 
fused and helpless for a moment. In 
that moment of time the hysterical girl 
was dragged from the buggy and the 
horse released by the man holding him 
and sent him galloping down the road. 

With one arm useless, Copley had 
trouble stopping the horse, and there 
was no sign of either girl or men when 
he returned to the spot a few minutes 
later. So he raced back for help. 

“It was Phil Gaylord put up that 
job!” he declared again and again. 
“He’s the only skunk mean enough to 
do it!” 

It was recalled then that Phil Gay- 
lord and Ed Copley were—well, cer- 
tainly not friends. There was a grudge 
of long standing between the two, and 
the girl that Copley married was in 
some way involved in the trouble. More- 
over, although he had recognized no 
one in the crowd, Copley insisted that 
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when returning for help he had seen 
Gaylord slip away into the darkness of 
the woods. This made a plausible but 
not necessarily convincing case against 
him. It became somewhat more con- 
vincing, however, when the marshal and 
those accompanying him returned with 
Gaylord. 

“Caught him sneakin’ home by the 
back way!” explained the Marshal. 
“He was comin’ from the direction of 
Tanby’s woods, too.” 

Copley was fairly crazy with rage. 
In spite of his wound, he had to be 
held to keep him from wreaking person- 
al vengeance. 

“You dog! You coward! You devil!’ 
he screamed. ‘‘Where’s my _ wife? 
Where’s Bess? What have you done with 
her?” Then, as Gaylord insisted sul- 
lenly that he knew nothing whatever 
about her, Copley begged to be re- 
leased. “Let me go!” he pleaded. “Let 
me get my fingers on his throat! Lend 
me a gun, somebody !” 

Naturally, his plea was unheeded, 
although there were those in the crowd 
who felt that it was not unreasonable 
in the circumstances. 

Gaylord continued sullen and reti- 
cent. He said he had had no hand in 
the affair and knew nothing of the 
whereabouts of the bride. Asked where 
he had been that evening, he said he 
had been out for a stroll and admitted 
that his stroll had taken him in the di- 
rection of Tanby’s woods. Urged to re- 
veal the identity of others in the crowd, 
he maintained that he had been with 
no crowd and had seen no crowd. 

“Search him!” cried Copley. 

The search revealed a revolver with 
one chamber empty. Gaylord said he 
had shot at a chipmunk the day before. 

“Hit him?” asked the marshal. 

“No,” answered Gaylord. 

“Well, I guess you hit what you shot 
at,” retorted the marshal. “It looks to 
me like I better take charge of you, and 
then mebbe you'll be willin’ to talk by 
mornin’.” 

For lack of a suitable jail in Watford, 
and as a precaution against summary 
vengeance, the marshal decided to take 
Gaylord to Rockland, the county seat. 
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II 


Lucas Kirkham, summoned by wire, 
found his client in jail at Rockland. 

“Well, what are you doing here?’ 
demanded Kirkham, after the situation 
had been briefly explained to him. ‘*The 
man isn’t dead and isn’t going to die, 
and no harm has come to the girl, so 
it’s a bail case, all right. Can’t you 
get bail?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Gaylord, “I 
could get bail easy enough, but I think 
I’m rather safer here. Copley is quite 
a bit excited, you know, and he might 
get hold of a revolver or a knife or 
something. There are others at Watford 
who are considerably incensed over the 
affair, too, and tar and feathers wouldn't 
be beyond them. I’m better off here 
than there, I imagine.” 

“But the girl is back,” argued Kirk- 
ham. 

“Ves, she’s back,” returned Gaylord, 
“but she’s hysterical, I understand— 
frazzled nerves and all that sort of 
thing! I don’t blame Copley for wanting 
to kill anybody that was mixed up in 
the affair!” 

“Then you really had nothing to do 
with it?” suggested Kirkham. 

“Me!” exclaimed Gaylord. “I should 
say not! That’s not my style! Any time 
I feel I’ve got to get even with Copley 
I’ll beat him up or shoot him or some- 
thing like that, but I don’t scare women 
to death, and most of all I don’t do 
anything to hurt her!” 

“Oh, that’s how it is, is it?” com- 
mented Kirkham. 

“Ves, that’s how it is,” asserted Gay- 
lord. . 

“Well, can’t she throw any light on 
the affair?” asked Kirkham. 

Gaylord shook his head. “I haven't 
seen her, of course,” he explained; “but 
I understand she can’t tell anything that 
helps. She was crazy with fright and 
anxiety, for she didn’t know what might 
happen to her or what had happened to 
her husband. They were all masked, and 
the only man who did any talking at all 
had a voice she didn’t recognize. She was 
shut up in a deserted house all night— 
probably Sim Cotter’s old place—and 
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in the morning they took her as close to 
Copley’s farm as they dared and turned 
her loose. She was pretty near clean out 
of her head when she got home.” 

Kirkham pondered this a moment. 
Then he asked Gaylord to explain in 
detail just what evidence there was 
against him. 

“Why, there really isn’t much, of any 
consequence,” replied Gaylord, “but the 
people are excited, you know, and they 
don’t reason. They know that Copley 
and I have had serious differences, and 
they jump to the conclusion that I went 
into this for revenge. That’s foolish! 
They know that we were rivals, and they 
think that explains everything. They’re 
idiots!’ he declared with sudden pas- 
sion. “Even if I were contemptible 
enough to try to strike him through an- 
other, it would never be Bess Wilson— 
never in the world! I couldn’t do that! 
sut they don’t understand, and they 
think it looks bad.” 

Kirkham nodded. In view of the hor- 
rible things that some jealous and dis- 
appointed lovers do, the average man 
would deem suspicion justified. But 
there was the ring of sincerity in Gay- 
lord’s words. 

“Then,” he went on, “there is the 
fact that I was carrying a revolver with 
one chamber empty.” 

‘“‘How did it come to be empty?” put 
in Kirkham. 

“T fired at a chipmunk, just as I told 
them.” 

“Do you ordinarily carry a revolver?” 

“Ne.” 

“That makes an awkward situation,” 
commented Kirkham. ‘Why were you 
carrying one then?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Gaylord. 
“For no special reason or purpose.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well, Copley says he saw me slip 
into the woods near the place where 
the trouble occurred.” 

“Did he?” 

“It’s quite likely. I was where he 
says I was.” 

“What doing?” 

“Going home.” 

“From where?” 

Gaylord drew a long breath. “Oh, I 
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presume I’ve got to tell you the whole 
story,” he sighed. 

“T presume you have,” returned Kirk- 
ham grimly, “if you expect me to defend 
you; but if you have any plausible ex- 
planation,” he added, “1 don’t see why 
you didn’t give it when you were ar- 
rested.” 

“It isn’t plausible,” explained Gay- 
lord. “At least, it wouldn’t be to that 
crowd. I’d only have made matters 
worse. Perhaps it wont sound very 
to you, either, but it’s the truth.” 

“Let’s have it anyway,” urged Kirk- 
ham. 

“I was worried—not on his account, 
but on hers.” 

“Then you knew ?” 

“Oh, I never suspected anything as 
dastardly as what they actually did,” 
explained Gaylord, “but I feared some 
mischief was afoot. You see, Dan Con- 
ger sounded me on a charivari proposi- 
tion, but I wouldn’t listen to it! I don’t 
believe in boisterous horse-play, especi- 
ally where a woman is concerned, and 
this wasn’t a deal for me to get into any- 
way. I expressed my views in pretty 
strong language. Dan laughed it off, 
admitting that I was probably right, 
and left me with the impression that 
the idea had taken no definite form and 
would doubtless be given up.” 

“Then Dan was one of them?” sug- 
gested Kirkham. 

“Probably.” 

“Well, why didn’t you—” 

“Because,” interrupted Gaylord, an- 
ticipating the question, “I had no proof 
and would only get myself in deeper 
if I admitted any advance knowledge 
of the affair at all.” 

“Nevertheless, we'll remember Dan,” 
commented Kirkham. ‘Go on.” 

“IT reasoned that it was no affair of 
mine,” resumed Gaylord, “but I was 
not satisfied with the reasoning. You 
never know where a charivari may end. 
The pinheads who go in for that sort 
of thing, even when they intend no 
real harm, have no judgment. They 
might go as far as they liked with Cop- 
ley, for all of me, but I couldn’t feel 
easy about her. Of course, they might 
give the whole thing up, as Dan inti- 
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mated, but I wasn’t at all sure of that. 
It worried me until I decided at the last 
minute to investigate on my own ac- 
count. I didn’t have any very clear idea 
of what I’d do if I found they were 
up to mischief, but I might have a 
chance to warn Copley or I might be 
able to keep the crowd from going to 
extremes. I didn’t expect any shooting, 
but I just naturally, and with no par- 
ticular purpose, slipped the revolver in- 
to my pocket when I set out. 

“I thought they’d spring their chari- 
vari, if at all, after the bride and groom 
got home, so I started for Copley’s 
farm. Before I’d gone very far I heard 


a pistol-shot from where the road runs . 


through Tanby’s woods. I broke into a 
run then, but all I could see when I 
got there was a buggy that looked like 
Copley’s disappearing down the road. 
There were foot-prints all about, how- 
ever, so I knew they tried their game 
there, and I reasoned that Copley had 
whipped up and got away from them. 
Then it occurred to me that it was no 
place for me to be found, after what 
had probably happened, so I ducked 
into the woods and sneaked back home.” 

Kirkham nodded, frowning. ‘That 
wouldn’t sound very plausible to a bunch 
of excited people,” he admitted. ‘“Per- 
haps you were wise to keep your head 
closed. Uncorroborated, it isn’t a story 
that we can go into court with, either. 
It would arouse the antagonism of Dan 
and his crowd, who would be the more 
ready to put it on you, and it would 
strengthen the suspicions of the others.” 

“Then what are we to do?” asked 
Gaylord anxiously. 

“That requires some thought,” re- 
plied Kirkham. “What kind of a fellow 
is this Dan Conger?” 

“He’s just the kind of a fellow you'd 
expect to be up to that kind of a trick,” 
answered Gaylord. 

“A cowardly bully?” 

"Ta 

““Good enough!” commented Kirk- 
ham. ‘‘Who are some of his chums?” 

Gaylord named several. 

“And what kind of a man is the 
prosecuting attorney here?’ persisted 
Kirkham. 
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“So I ducked into the w 








“Oh, you can’t do anything with 
him,” returned Gaylord. “He’s a one- 
idea fellow, and his one idea in this 
case is to get me to confess.”’ 

“Well, that may help,” reflected 
Kirkham. “I think I'll run over to Wat- 
ford and see what I can do there.”’ 


III 


The appearance of a stranger in Wat- 
ford aroused only mild interest at first. 
Strangers were not numerous, but neith- 
er were they unknown. This one, how- 
ever, fell into conversation with Dan 
Conger and casually turned that con- 
versation to the one subject that was 
uppermost in the minds of all. The 
story, he said, had been telegraphed to 
all the city papers and had aroused 
much interest. 

“Reporter!” reflected Dan, and the 
reflection added nothing to his peace of 
mind. 

The stranger’s curiosity with regard 
to the affair seemed verification of this 
conclusion. His air was that of indif- 
ference, but he was certainly curious— 
too curious. 
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‘“T presume,” he remarked, after some 
desultory talk about it, “that pretty near- 
ly everybody here knows who was in the 
crowd.” 

“No,” returned Dan. “Nobody does.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“Well, of course it’s bound to come out 
in time.” 

‘Why is it?’ questioned Dan. 

The stranger smiled enigmatically. 
“It’s a very simple case,” he said. 

“Detective!” decided Dan, and he 
was more disturbed than ever. An in- 
quisitive reporter would be bad enough, 
but a detective was worse. 

In that moment Dan had an uneasy 
memory of his talk with Gaylord. It 
was surprising that no one had ques- 
tioned him about it. Gaylord would tell 
of it, certainly. It would prove nothing, 
of course, and could be denied; but it 
might create a troublesome suspicion. 
Perhaps the detective was working along 
that line now. Dan determined to lead 
up to it himself. 

“They got one of the men?” he sug- 
gested. 

“No,” was the unexpected reply. 
‘“‘They’ve about decided that they made 
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a mistake. He may have been in the 
crowd, but he’s not the particular man 
they’re after.” 

Dan was troubled. There was no ref- 
erence to his talk with Gaylord, which 
he had expected, but the intimation 
that they were after one particular man 
was disquieting; and if Gaylord had 
succeeded in even partly clearing him- 
self it would mean a more earnest effort 
to reach those really implicated, anyway. 

“Who’s the man?’ demanded Dan 
bluntly. 

“The one that did the shooting,” an- 
swered the strangér. 

“Oh!” said Dan, relieved; for he was 
not the one. 

“They don’t care so much about the 
others,” explained the stranger. “Of 
course, they’d like to get them all, and 
they probably will; but he’s the one 
they want most. They'll probably be 
pretty easy on the rest, especially those 
that come in first.” 

“Come in first ?” repeated Dan inquir- 
ingly. 

“Ves,” returned the stranger, ‘those 
who come in and own up and tell what 
they know. At least, that’s the talk in 
Rockland.” 

Dan laughed scornfully, then checked 
himself. The laugh might be held to 
indicate a knowledge that it were unwise 
to have, for there could no longer be any 
doubt that the stranger was a detective. 

Clearly, he was too close for comfort, 
and Dan had an inspiration. Dan was 
not a man to give heed to ethical con- 
siderations in any matter that directly 
affected himself, and it seemed to him 
the part of wisdom to turn the investi- 
gation in some other direction. 

“If you're interested in that Copley 
business,” he said, “you’re wastin’ your 
time here. Go over to Snag Hollow.” 

“Oh, it’s largely a matter of idle 
curiosity with me,” rejoined the stran- 
ger carelessly. “I guess everybody’s inter- 
ested in that way—it’s such an extraor- 
dinary case. But why go to Snag Hol- 
low ?” 

“That’s where the gang come from,” 
explained Dan. 

“Oh, it did?” 

“Sure it did!” 
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“Queer it should come from another 
town!” commented the stranger. ‘““‘Why 
was that?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Dan. “I 
don’t even know who was in the crowd, 
but everybody here knows it conte from 
Snag Hollow, only most of ‘em have 
friends over there and wont talk.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” re- 
turned the stranger, and they drifted 
to other topics. 

When they parted, however, Dan 
queried casually, ‘“What’s your line?” 

“Law,” was the prompt reply. “Lu- 
cas Kirkham, lawyer. I’m looking up 
some matters down here for a client of 
mine.” 

Dan said nothing then, but a little 
later he snorted, “Lucas Kirkham, liar!” 
for Lucas Kirkham had hired a rig and 
driven over to Snag Hollow. 

Still, it was a good joke, and that 
evening Dan told a few of the choice 
spirits how he had met the detective, 
bamboozled him, and turned his atten- 
tion from Watford. 

It passed for a good joke, too, until 
one thoughtful fellow suggested that 
Snag Hollow, to save itself, would very 
likely tell all it knew of Watford’s con- 
nection with the affair. 

“But he’s going it blind,’ argued 
Dan. “He hasn’t got even a name to 
start with over there.” 

“He'll get names fast enough, if he’s 
a detective,” was the unconsoling reply, 
“and those Snag Hollow boys will pass 
us up mighty quick to save themselves.” 

The situation ceased to be humorous, 
becoming, indeed, somewhat tragic. 
There was even a discussion of plans to 
get the stranger back to Watford, but no 
satisfactory one could be devised. 

Kirkham, meanwhile, had driven over 
to Snag Hollow and loafed about the 
hotel, picking up what gossip he could. 
He expected nothing much of Snag Hol- 
low—he was playing a single string 
and the string was at Watford—but it 
served his purpose to let it appear that 
information previously secured at Wat- 
ford came from Snag Hollow. 

He returned two days later, and Dan 
was waiting for him. Dan was rather 
more than curious to know what he 
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had discovered, but not curious enough 
to ask any direct questions. He merely 
gave Kirkham the opportunity to ex- 
plain, and Kirkham did. 

“T guess you know more about that 
Copley business than they do,” he re- 
marked. 

“Me!” expostulated Dan. “I don't 
know nothing at all!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you particularly,” 
returned Kirkham, ‘‘although I| did hear 
that you said something about a chari- 
vari two or three days before it hap- 
pened.” 

Dan was worried—much _ worried. 
This might be a belated reference to 
what he said to Gaylord, but it seemed 
probable that somebody at Snag Hol- 
low had been induced to talk. 

“T understand you were at Sim Cot- 
ter’s old place that night, too,” added 
Kirkham. 

Dan began to perspire. The probabil- 
ity was becoming a certainty. 

“However, it’s nothing to me,” Kirk- 
ham went on indifferently. “I had busi- 
ness at Snag Hollow, and I was just 
curious enough to talk to some of the 
people there about it. But I don’t see 
why you wanted to lie to me.” 

“T didn’t lie!” protested Dan desper- 
ately. “Some of ‘those Snag Hollow 
boys were in it.” 

“Yes, I know that,” agreed Kirkham. 

“You've been talkin’ to Tom Eckert!” 
Dan blurted out. 

“That may have been his name,” ad- 
mitted Kirkham, making a mental note 
of it. “I didn’t ask.” 

“He’s the worst liar in these parts!” 
asserted Dan. 

“Oh, well it’s of no consequence,” 
returned Kirkham; but a little later 
he made casual reference to Jack Dunn 
and Harry Pettingill, two of the Wat- 
ford participants in the affair. 

Dan reported these facts to the others, 
and there was great uneasiness in Wat- 
ford thereafter. How much did the de- 
tective know? Aside from what he might 
surmise, what could he prove? Had any 
of the Snag Hollow boys weakened? 
Were they planning to “get in early” 
in order to get off easy? 

Cautious inquiry brought prompt de- 
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nial. Snag Hollow knew nothing about 
any detective. True, there had been a 
stranger there for a couple of days, but 
no one had told him anything. 

Snag Hollow also became uneasy now, 
and Watford was far from satisfied. 
Watford reasoned that Snag Hollow 
would naturally deny that it had be- 
trayed Watford, and Snag Hollow rea- 
soned that no detective would come 
there unless prompted by Watford. And 
the now suspected stranger came back, 
although his stay this time was very 
short—just long enough, apparently, to 
intimate casually to Tom Eckert that it 
was reported at Watford that the chari- 
vari crowd came from Snag Hollow. 
Then, to the great relief of both towns, 
he went away. They were not altogeth- 
er reassured by this, but it inspired 
hope that either they had been mistaken 
with regard to him or he had failed to 
make a case. Still, it was quite possible 
that they had not seen the last of him. 


IV 


Kirkham returned to Rockland and 
had a brief interview with Gaylord. 
“They'll probably get you out of this 
very soon now,” was his cheering as- 
surance. 

“They!” exclaimed Gaylord. “Who?” 

“Why, the people at Watford,” re- 
plied Kirkham. 

“What people at Watford?” per- 
sisted Gaylord. 

“Oh, Conger and Dunn and Pettin- 
gill and that crowd,” answered Kirk- 
ham. 

“Don’t you ever think it!’ retorted 
Gaylord. “They can’t get me out with- 
out getting themselves in, and, even if 
they could, they wouldn’t lift a finger 
to help me.” 

“Oh, they’re not really planning to 
help *you,” returned Kirkham, “but I 
think they will—at least, some of them 
will. I’m going over to see the prosecut- 
ing attorney now.” 

“You can’t do anything with him,” as- 
serted Gaylord. “He’s waiting for me to 
confess, and he’ll be suspicious of you.” 

Kirkham went, nevertheless, but he 
found Dobson, the prosecuting attorney. 
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quite as suspicious and obstinate as Gay- 
lord had predicted. He had the case all 
figured out in his own mind, and he nat- 
urally attributed suggestions from the 
defendant’s lawyer to a desire to mis- 
lead him. 

“The best thing you can do,” he said, 
“is to go back and advise your client 
to confess, because I’ve got him! I’ve 
got him right/ I’ll get the others through 
him, too.” 

“Possibly,” suggested Kirkham, “I 
can help you get the others.” 

“I’m making no bargains,” declared 
Dobson. “If Gaylord wants to con- 
fess—” 

“He doesn’t,” interrupted Kirkham. 
“There’s nothing for him to confess.” 


“Help you clear it up!’ chortled Dob- 
son. “That’s a good joke! Why should 
you want to clear it up?” 

“Because,” replied Kirkham, “that 
seems to be the easiest way to clear my 
client. I want to show he didn’t do it 
by showing who did.” 

“You'll have a lovely time 
mented Dobson scornfully. 

“I would,” retorted Kirkham, “if 
everybody was as pig-headed as you!” 

“Perhaps I’m pig-headed and _per- 
haps I’m too smart to be caught by a 
trick,” returned Dobson. “Anyhow, I 
don’t turn my case over to the attorney 
for a man I’ve got in jail.” 

“T don’t give a hoot about your case 
exclaimed Kirkham. “You'll wonder 
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Dan reported to the others, and there was much uneasiness in Watford 
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“Oh, all right, all right!” returned 
Dobson. ‘‘He’ll change his tune before 
he’s much older. I tell you, I’ve got a 
case, and there’s no use coming to me.” 

“I thought you might be willing to 
help me clear the matter up!” persisted 
Kirkham. 


what’s become of it before I’m through!” 

It would have simplified Kirkham’s 
problem somewhat if he could have se- 
cured the assistance of the prosecuting 
attorney, and it would have saved the 
latter a severe shock, but that assistance 
was not absolutely necessary. 
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Kirkham hunted up the sheriff and 
had a long talk with him. 

“Sure I'll do it,” the sheriff agreed. 
“It can’t do no harm, but I don’t see 
how it’s goin’ to do much good.” 

(he sheriff, of course, was well known 
throughout the county. Dan Conger, 
loafing about the Waterford station re- 
cognized him when he got off the accom- 
modation train from Rockland. In the 
presence of the sheriff alone there would 
have been nothing of startling signifi- 
cance, but, unfortunately, he was not 
alone. 

Dan dodged behind the station and 
then slipped to the opposite side of 
some empty freight cars, recallings vivid- 
ly that mercy was for those who “‘came 
in early.” A few minutes later Harry 
Pettingill met Dan loping along the 
road in the direction of Rockland. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Pettin- 
gill. 

“That detective has come back with 
the sheriff,” panted Dan. 

As soon as the significance of this had 
sunk in, Pettingill set out after Dan, 
who was then some distance down the 
road and going strong. 

\ little later they heard the pounding 
of a horse’s hoofs behind them, and, 
looking back, they recognized Jack Dunn. 
They did not have to be told why Jack 
Dunn was in sucha hurry, and Jack 
Dunn did not have to be told why they 
were doing a Marathon. 

“You got to hurry!” cried Dunn as 
he flashed by. ““There’s six more behind 
me, and somebody telephoned a warnin’ 
to Snag Hollow.” 

Dan and Pettingill speeded up. Dunn 
would be first, of course, but they still 
could get what advantage would accrue 
from getting in ahead of the others. 

At the fork where the Snag Hollow 
road joined the main road, however, 
Tom Eckert, coming from Snag Hollow 
in a buggy, tried to pass them; but they 
were desperate then, and a spurt en- 
abled them to get their hands on the 
back of the buggy. Pettingill could not 
stand the pace and turned three com- 
plete summersaults when he let go, but 
Dan, with strides that would have done 
credit to the seven-league boots, kept 
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on. Fortunately, Pettingill recovered in 
time to board the farm wagon that some 
of those behind had confiscated. 

Back in Watford, the sheriff was ask- 
ing Kirkham, “What next?” They had 
walked over to the Watford House and 
engaged the proprietor in earnest con- 
versation about nothing in _ particular. 
Then they had gone to the Town Hall 
for a chat with the marshal that left 
that official much puzzled because of its 
apparent lack of purpose. In brief, they 
had been busy doing nothing in a wise 
and mysterious way, although it is pos- 
sible Kirkham could have told how the 
report of their presence got to Snag 
Hollow. And now the sheriff asked, 
“What next?” 

“Oh, I guess we might as well go 
back to Rockland,” replied Kirkham. 
V 
Dobson, the prosecuting attorney, 
wiped the perspiration from his face and 
shook his head in the hopeless way of 
one who has a problem that defies solu- 
tion. Dobson had been having a very 
strenuous time—so strenuous that he 
now forgot to be suspicious of Kirkham. 
Many men had come in great haste 
from Watford and Snag Hollow to con- 
fess to their participation in the Copley 
affair. They were not only ready to con- 
fess, but they were actually clamorous 

for the chance. 

It had proved’a great shock to the 
methodical lawyer who had the case all 
arranged in his own mind. 

“There were eighteen of them,” he 
sighed. “The last bunch came in a 
wagon, with the horses all lather, bat 
the worst off was a fellow named Con- 
ger, who could only gurgle and gasp. 
Come to find out, he’d lost his breath 
trying to get in first, and by the time he 
got it back most of the rest had confessed 
ahead of him. It certainly beats me!” 

“But you’ve got a sure case now,” 
suggested Kirkham. 

Dobson scratched his head in a be- 
wildered way. “Yes,” he said, “yes, I’ve 
got a case—against everybody but Gay- 
lord. He doesn’t fit in.” 

“Precisely,” agreed Kirkham, smil- 
ing, ‘““—precisely !” 
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By JOHN A. MOROSO 


Author of “Solid Ivory,” etc. 


Illustrated by JAY HAMBIDGE 


AST of the Bowery and on the north 

side of Second Street is a blind alley, 
short and wide and at night black as the 
pit. 

Three walls rise high in the air, the 
brick sides of old tenements turned into 
warehouses. Their iron windows are al- 
ways battened close. There are no fire 
escapes. The walls are towering and 
sheer. 

There is a little cut-in at the end of 
the blind alley, which was used as an 
area-way when the tall buildings were 
packed with humans instead of being 
jammed with furniture. In this niche 
was once built a shed to cover the horse 
of an Italian peddler. He rented the 
space. He made money, and when the 
ground rent was raised he dickered with 
the owner of the land and signed a 
lease for ten years at a_ respectable 
figure. 

Miguello Gagliardo was the man, a 
weazened, thin-nosed, long-taloned, un- 
kempt, silent and sinister man. 

The shed grew. It crept up fifteen feet 
between the walls. Gradually, a front 
appeared. It had one window and one 
door. The door was wide, as if designed 
so that everyone who might be within 
might fly out at once, or those in flight 
from Second Street might dive into the 
black mouth of the blind alley and take 


the door on the bias, safely and without 
anyone being jostled. 

Inside, Miguello and certain friends 
of his who had come from Calabria 
worked with speed and some degree of 
skill by night, after they had prowled 
the streets by day. A floor was stretched 
and then another, eight feet above it. 
Shelves were built and a boxlike struc- 
ture framed the window. 

It was by no odds. so mean a place of 
business when Miguello was ready for a 
housewarming. There were three beds 
upstairs, to which one had only to swing 
with three long upward strides on a 
stout ladder attached to the wall. There 
was room for a good-sized table on the 
ground floor; a stock of spaghetti, Gor- 
gonzola, Parmagiana oil, salami and 
other things dear to the stomachs of 
the Calabrian, lined the shelves. In the 
back there was space, too, for barrels 
of wine, and above the barrels more 
shelves for the wine already bottled. 

The cunning Miguello for the rent 
of a stable was getting a tavern! And 
what a snug tavern and how secluded! 

There would never be the annoyance 
of a cop peeking in at the window as he 
passed on the tour of his beat ; no stran- 
ger stirred by curiosity would pause in 
front, for no cop or stranger would, 
while sober, enter this blind alley. 
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One of us could be packed in that barrel—and leave room for some good Barbera, too 


It had these fine advantages but it 
had also its disadvantages: there was 
only one way out! 

Some of Miguello’s friends, particu- 
larly Emilio Carmello (he with the big 
scar running down the left side of his 
face) violently complained of this. They 
studied the walls rising high above them. 
hey were as in a canyon. They thought 
seriously of tunneling down to a cellar 
of one of the closed houses, but the cel 
lars were used as stables by the ware- 
housemen, and each was filled with 
horses and stable boys. 

If ever the Fates should send to the 
mouth of that alley a cop from the Fifth 
Street station or from headquarters to 
summon Miguello or any of his friends, 
and Miguello or the party wanted was in 
the tavern, it would be ‘Buon’ sera’ for 
that gentleman or, in plain American, 
‘“(G-0-0-d-night !” 

As would be supposed naturally, there 
were not many patrons for Miguello’s ; 
but he semed to thrive, for he was finally 
able to pay for a license to sell as a deal- 
er in wines and groceries. He was safe 
from the intrusion of revenue officers. 

The little tavern was as hot as a mid- 
summer night in Messina one December 
evening, for every chink and corner was 
stuffed tight and the stove within was 
red hot. 


643 


Miguello and Emilio sat over their 
goblets of chianti, smoking. On the table 
was a broken cheese, thick slices of bread 
and several plates piled in a heap. On 
the stove bubbled a big pot of spaghetti. 
Its foam would rise, spill over, and the 
stove would hiss like a female cobra 
disturbed. With each alarm from the pot 
Miguello would seize a long handled 
iron spoon, dip it into the boiling mass 
and stir it until the turmoil subsided. 

Outside it was snowing. It was now 
midnight. 

“Maybe the bulls got him, Mike,” said 
Emilio, who had picked up more of the 
argot of the underworld than the polite 
language of his adopted country. 

Emilio poured himself another gener- 
ous measure of wine. Miguello was hun- 
gry, so, without speaking to his com- 
panion, he flopped over the dishes and 
began. ladling out the spaghetti. 

Emilio had started for the window 
to peer from behind the dirty curtain, 
when the door shook violently.- He 
jumped back and whipped out a long 
knife. 

Miguello signaled to him to put it 
back in his pocket and went to the door. 
He fumbled about it as if trying to find 
the bolt that held it fast. 

“Eh?” he grunted at last. ‘Who is it 
somes when good men sleep ?” 
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“Tuliano—Juliano Ferucci!’ cam thre 
answer. 

Miguello threw the door open. Juli- 
ano, a man of forty, of splendid stature, 
clean shaven, with high cheek bones, big 
black eyes and black curls that matted 
far down on his forehead, beat the snow 
from his shoulders, flung his felt hat on 
the floor and sank into a chair. Miguello 
scented trouble. 

“Well, Juliano?” he asked. 

Juliano turned and looked at the door 
It was locked again. 

“Trattore’” he whispered. “7 rattore’ 
My brother, Antonio, has been betrayed. 
They have him. They have Angelo, too ; 
and Maria they have also taken.” 

Emilio leaped to his feet with a 
curse. 

“And the plant?” he demanded. “Did 
they find it?” 

“All! All!” moaned Juliano. “The 
press, the money, the paper and the die, 
everything that was in the house across 
the river. I saw them taken. I was in the 
yard and escaped to the woods.” 

“Trattore,’ growled Miguello, and his 
face, evil as it was in repose, seemed 
to light with the fires of hell. The old 
man went to one of a stack of boxes of 
spaghetti, lifted out the long strands of 
his favorite food and from below with- 
drew five large bundles of counterfeit 
five-dollar bills. Then he took the pot 
from the stove, removed the lid from the 
top and dumped the “queer” upon the 
blazing coals. 

He emptied a glass of wine with a 
gulp and sat down, tapping the table 
before him with one of his talons. 

“Juliano,” he said at last, “we will 
kill him.” 

“When we find him, padre,’ replied 
Juliano. 

“We shall find him; we shall find 
him.” 

Miguello laughed. The sound would 
have made the blood of a headsman run 
cold in his veins. 


I] 


With what seemed murderous swift- 
ness to Miguello, sometime known to 
Secret Service men as “Mike, the Fox,” 


his cleverest craftsmen in the art of 
making counterfeit certificates were 
wiped from the map, as far as he was 
concerned, and on their way to the big 
Federal prison at Atlanta where “Lupo, 
the Wolf” and his band had gone their 
way before. Times were accursedly par- 
lous and perilous to the Sicilian gentle- 
men who prefer to make their money 
with hand presses instead of with picks 
and shovels. 

With the Wolf in prison for the rest 
of his life, the Fox naturally took up the 
fallen scepter in the underworld. Soon 
the fright that the sentencing of An- 
tonio, Angelino and Maria had caused 
would pass away, and the little army of 
men and women who served to put coun- 
terfeit money in circulation would come 
back asking for new supplies. 

Emilio and Juliano, the two able lieu- 
tenants of the Fox, were still at large, 
and neither of them knew what fear 
meant. They were products of years of 
brigandage, men early taught the tricks 
and the code of the Camorristi, utterly 
without conscience and with sacs of 
black blood for hearts. 

The Fox, in a review of the situation 
in his little warren at the end of the 
blind alley, congratulated himself that 
these two men were still true and still 
out of prison. They entered as he sat 
in reverie by the stove. 

The two men grunted as they flung 
their hats on the table. They unwound 
their long scarfs, stripped off their 
coarse gloves, and warmed themselves. 
In the canyon-like alley outside lay a 
thick carpet of snow, while a gale 
whirled sheets of it in great twisting 
shrouds, as if the very spirit of death 
was using this hidden corner of the 
great busy city as a place for a ghostly 
tarantella. 

“A pretty night, s¢gnori.” 

The Fox rubbed his hands together 
as he pulled himself up in his chair. 

“A pretty night, young gentlemen; 
a pretty night.” 

He chuckled as he got to his feet 
and took a glass from a near by shelf. 

“Such evenings make the fire warmer 
and the wine much better,’ he went on 
with many a harsh little sound of merri- 











THE 


ment between the words. “Oh, I have 
some fine Barbera now—some noble 
Barbera. See here, signori!” 

He pointed to an unusually stout bar- 
rel of half-hogshead size. It had mighty 
staves and was finely bellied. 

“It is Barbera made for the gran’ 
signori,’ he said. “It is so fine that I 
made the barrel to hold it. Ha! When 
[ was a young man in Messina there 
was no cooper who could beat me at that 
craft. There is the work of an artist, 
signort. One of us could be packed in 
that barrel and leave room for some 
gallons of good Barbera, too.” 

The thought seemed to amuse him 
highly, for he burst into laughter and 
kept on laughing as he leaned over and 
turned the spigot. 

“Oh, it is a fine barrel and it is fine 
wine. Come, try it!” he cried. 

“The fool,” thought the swarthy Ju- 
liano. ‘He is getting in his dotage.” 

He took the cup, drank half of the 
contents and gave the other half to 
Emilio. Both smacked their lips. 

“By the saints, it is fine,’ declared 
Fmilio. 
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to prison for the best ten years of her 
life? Has he found the kindly friend 
who will see her turned out a broken 
old hag instead of a beautiful signorina? 
Has he—” 

But he did not have need to torture 
Emilio further. A bitter curse from the 
lover of Maria informed him of that. 

“And has the splendid Juliano put 
eyes upon the man or woman who was 
the means of sending his young brother, 
Antonio, to join my friend Lupo and 
his brave companions?” asked the Fox. 

A frightful, blasphemous oath from 
the lips of Juliano put an end to this 
catechism. 

“Neither of you have,” said the Fox. 
“But Miguello has.” 

“Who is the traitor?’’ demanded both 
men. 

“The man who loved Maria before 
Emilio won her,” quoth the Fox. 

“But he testified for her,” protested 
Emilio. “He gave her a good character.” 

“Bah, you are wrong,” Juliano 
sneered to the old man. 

“It was a trick of the Secret Service,”’ 





When two more glasses 
were emptied, the Fox drew 
a tin screen in front of the 
stove so that none of the 
glow would be sent to the 
entrance of the tavern. Then 
he quickly blew out the light 
in the smoky lamp and with 
a bound threw wide the door. 

[The snow shot in with a 
gusty breath from the wintry 
night. 

The Fox studied the rap- 
idly filling tracks of two men 
outside, the tracks Juliano 
and Emilio had made. There 
were no others. They had not 
been followed. He stood for 
a while peering and listen- 
ing and then closed the door, 
slipping a heavy bar in place. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, 
beating his coat free of the 
fleecy particles. “We can 
talk business. Has the brave 
and wise Emilio found the 














traitor who sent his woman “My brother, Antonio, has been betrayed; they have him”’ 
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He must pay us something,” whis 


pered the Fox, “and he will pay it here 


right here. It is a good, quiet place 
We will have him for a guest. He! Hi 
What a fine party, my friends.” 
Here?’ demanded Emilio 


he damned hole has no way out 


the on warned Juliano 
“Flere—right ere,’ repeated the 
Fox. “There is a Way out. Come, let m« 


my fine barrel once more.” 
lasses and filled 
em from the spigot. He shot the good 


Barbera down his throat as if it had 
eC small drink of common whisky 
Ha!” he cried, smacking his lips, 


nt wine from a fine barrel! The ele 


int Lui shall have some of it! So he 


Luigi Bizalli put the finishing touches 

the fat, rosy face of a patron of the 

Pla ind whisked t e towel from about 
> ders 

\ moment, sir,” he said to the man 


I he patron snuggled down in the 
iir for the added touch of the true 
il artist. 

| 


person with a fine perfume, gave a del 


tigi caressed the nostrils of the fat 


touch to his patron’s mustache 
ind, with a soft pat of the right hand, 
enified that his work was done. All 
obsequiousness and oily gratitude, he 
lingered at his chair until his tip was 
civen him and then he darted for the 
little nook in the corner of the barber 
shop, where he slipped off his white 
jacket and slipped into his street coat. 
It was the night on which he did valet 
service for Mr. James Calvert on the 
twelfth floor. 

Mr. Calvert was to attend the opera 
that night. His seats had been ordered 
by the desk clerk and his taxi would be 

ady within an hour. Luigi's task be- 
ore him was to shave and massage the 

indsome Mr. Calvert in his rooms, see 

at his evening clothes were creased 
nd ironed, that his linen was spotless, 

at his gloves were fresh and stretched, 
that his favorite walking stick was at 
and and that he got such information 
is a well-paid spy would expect to give 
n return for good American money paid 
half in advance and the other half after 
verification. 

In a few moments he was within the 
suite occupied by Mr. Calvert. That 
gentleman took a last puff of a cigarette, 
placed the half-burned tobacco and pa- 
per tube on a tray and threw himself at 
full length on a divan. He half closed 
his eyes as if prepared to lapse into a 
drowsy moment. 

“Signor,” began Luigi, ‘‘you 
opera to-night?” 

“Perhaps,” replied Calvert. 

The Secret Service man stroked his 
chin reflectively and studied Luigi under 
the slit of his eyelids. 

“Carus’, he sings to-night,” added 
Luigi wistfully. 

In those few words were all the senti 
ment and passionate love of music and 
tragedy that lie in the Italian heart. 

“Pagliacci,” said Calvert. 

“Ah! Pagliac’!” half whispered Luigi. 

Calvert pretended to toss on his pil- 
low. 
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“She turned me down,’ 


Luigi went to his master’s wardrobe 
and drew out his evening wear. He in- 
spected the garments carefully, hum- 
ming an aria. He brought out the fresh 
linen and placed studs and cuff and col 
lar buttons in place. Calvert dragged 
himself from the divan, stretched- his 
well-shaped legs, stretched his strong, 
fine arms and proceeded to robe him 
self as if bored to death. 

He stood six feet two in his silk- 
stockinged feet. His chest was wide and 
deep. The muscles of his arms and back 
played silkily as he moved about the 
room at his toilet. His jaws were well 
set, although a bit oval, and his eyes 
were wide apart. His nose was that of a 
patrician—a Calvert. His eyes were blue 
and clear, like agates but without their 
coldness. His looks had earned for him 
the nickname which the chief of the 
New York Bureau had given him— 
Handsome Jimmie Calvert. 

Luigi was half through with his mas 
ter’s preening when Calvert stretched 
his arms once more and threw himself 
on the divan just as the telephone rang. 

‘Answer it,” he bade Luigi. 


repeated Calvert, thickly 


“The taxi is ready, signor,” said Luigi. 

“Dismiss it,’ ordered Calvert. 

“But the opera, signor,’ half pro- 
tested Luigi. “The gran’ Carus’ in Pag- 


liac’ !”” 

‘Damn Carus’ and Pagliac’,’” replied 
Calvert. 

Luigi dismissed the taxi over the 
wire. 


’ 


“Signor do not feel well?” he asked. 

“Rotten; get me a pint of wine.” 

Luigi ordered the pint of wine. 

“You wont go to the opera, Signor 
Calvert?” asked the spy. 

“No.” 

“Shall I rub your head, signor?” 
asked Luigi, thinking, perhaps, his mas- 
ter needed it because of after-luncheon 
potations. 

Calvert laughed. 

“No,” he said, “it is not wine, Luigi. 
It is woman!” 

The waiter came with the champagne 
and hoisted it from its silver cooler. He 
drew the cork skillfully and filled Cal- 
vert’s glass on the tabouret beside him. 
Calvert emptied the glass. 

“Turned down,” he muttered as he 
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lumsily reached for the tabouret, missed 


it and sent the fragile yvlass tinkling t 
the hardwood floor 

“Rub your head, signor?” again asked 
Luigi. 


“She turned me down,” repeated Cal 
vert thickly. “My Mary.” 

Luigi stood beside the divan 

“My Mary,” repeated Calvert 
“What’s the Italian name for Mary 
Ma ree-a ?”’ 

Maria, signer,’ acquiesced Luigi 

“Naria,’ mused Calvert. ‘Maria 
She is young and lovely.” 

“Maria,” echoed Luigi. 

The name brought to the heart of the 
susceptible Italian a flood of fond recol 
lection. Maria, the one woman he had 
loved and who had been won from him 
by Emilio, the man he had squared him 
self with; Maria, still the woman he 
loved and yet in prison for ,ten years 
because of his own live spirit of venge 
ance against the man of her choice. 
“Luigi,” said Calvert, groping for 
the bottle of champagne, “get one of my 
cards and use the tickets for the opera. 
I can’t enjoy even Caruso to-night. Get 
your girl and enjoy it all for me.” 

“My girl, stgnor?” asked Luigi. 

“Ves.” 

Luigi's hand trembled as he lifted 
the wine cooler to the side of the divan. 

“My girl, stgnor?” he asked. “You 
sent her to jail for ten years.” 

“What’s that? Say it again,” de- 
manded Calvert. 

“Maria was in the house in Jersey— 
she was my girl,” explained Luigi. 

“Oh!’ exclaimed Calvert. 

He pulled himself up on his pillows 

“Why didn’t you say something about 
that before the raid?’ he demanded. 

“T thought she was visiting her fam 
ly in Paterson, fifteen miles away from 
the place where they had the plant,” 
replied Luigi. 

His voice caught and he turned away. 

“Signor,” he said, finally, with effort 
to master his emotion, “this Maria I 
sent to prison is the light of the stars 
and of the sun to me. I love her. I 
would grovel in the earth for her. I 
would let all the world trample on me 
for her. She is the woman I love.” 
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ears came to his eyelids 

‘Oho!’ cried Calvert, jumping to his 
feet and staggering across the room to 
his dressing-table. ““Then you are in 
love, too 2” 

op 

“Who got her in this business of the 
queer ?”” demanded Calvert. 

“Miguello Gagliardo.” 

“Mike, the Fox?” 

sit Bas 

“Then he should have been punished 
ind not Maria.” 

“IT could tear out his heart and the 


heart of Emilio, his friend.” 

The eyelids of the handsome Mr. 
Calvert dropped again and he watched 
his pro tem valet through slits well 


fringed by glossy lashes. 

“Suppose we put the Fox in and take 
out Maria?” he asked. 

“They will kill me if I tou the 
Fox,” said Luigi. 

“If we get the Fox in, you get Maria 
out,” said Calvert. 

“Emilio will kill me if the Fox goes 
in,’ declared Luigi. 

“Emilio will go iff with his master.” 

Calvert put aside his fine raiment and 
tumbled on the divan again. 

“If,” he said, “you want to go to the 
opera—go. If you don’t want to hear 
Caruso, give the tickets to some one 
else.”” He paused for a moment and then 
said: “You want Maria out of prison? 
You can get her by putting the Fox in 
her place.” 

“But they will kill me,” protested 
Luigi. 

“Not if I am around,” said Calvert. 

“Signor, you don't know the Fox.” 

“I’m not afraid to meet him.” 

“Or Emilio.” 

“T will send him a ticket for the 
opera.” 

“Or Juliano.” 

“T will get him a job as a valet, send 
him to prison for life, or break his 
neck.” 

Luigi gave a moment’s pause. In that 
moment he studied his chance of life and 
love against sudden death. The big, 
handsome man a-sprawl on the divan 





gave hope and strength of heart to him. 
Calvert was afraid of nothing. 
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“Signor,” he said at the door, “I go 
to the opera. I cannot pass up the great 
Carus’. To-morrow I help you get the 
Fox and you help me get Maria. Buon’ 
sera.” 

“Buon’ sera, Luigi,” replied Calvert. 

The door closed behind the pro tem 
valet, and Handsome Jimmie Calvert 
went to the telephone and talked with 
his chief as soberly 
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men he had started with ten years back. 
The Fox, Emilio and Juliano, as time 
wore on and nothing in the way of an 
aftermath came to the raid over in Jer- 
sey, began to question in their own mind 
whether Luigi was really spying on 
them. They trailed and shadowed him 
with great care, but now that he was so 
deeply in for it Luigi ran not a single 

chance of being 





as ever a man on 
the job talked. 


IV 


To deliver the 
Fox to the Secret 
Service men, with 
the goods on him, 
and for his reward 
see his beloved 
Maria turned out 
of prison, became 
the work of Luigi, 
the stool pigeon. 

No one knew 
better than did 
Luigi the peril of 
his task. The 
slightest slip and 
not only would 
Maria stay in pris 
on, but he would 
be a marked man 
for life and one 
for whose death 
desperate but pati- 
ent men would 
work slowly, care- 
fully, surely. 

The days passed 








caught by the men 
of whom he stood 
| in terror of his 
life. 

The day came 
when the Fox was 
ready to start busi- 
ness again. Anoth- 
er plate had been’ 
made by the artist 
across the water. 
It was brought in 
safely, stowed in a 
half loaf of 
bread upon which 
enawed a stolid Si- 
cilian with the 
necessary amount 
of money to admit 
him as a prospec- 
tive citizen. 

The plate was 
passed in due time 
to the right pair of 
hands, properly 
hidden, and then 
began the assem- 
bling of a press 
and the making of 
the counterfeit pa- 
per for the certifi- 











with the spy never 
receiving the 
slightest intimation 
that he was himself being spied upon. 
Following instructions from Calvert, 
Luigi submitted to having complaints 
made against him in the barber shop of 
the hotel and to being fired. Calvert 
was eager to cover his game as well as it 
could be covered and wanted his spy to 
work with a minimum of peril. 

So Luigi dropped back into the lower 
East Side colony and ate, slept and 
lounged with the class of his country- 


He had heard a soft footfall behind him. 


cates. 

The various parts 
of the press were 
taken at long intervals in dress suit 
cases to a little cottage far removed in 
the country. There lived Juliano and a 
woman who passed as the housewife of 
the little family. Juliano went every day 
to work, taking his pail of lunch. There 
was only one window in the attic of the 
cottage and at night this was drawn 
with a curtain so thick and tightly fitting 
that no splinter of light could be seen 
from the road. 
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The proper paper and ink were ready, 
the press oiled and the last careful study 
of neighbors and hangers-on made as a 
final precaution against a raid. The Fox 
dared not go near the place. He had been 
shadowed for years, The “queer” would 
reach him through a spaghetti manufac- 
turer and he would find it in the right 
boxes, a misprint in the label guiding 
him. 

All of this brought near the time 
when, once more, the East Side and 
the West Side would be gradually 
flooded with counterfeit bills. The old 
coterie of those who do the “shoving” 
came out of hiding in their various 
temporarily honest spheres of employ- 
ment. Luigi knew them. They began 
to patronize the little tavern in the 
blind alley and Luigi, too, went there 
to buy his Saturday night bottle of 
Barbera. 

Luigi played his part cleverly. He had 
sloped gently from the well-dressed bar- 
ber to the frequently tipsy and out-at- 
elbows type of the man who has seen 
better days. He had been discharged 
from various small jobs for drinking, 
and, through a quiet arrangement be- 
tween the police and the Secret Service 
men, had been arrested as a thief, tried 
on the charge and acquitted. 

The winter had broken and the first 
heavy rains of advancing spring had 
swept the blind alley on Second Street 
free of the last dirty piles of frozen 
snow. 

Ahead of Handsome Jimmie Calvert 
was an assignment of duty more to his 
liking, one in which he would have peril 
a-plenty among criminals of the polite 
world and wherein he would not be com- 
pelled to send a stool pigeon to the 
front. He was eager to tackle it and he 
got word to Luigi that if his bargain 
exchanging the Fox for Maria was to 
come through, it would have to be fin- 
ished up immediately. 

Under the pretense of applying for 
some sort of work at the Plaza again, 
Luigi was to go to the servants’ entrance 
of the big hostelry and was to gain ad- 
mittance. The narrow stairway winding 
about the servants’ elevator was dark 
even in the daytime. At night its black- 


ness was only broken by faint spots of 
orange light from occasional jets of gas. 
One of Calvert’s men handled the ele- 
vator that night so that Luigi would 
have all the chance he wanted for gain- 
ing access to his suite on the twelfth 
floor. 

The meeting between the two seemed 
handsomely covered to both Calvert and 
Luigi and there was no interruption of 
any sort. In his rooms Handsome Jim- 
mie carefully instructed the stool pigeon 
and gave him five hundred dollars in 
fifty-dollar bills, each of them marked. 
With it Luigi was to buy a bundle-of the 
“queer”—ten thousand dollars of it, in 
fact. 

Luigi had talked over, with Emilio 
and Juliano his plans to leave New York 
and work the country towns where there 
were Italian colonies. His proposition 
was that he had come down to his last 
money and that by selling his interest in 
the real estate he had bought in his pros- 
perous days he could raise the sum, buy 
the newly made certificates and make a 
clean-up. 

Calvert, after cross-examining Luigi, 
decided that his game had been well 
managed. He instructed him to pay the 
money to the Fox, get the bills and get 
out of the den at the end of the alley 
as quickly as possible. There would be 
no chance of the Fox escaping as Cal- 
vert and five of his best men would be 
at the mouth of it. In case of an attack 
on him he was to sound a whistle Cal- 
vert loaned him. The raiders would come 
to his rescue in a rush. 

In return for all this, the spy would 
be given the five hundred dollars cash 
money and a pardon would be secured 
for Maria. Luigi had money of his own 
stuck away and Calvert would see that 
they got out of the country safely. 

Luigi put the marked money in his 
pocket and slipped from Calvert’s sit- 
ting room, darting down the corridor 
and into the gloom of the stairway by 
which he had come. 

He was half-way down the stairs 
when the instinct of the hunted made 
him stop suddenly and listen. He was 
not sure that he had heard a soft foot- 
fall above and behind him. He started 
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again and stopped suddenly. This time 
he felt reasonably sure that a very soft, 
careful step had fallen on the stone 
steps. Could it have been an echo of his 
own footfall? He tested this with a 
short, sharp cough. There was no echo. 

Luigi slipped a _ thirty-eight-caliber 
revolver from his coat pocket to the 
readier secrecy of his right sleeve. 
Gooseflesh was forming on him and the 
oil sac at the base of each strand of his 
hair began to grow until it felt the size 
of a baseball. 


V 


The spy hurried east on Fifty-ninth 
Street to the Third Avenue Elevated. He 
darted up the steep flight of steps as he 
heard a train approaching, made the 
train with his head turned over his shoul- 
der as he sought to spot his shadow and 
saw a figure dart for the door at the 
other end of the car he had boarded. 

At each station on the way downtown 
he was ready to spring to the platform 
in a moment and again begin the flight 
from the shadow, but at the approach 
of the train to each station there were 
always three or four passengers moving 
toward the platforms preparing to leave 
the cars swiftly. Which of these was the 
man after him? 

It was midnight when Luigi was again 
on the surface. Instead of making Sec- 
ond Street from the Bowery he took 
Third Street and went east to Second 
Avenue, turned into the avenue and then 
into Second Street. 

Calvert’s men were already at the 
ambush in doors on the south side of 
Second Street. They were to be sure of 
the spy through a prearranged signal. 
Luigi was to drop his hat, pick it up 
fumblingly and drop it again just before 
he entered the shadow at the mouth of 
the blind alley. 

From the center of each of the tall 
buildings framing the entrance to the 
alley jutted two old signs advertising 
them as warehouses. There was no street 
light in front of the alley. The nearest 
was the one at the Bowery corner and its 
rays, stopped by the sign, cast a long 
shadow across the already black maw 
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of the warren of the Fox. The other sign 
to the east of the alley further darkened 
the entrance. 

Just as Luigi approached this dark 
spot, going with quickening speed and 
close to the wall, he gave the signal and 
then disappeared in the darkness. Cal- 
vert, who had sped downtown in a fast 
machine and had joined his men in a 
dark corner across the street, breathed a 
sigh of satisfaction. Luigi’s nerve had 
held out. 

The Secret Service men were watching 
eagerly when they beheld a lithe figure, 
well muffled, dart from Second Avenue 
and, running noiselessly, disappear into 
the shadows. He did not cross them and 
reappear in the light toward the Bowery 
side. He, too, said Handsome Jimmie to 
himself, had slipped into the warren. In 
another moment, a second figure ap- 
peared in the light, but this time between 
the Bowery and the alley. It, too, dis- 
appeared and did not reappear beyond 
the shadow toward Second Avenue. 

Calvert’s stool pigeon had been shad- 
owed. 

“What if these men had followed him 
to the Plaza and had gained hint of 
what had transpired?” he asked himself. 

The thought flashed through his mind 
that Luigi would never get a chance to 
blow that whistle for help. He passed 
the word to his men—five huskies—and 
closed in. 

Three were posted at the entrance to 
the alley and Calvert entered the black 
pit with the other two. 

There were lights in the little tavern 
in the cut-off at the back of the alley. 
He tried the door. It was bolted. There 
was no time to lose. He struck three 
times sharply on the door with the butt 
of his automatic Colt’s and quickly 
twirled the weapon by trigger guard and 
forefinger into working position in the 
palm of his hand. There had been a 
faint mumble of voices and a shuffling 
of feet heard from within. A dead silence 
followed the challenge from without. 
Three times again did Calvert knock 
and again he twirled the gun back into 
position for work with the business end. 

“Who is it?” came in a querulous, 
high-pitched voice from inside. 
























Calvert’s quick eyes saw two pairs of 
other eyes peering through a slit in thi 
dirty curtain in the window 

“Open up or Tl batter down tl 
door,” he r plied “Be ({Ulé k or vou ll be 
sorry.” 

“What do you want?” demanded 
Fox. “We are law-abiding people here, 
Sign ri, and the law protects us.” 

“We are officers of the law. Be 
quick !”’ 

Calvert gave the door a savage kick 
with the heel of a stout boot. 

A moment’s silence, as if the men 
within were taking counsel with each 
other, and then the door flew open. 

Calvert and his two men stepped just 
inside the threshold and stood there, a 
wall of muscle and good Yankee pluck, 
backed by three good guns. 

“There are three other men outside, 
Mike,”’ Calvert said to the old counter 
feiter. “If any of you try any monkey 
business you'll have to get past us and 
then past the other three. See?” 

“Ves, signor,” replied the Fox. “I see. 
Will you have a seat ?” 

Calvert paid no heed. There were only 
the Fox, Juliano and Emilio in the 
little room. 

“Where is the other?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“There is no other, signer,” replied 
the Fox. 

“Vou lie; we saw three men come in 
here just a minute ago, one following 
the other.” 

The Fox shook his head. If Luigi was 
inside, thought Calvert, he was already 
dead or bound and gagged and stowed 
away somewhere. It did not take him 
long to decide what to do. There was lit- 
tle space for hiding a human body. 

He directed his two aides to Stay at 
the threshold and in a few seconds he 
had swung himself to the loft overhead. 
His pocket electric lamp showed him 
that Luigi was not there, nor was there 
any roof exit or window or trap door. 
Calvert returned to the floor below. 

“Once more,” he commanded the 
Fox. ‘“‘Where is that other man?” 

[The Fox shook his head _ rather 
gravely. 

“Close that door and lock it; put in 
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the bar, too,”’ he ordered one of his men. 

Phen stand on one side of the door. 
And you,’ -he added to the other, “yet 
over there and shoot the first man that 
moves.” 

Calvert stripped off his coat and 
started to work. A pile of spaghetti 
boxes was toppled over. Ihey concealed 
nothing. here were shelves big enough 
to have false backs. He stripped them 
of the wares they held and pounded on 
the walls. He found nothing. He began 
trying the barrels, breaking in their top 
with a short-handled axe he found near 
the stove. Three barrels, all partly filled 
with cheap wines, failed to show the 
body of Luigi. He came to the finely 
bellied barrel of Barbera. 

* Stgnor,” pleaded the Fox. “Do not 
ruin it. It is expensive. It is filled with 
choicest Barbera.” 

The Fox leaned over and held a glass 
to the spigot; drawing the glass full. 

For answer Calvert swung his axe 
with repeated blows until the little dive 
became a pandemonium. Finally the 
stout oak of the top gave way. 

Calvert flashed his lamp into the wine 
and until his sleeve was red with the 
good Barbera. The axe struck some- 
thing. Calvert groped about with the 
axe and made out a false bottom. Draw- 
ing out the axe he sounded below the 
line of the partition and quickly real- 
ized that only a little over one-third of 
the barrel was used for wine and that 
the spigot was probably fed from the 
top section by a pipe. 

“Draw off the wine,” he ordered the 
Fox. 

“Signor,” begged Gagliardo. ‘There 
is nothing there.” 

“You have the body of Luigi Bizalli 
in the bottom of the barrel,’”’ was Cal- 
vert’s reply. “Get it out or I'll give 
you a taste of the butt of this.”’ 

He swung his revolver in his hand 
igain. 

“Signor, | beg you like the honest 
man I am to believe me,’ moaned the 
old Italian. “Luigi is a friend of mine. 
He is not here, dead or alive.” 

Calvert pointed to the barrel. 

“T will show you, signor,” finally said 
the old man. “I made the barrel that 
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way to hide my money from thieves. 
See ?” 

He touched a spring in the side of 
the cooper’s masterpiece and a _ half- 
section between the big rim, flew wide. 

Ihe secret compartment was empty! 


VI 


With the Fox, Juliano and Emilio 
safe in jail, Calvert and his men took 
the shanty in the blind alley to pieces 
board by board. They found several 
hundred thousand dollars in counter- 
feit certificates, but never a trace of the 
lost Luigi. The flooring was ripped up 
and the brick paving beneath it. Sound- 
ings and excavations were made for a 
secret chamber or tunnel, but no trace of 
either was found. 

Above the wreck of the tavern built 
up from a shelter by Miguello Gagli- 
ardo rose the walls of the tenement 
houses that had been turned into ware- 
houses, every window or sheet iron 
close-battened. Only a creeping insect 
could have gotten out of the alley with- 
out having been seen by the men on 
guard at the entrance. 

The mystery of Luigi’s vanishing got 
on Calvert’s nerves. His chief could not 
understand it. The thing appeared un- 
canny. In daytime, more than at night, 
it was palpable that the place was a 
natural trap as safe from means of 
escape as the black hole of Calcutta. 

In time, the Fox went to join Lupo 
the Wolf, but there was little evidence 
against Emilio and Juliano and they got 
their freedom through a quick-witted 
lawyer. 

A month passed after the conviction 
of the Fox and the release of his two 
lieutenants, and a letter was received at 
the Plaza by Calvert. It was stamped 
with Italian stamps and was addressed: 

Signor Giacomo Calvert, 

The Hotel Plaza, 
New York City, 
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Calvert took it with the other letters 
to his rooms. He was even then watch- 
ing a certain foreign gentleman living 
in splendid ease in the great hostelry, 
but the thought that perhaps this Italian 
letter would give his. mind some relief 
from the mystery of his vanished stool 
pigeon compelled him to stop and read 
it carefully. 


Milano, April 1. 
Signor Calvert. 

Dear Signor:—I have myself waited 
until I hear about the case being over. 
If Juliano and Emilio been sent to 
prison with Mike I would come back 
to New York to explain with you and 
give you the 500 dols. But it would be 
stabbing myself to come back, signor, 
for they were going to kill me that 
night. They followed me. I hear one 
of them behind me and as I come up 
Second street I see the other one 
ahead coming to the alley. If I go in 
I am dead. If I stay out the police do 
not get them and | am dead anyhow 
for they will kill me. But as I come 
to the alley where the dark is very 
heavy, I feel the little door of the 
watchman of the warehouse on Sec- 
ond street open to my hand. I slip in 
there instead of in the alley. Juliano 
he think I am in the alley. Emilio he 
think so. Juliano and Emilio go in. 
You think so and you and the signori 
carabanieri go in. The watchman is 
Pasquale Vittori. When he come in | 
give him 10 dols to keep his face shut. 
] hear you rip up the place in the al- 
ley and when you all go away I take 
the big steamboat for Italy. 

Signor, 1am very, sorry, signor, but 
I have old mother and father to sup- 
port here and a dead Italian cannot 
support his old father and his old 
mother. A dead Italian, signor, can- 
not love his girl, signor. I love Maria. 
She is beautiful, signor, but I must 
pass up even Carus’ and Maria for 
the sure thing. 

If I am not the truth giving you 
then my old father is a dog and my 
old mother will go to hell. I will go 
to hell. 

Luigi. 


“Whew !” whistled Handsome Jimmie 
Calvert as he dropped the letter. “Well,” 
he mused with a laugh, “he landed us 
the Fox anyhow, but the Fox never had 
anything on Luigi for dodging!” 
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HAD not laid eyes on Mortimer Van 

Pelt for several weeks. A summer 
cold—-the kind your friends always tell 
you is the hardest to shake—had con- 
fined me to my rooms, and my old Castor 
had dropped in but seldom on his Pol- 
lux, so I looked him up one frosty, foggy 
October morning, and expostulated with 
him. 

“Here you are,” I said, “forsaking 
the familiar haunts of the tribe, mewing 
yourself up in a musty, dusty study, 
wearing soft collars grappled together 
with a safety-pin. May I ask why—or, 
must I troll you a few snatches from 
‘Warum? Your factotum, Peeters, 
would scarce let me in. Are you go- 
ing to cut ‘cave canem’ in place of ‘wel- 
come’ on your door-mat—or—?” 

He interrupted: “I’m tired of it all! 
I mean society.” 

“Oh! Recluse-business. What’s the 
name of the Brotherhood ?” 

He gave a little embarrassed laugh. 
“The Meditative Mysogynists, if you 
will.” 

““Mysogynists? Let’s see, that’s Esper- 
anto for ‘Woman-hater,’ eh? At your 
age?” 
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“T’m thirty-two,” he declared, grimly. 

“Fahrenheit, I suppose. Affections 
frozen over?” 

“So tightly that Eliza and the child 
could escape over them in safety.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m writing a book. Books are your 
only true friends, present company ex- 
cepted. I’m going to live with them.” 

“But you will marry some day,” I 
smiled. 

He turned upon me with fine con- 
tempt. “No! The women in your set in- 
variably want to snowball a fellow in 
Reno, the winter after they’ve pelted 
him with June petals in Newport. I’ve 
done with all of them. They’ve enfran- 
chised themselves so much of late I—I 
can’t recognize the woman I started out 
to find.” 

“The ideal,” I ventured, with thinly 
veiled irony. 

“T hoped to find her real,” he said, 
with strange earnestness. 

My eye caught sight of a neatly type- 
written and be-ribboned Ms. entitled, 
“Woman, the Goose-girl, and some But- 
terflies,” lying on the table before me. 
‘Advance sheets of your new book ?” 









































Van made a grab for it, but I eluded 
him, and read something about how the 
poet should have said, **La d 
mobile!’ and much more about her sell- 
ing her immortal soul for a Sixty H.P. 
Six! “My dear Myso !’ IT laughed. ‘‘How 
dreadful!” 

“Don’t they?” he demanded, bitterly. 

[ heeded him not, but obviously pro- 
voked him by assuming the most ap- 
proved style of your ten-twenty-thirt’ 
villain, and reading aloud: “God hath 
spun the gold of his sunshine for their 
hair; but they prefer peroxide! He hath 
given them one face, but they affect an- 
other! And at their chatelaines dangle 
vanity-boxes, instead of domestic keys!” 

“Now do you believe me!” asserted 
Mortimer. 

“That you had indigestion when you 
wrote this? Yes. Why, my dear fellow, 
this is perfectly lovely from you, who 
have always been a notorious cavaliére 
ardente toward the fair sex, with enough 
romance stored up in your system to 
make d’Artagnan look like a Puritan 
elder. But I see, it’s a relapse of your 
old trouble—quixotic germs multiplying 
too fast. Well, up, -old man, it 
wont last—” 

“Tt will! With a capital W 

I was about to retort something, when 
the door of the study suddenly opened, 
and to my utter surprise there walked 
into the room, unconcernedly, as pretty 
a curly-headed little youngster of three 
as ever you would wish to see. If he had 
been an apparition, I couldn’t have been 
more surprised. Van Pelt arose quickly, 
and with evident embarrassment. 

“You mustn’t come in, David, when I 
have visitors—”’ he began, shaking a 
gentle forefinger at the intruder. 
~ “Ves, but I want a pen, and some 
ink. I want to write to my Muddy,” re- 
turned the little fellow, determinedly. 
And, without any further ado, he 
climbed on a chair next to Van's writ- 
ing-table, reached for a quart bottle of 
the lovely liquid that turns black after 
writing, upset it, and spilled it all over 
the green baize. 

“Oh, see what you’ve done, David!’ 

“What a waste,” I said. “Enough for 
a de Morgan novel.” 
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David pout d doggedly 
Go to your Nanny, that’s a good lit 

tle boy,” said Van Pelt, in pleading 
tones. ‘“‘Here’s a pencil. Little boys al 
ways write to their Muddys with pen 
cils.” 

‘Do they?” queried David, opening 
wide his big brown eyes. 

“Ves,” said Van, using his blotters on 
the inky David. 

“Who’s the kid?” 
breath. 

Van Pelt shook his head at me, warn 
ingly. “Go now to Aunt Letitia,” he said 
to the little culprit, “and tell her what 
a naughty boy you are. There now, you 
look better.”” He held the lad at arms’ 
length, and gazed at him affectionately. 
It struck me as strange, his mothering a 
boy, after what he had said to me. Then 
[ saw him suddenly turn from the 
youngster and fix his eyes, in half- 
closed reverie, upon a paintins over the 
mantel, which up to now had escaped 
my observation. 

It was a three-quarters length canvas, 
representing a beautiful nymph, or god- 
dess, in a flowing Greek garment, with 
the harvest moon rising in a glorious 
cloud above her head. 

“Oho!” I exclaimed, rather tantaliz- 
ingly. “See who’s here!” 

Van frowned and bit his lip—then 
taking David by the hand, although the 
lad expostulated, hurried him out of 
the room. 

I walked over to the mantel, and ex- 
amined the picture. “What is it?” I in 
quired, as Van returned. 

“*The Auburn-haired Diana,’ by 
Detchavel, the Dutch artist.” 

“Never heard of him. Beautiful face.”’ 

Mortimer glanced at me, 
“You like it?” 

[ laughed. 
here?” 

“I don’t object to a beautiful pic 
ture,” corrected Van coldly. “That love 
ly being there one can associate with the 
Creator’s conception of what He in 
tended woman to be. Notice the eyes— 
aren't they wonderful!” 

“I only spent a week in the Quartier 
Latin, and attended only one Quatees 
Arts ball—but, man, you’re right: the 


I asked, under my 
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“What’s a woman doing 





























I saw him suddenly turn from the youngster and fix his eyes upon a 
painting over the mantel 
































work’s good! I congratulate you. ‘This 
is a find. Where did you dig it up?” 

My enthusiasm seemed to throw Van 
into a glow of good humor. 

“T'?ll tell you,” “the pi ture’s 
got something of a story 
is you can keep mum upon occasion 


he said, 


about it—and 


Have a smoke?” 
“Tyon’t mind if I do—but,” I said, 
suddenly remembering, ‘‘who’s David? 


} 


the little chap with the red hair and 
the black eyes—an odd combination.” 
“Tt is,” assented Van, his countenance 
lighting up, and his gaze fixed on the 
“Diana.” “It’s Titian though, not red, 
and the eyes, if you will notice, are a 
remarkably beautiful brown, with a 
smile in them that has the Mona Lisa 
beaten to a frazzle. Look at the face of 
the ‘Diana,’” he added, taking me by 
the sleeve of the coat, and directing my 


caze. “Don't you see it all there, too, 
just the same coloring and the same 
smil¢ 

“In Diana as in David?’ I asked, 


wonderingly. 
“You see it, don’t you?” demanded 
my companion. “It’s striking!’ 


Yes. there’s a resemblance,” I con 
ceded, for the sake of the story. 
“Well,” began my friend, settling 


himself comfortably. “I’ll commence at 
commencement—but I’ll have to be 
brief, because’’—here he looked at 
watch—“I’ve an engagement in a 
minutes—and it’s about this very 
ana,’ he added, lightly. 

“I’m in no hurry,” I observed. “I can 
spend the day—but I wont if you look 
so frightened at the prospect.” 

“Well,” said Van, with a _ forced 
smile, “my Aunt Letitia, who is a sort 
of dam for the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity, came to me a few weeks ago, 
and said, that as she observed that I was 
a confirmed bachelor, she thought I 
ought to do something handsome for the 
human race, by subscribing liberally to 
a pet project she was nursing, of estab- 
lishing a Home for Bachelor Girls, who 
needed protection. 

“Well, I balked at that at once, and 
refused. I told her, however, after some 
argument. that if she wanted a fat do- 
for the of protecting 
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orphans and foundlings, or the aged 


poor—the Tiny Tims, and the Darbys 
and Joanses, why I was with her body, 
soul, and pocket-book. I like the kiddies, 
and the old men and old women. I hate 
all in between. 

“She accepted my compromise, and 
cleared the decks for action at 
There was some Woman’s Club off Fifth 
Avenue on 59th which had failed be 
cause the members played Bridge all 
day, and were too interested to stop to 
eat, and the restaurant was to have been 
the mainstay of the organization. Well, 
Aunt Letitia took it, and opened up 
what she called ‘The Refuge,’ announce- 


once. 


ments esthetically printed, style art 
nouveau, with sub-title—‘ For Motherless 
Waifs—Modern and Up-to-date Plumb- 
ing, etc. 


“It ought to be a godsend to some—” 

Van turned on me quickly. “It was- 
n't,” he said, laconically. “It was 
opened ‘auspiciously,’ but after a fort- 
night or so of existence, only one little 
mite of a waif had passed through its 
‘portals of sunshine anc light.’ I went 
over several times to see what mysmoney 
was doing, and if the place was filling 
up, but, believe me, no childish laughter 
rang through the deserted corridors. 

“So, I closed ‘The Refuge,’ much 
against Aunt Letitia’s advice. She as- 
sured me that she was certain, that as 
soon as the beautiful idea took root in 
the community, numerous inmates would 
be forthcoming. I was adamant. I had, 
however, taken a fancy to the one little 
waif, and I brought him here.” He 
paused a moment; then pursued, in his 
former vein of cynicism: ‘There don’t 
seem to be children of any kind very 
much, in this womanless age—at least 
not enough to start Refuges without an 
advertising campaign, which is expen- 
Slve. 

“And David was the 
to speak,” I said. 

“Yes, David was the first and only 
inmate of the defunct institution. He 
was found by Mrs. Plympton, the 
Third V. P. of ‘The Refuge,’ and Chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee, the 
day the doors were thrown open to the 
public. The little fellow 
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the vestibule, crying, and hugging 
tightly in his arms a tiny toy boat. He 
told her, when questioned, that he was 
looking for ‘Muddy.’ It was plainly a 
base desertion of offspring by some aban- 
doned creature—one of those silly, 
heartless or worldly women, who parade 
under the name of ‘mother!’ 

“The little fellow, with his big eyes, 
and beautiful smile’—here he again 
contemplated the “Diana’”—*“just worms 
himself into your affections; in fact— 
[ might as well be frank with you—I’ve 
adopted him—and christened him David 
Hope Van Pelt.” 

I gave a low whistle of astonishment. 
“Well, you have been doing things since 
I saw you last!” I gasped. 

Mortimer smiled to himself. ‘‘Yes, the 
boy’s like a bundle of sunshine about 
the house—I couldn’t get along without 
him now—so the money I dropped in 
‘The Refuge’ was like bread cast on the 
waters, for it brought David.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, as though the 
confession had lightened his soul; then 
he drew out h’s watch, and looked at the 
time. 

“Tt’s all very interesting,” I observed. 
“Ever found out anything about the 
youngster’s antecedents ?” 

Van started slightly at the question, 
coughed, and began poking the grate 
fire. “Not a word,” he answered slowly 
—‘‘don’t want to. But I tried,” he in- 
terposed, quickly. “I meandered up and 
down in the neighborhood of the defunct 
‘Refuge,’ which is still for rent, for 
several days, making inquiries for the 
lost family of David Hope, but without 
success—in fact, I trembled every time 
somebody started to tell me about a lost 
mother looking for her lost, strayed, or 
stolen child, for fear it would mean 
that I would lose the ‘kiddie.’” He 

jabbed the fire vigorously. “It was on 
one of these peregrinations that I dis- 
covered the ‘Diana.’ ” 

“T had often noticed an art shop 
only a few doors from ‘The Refuge,’ 
with an English basement effect, and a 
studio opening on it, and I had often 
stopped to look at some of the pictures 
displayed in the shop-window. On this 
occasion, I had instinctively slowed up 
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to inspect the wares in the window, 
when my attention was caught by the 
eyes of the beautiful ‘Diana,’ which 
seemed to be looking straight at me. 

“Whether it was that I was thinking 
about David at the moment, or not, I 
don’t know; but it seemed to me that it 
was he, not the picture, who was look- 
ing at me. I must have spent a half-hour 
before that window. Several times [ 
started to leave, but I returned each 
time, and finally I went in, and bought 
the picture. I inquired about the artist 
Detchavel; they knew very little about 
him. He had exhibited several paintings, 
but had met with poor luck. It was his 
studio which adjoined the shop; and I 
gathered from what they said, that he 
hadn’t paid his rent very regularly, so 
I surmised that my purchase would help 
him. 

“T called to see him at his studio, but 
I found a card on the door which read, 
‘Absent from city. Return in few days,’ 
so I did not see him then. I repeated my 
call from day to day, and was finally 
rewarded by an interview. I think that 
his work is going to be recognized at 
last. His technique is marvelous; his 
warm color effects have da _ Vinci 
crowded off the boards.” 

Stepping back from the chimney- 
place, Van surveyed Detchavel’s “Di- 
ana” with unstinted admiration. 

“The model for the picture must have 
been a beauty,” I remarked, in a casual 
tone, but watching Van carefully to note 
the expression of his face. As I had ex- 
pected, it brightened instantly; then 
quickly grew lowering. I pursued my 
tack: ‘Do you happen to know who she 
>? 


Mortimer twitched his neck a bit, 
coughed, and again looked at his watch. 
“I asked Detchavel about her, of 
course,” he answered, embarrassedly, 
“but artists, you know, don’t like to say 
much about their models—by the way, if 
you'll excuse me—I’ve an important en- 
gagement—” 

I arose. Just then we heard the door- 
bell ring long and loudly. 

Van Pelt pricked up his ears, then 
said to me, apologetically: “You don’t 
mind my going?” 
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She entered the room with the gentle, gracious air of a princess 
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“Why, of course not, only I’m deeply 
interested, old man, in your ‘Diana.’ 
Somehow, I think she’s been making eves 
at you. Even a picture-lady’s eyes wont 
behave sometimes.” 

My friend gave a_ nervous little 
laugh. 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Peeters came in, and handed his master 
a card. Van read the name on it, and it 
seemed to add to his confusion. 

I put my hand affectionately on his 
shoulder. “Van, old man,” I said, “I 
see | am de trop—but, you know, there 
was a time when we had no secrets be- 
tween us. I was in hopes that you had 
rounded up some little romance about 
the ‘Diana;’ and that like Dante, you 
would allow your Virgil to accompany 
you through the mazes of your little 
Paradise, as you have several times of 
yore personally conducted him on cer 
tain infernal tours.” 

I laughed softly at my witty sally, 
and the Myso. showed his teeth in way 
of a smile—a little. For a moment, he 
appeared to be weighing some matter in 
his mind, and then, to Peeters, who stood 
waiting expectantly, he said: “Show Mr. 
Jones in.”” Peeters left. Then, turning to 
me, Van said, ‘I’m going to let you in on 
this. You know you are a _ persistent 
dog.” 

I thanked him for his confidence. 

“For auld lang syne, I’m going to 
‘fess up,” he continued. “I am _ inter- 
ested in ‘Diana,’ and it may seem absurd 
to you, but since her advent here, in 
spite of myself, something has come over 
the spirit of my dreams.” He turned, 
and faced Detchavel’s creation. “That 
woman’s face fascinates me. I can’t help 
thinking that the woman who possesses 
eyes of such wistful beauty must have 
a beautiful soul. She makes you think of 
women that men might worship from 
afar—like Dante’s Beatrice, Petrarch’s 
Laura, yes, even Waller’s Sacharissa. 
Women who are women—with all the 
sweet, tender, lovable, child-loving in- 
stincts of a woman—not a hybrid!” 

Van Pelt appeared strangely moved as 
he spoke. 

“It’s a bad case,’”’ I facetiously ob 
served. 


“Well, yes, it is,” he admitted. ‘I’m 
curious enough to want to see the 
model.”’ 

“I’m tired of your social butterflies. 
| want a woman with a beautiful soul 
like ‘Diana’—and so I’m turning Goth 
am upside down to find her.” He low- 
ered his voice a little. “The man who is 
here now is helping me. It’s Jones of 
the Mulcahey Agency. He’s got your 
Sherlock tied to the mast. For several 
days I’ve had him on the still-hunt.”’ 

“Wont Detchavel loosen up?” 

“Not much. He’s become of a sud- 
den the most absent-minded beggar you 
ever met. He says that his model disap 
peared the last day she posed for him. 
One day he thinks her name is Min- 
ton—and, then, it’s Wells. Why, we've 
had to drag the scrappy information 
out of him!” 

“Well, as you said, artists don’t usu- 
ally furnish their models’ names—any 
more than a doctor will tell you a pa- 
tient’s malady. It’s nobody’s business..”’ 

Van glared at me indignantly. “My 
admiration for this lady springs from 
the purest motives,” he exclaimed, rather 
bitingly. “I am sure that she is a woman 
worthy of any—”’ 

His remark was cut short by the re- 
entrance of the unobtrusive Peeters, and 
a long, lank, cantankerous individual, 
who regarded me rather suspiciously. 

“Don’t mind him,” said my friend, 
introducing the newcomer to me. 
“What luck ?” 

“Gotter!” said Jones, explosively. 

Van started violently. “You mean 
you've found her?” he asked. 

“Yep. Shall I spill it out?” 

“Yes,” said Van, breathing hard. 

“Well, I didn’t put you wise to it, 
but I had Detchavel shadowed, and an 
inside-man in the studio. I knew he was 
lying about not knowin’ the name or 
address of the lady—I seldom misses it 
—and yesterday he sneaks over to warn 
her that we was a-looking for her—” 

“Warn her?” asked Mortimer, in some 
surprise. 

The plain-clothes man held up his 
right hand with the majesty of a traffic 
policeman, saying: “Wait!” Then he re- 
sumed: ““My men tipped me off. I went 
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to her lodgings, and just as I was en- 
tering, who comes out but Donavan, one 
o’ Pinkerton’s. ‘Tickled to see you here,’ 
says he. ‘Why?’ says I, surprised. ‘I’m 
on the Minton-Wells kidnaping case,’ 
says he. ‘Minton-Wells?’ says I. ‘Min- 
ton- Wells ?” 

“And at once I tumbles—it was just 
puttin’ together the names Detchavel 
had given us, and I remembers too that 
Donavan had told me all about the kid- 
naping case some weeks ago. ‘Is the 
lady a model?’ I says. ‘Sure thing,’ says 
he. ‘Then, by jiminy,’ I says, ‘aint it 
queer—I must be a-lookin’ for her too.’ 
‘Oh, are ye?’ says Donavan, sarcastic- 
like. “Then, I’m right ; you’se are the ones 
what are making all the inquiries about 
her.’ ‘The same,’ says I. ‘Well,’ says he, 
‘her artist was here yesterday to warn 
us. I suppose you represent her hus- 
band’s relatives, and want ransom- 
money. Oh, we’ve got you spotted!’ I 
didn’t say anything, but I laughs. ‘Can 
I see her?’ I asks. ‘Sure,’ says Donavan. 
So, in I goes, and sees her—and it’s our 
model, all right.” 

“Is she Mrs. Minton-Wells?” asked 
Van, in a husky voice. 

Jones gave an emphatic, Jove-like nod, 
ind said, ‘‘Widow.” 

Mortimer sat up, and seemed to re- 
vive. 

“She’s one of them Lindsleys of Bal- 


timore,” went on the sleuth, “swell 
family—married a  good-for-nothing 
Englishman, who squandered her 


money, took to booze-fighting, and then 
blows his block off at Monte Carlo. 
She’s had to pose to make a livin’ for 
herself, and the kid—that’s been 
stolen—” 

The speaker stopped, stroked his chin 
rather dubiously for a few seconds, and 
then: ‘‘She’s outside in the cab.” 

“What! Mrs. Minton-Wells?” 
claimed Mortimer, excitedly. 

The other nodded. 

Van flushed. “I—I—didn’t ask you 
to bring her here—at least—not yet,” 
he stammered. 

“IT had to,” explained the plain- 
clothes man, apologetically. “They 
would ’ave come anyway. They’re look- 
in’ for the lost kid, her and Donavan, 
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and—” He cocked himself up with an 
air of importance, and said, slowly, “I 
guess you’ve got him here—” 

“Here?” cried Van Pelt, incredulous- 
ly. “Impossible! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. Here’s a photo of 
the kid,” he went on, taking one from 
his pocket, and handing it to Mortimer, 
who grabbed it, nervously. “I couldn't 
make no mistake about them eyes, and 
that there smile. I only saw ’em once, or 
at most twice, around here, but I seldom 

nisses it.” 

My friend’s face had waxed very 
white. Where I stood, I could look over 
his shoulder. The boy in the photograph 
was as like David as could be. 

“You say that’s her boy?” inquired 
Van, in a choked voice, his eyes glued 
on the photograph. 

“That’s what she gave me. It’s the 
same, eh?” 

For a moment there came no answer. 
Mortimer seemed bewildered. “It must 
be,” we heard him mutter finally. 

“Tt’s up to us now,” remarked Jones, 
“to explain as how he came here. I sup- 
pose it can be done,” he added, not 
without a tinge of insinuation in his 
tone. 

“Can be done!” retorted the other, 
with some resentment. “The child was 
left at ‘The Refuge.’” 

“I guess not,” broke in the sleuth, 
with a knowing shake of the head, as 
much as to say, “you’ve got to do better 
than that.” “Leastwise, that aint their 
end of the story. It’s this way. The lady 
says she was posing at Detchavel’s. 
Now, that’s just about seven doors from 
that there ‘Refuge.’ The kid always went 
with her. Now, that there last day, on- 
beknownst to her, he slipped out onto 
the street. For a while she didn’t miss 
him, and when she does, she runs out; 
but he’s nowhere to be seen. 

“He had been kidnaped once be- 
fore by one of her husband’s relatives, 
and they had threatened her continually, 
thinking she still had the coin, and they 
had her so scared she was afraid to re- 
port her loss to the police, but went 
straight to the Pinkerton office, and put 
them on the case. They’ve been dragging 
the whole of Manhattan over with a 
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162 THE 
fine tooth comb—and—” He made an 
expressive gesture with both hands— 
‘they're up to us now.” 

“That’s easy,” said my friend, half to 
himself. He was scrutinizing the photo- 
graph intently. Presently, we heard him 
murmur, as a bright look came into his 
face: “‘Yes, they’ve all got it.” 

“All got what?” I asked, peering 
over his shoulder. 

“That same wistful beauty in the dark 
eyes, that same beautiful smile; this boy, 
David, and ‘Diana.’”” He turned to me, 
almost exultingly. “I believe we’ve found 
David’s mother,” he said. 

“Have we?” I inquired, somewhat 
dubiously. 

“It mu B. 
“Shall I fetch her in?” asked Jones. 
Van hesitated. “Is she like the pic- 
?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“Well,” observed the detective, con- 
templating the painting, and caressing 
his rough chin, with the suspicion of a 
grin, “‘she aint dressed like that; but 
an uncommon handsome woman, 
believe me.” 

Mortimer’s countenance fairly beamed. 
“Bring her in,” he said, resolutely, “and 
I’ll send for David. If it’s her boy, she 
shall have him!” He touched an elec- 
tric bell, while Jones forthwith left the 
room. Peeters appeared, and Mortimer 
instructed him to ask his Aunt to bring 
David at once to the study. 

“Van,” I said, gravely, as Peeters 
disappeared, “I don’t mean to butt in, 
but take a little advice: Get out of the 
clouds, man. Come down to earth; your 
engine is missing fire. You've been 
dreaming about this ‘Diana’ person so 
much that you’re not quite responsible 
for what you do. Don’t forget—to use 
your own words—that David ‘was de- 
serted at the door of “The Refuge” by 
some abandoned creature.’ This person’s 
story is plausible, but these kind of Di- 
anas are always plausible.” 

Van looked daggers at me—but for 
a moment he was nettled. 

“No,” he replied, finally, “I though 
it was a child-desertion case—but I am 
wrong.” 

“You really believe 
scoffed, relentlessly. 
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He turned to the picture over the 
mantel, and answered, determinedly: 
““Yes—as I believe in her beautiful soul! 
She is incapable of anything unwoman- 
ly; she is different from other women.” 

The door opened, and there appeared 
a statuesquely beautiful woman, some 
milestones on the hither side of the 
“dangerous age,” smartly gowned, and 
with a face that would have attracted 
you in a gallery of beauties, and with 
eyes, and a smile—that—well, I, even 
prosaic I, saw at once that it was the 
inspiration of Detchavel’s ‘‘Diana.” She 
entered the room with the gentle, gra- 
cious air of a princess, and was followed 
by a florid-faced, fat man, with a bald 
pate, and a bibulous nose, whom she in- 
troduced as Donavan of the Pinkerton 
forces. 

With eyes riveted on her as though 
fascinated, Van went to meet the beauti- 
ful vision. 

“Mrs. Minton-Wells,” he said, his 
tongue tripping for an instant over the 
hyphen in her name, “Mr. Jones here 
has told me. I have sent for David. 
Pray be seated. He will be here pres- 
ently.” He paused a moment to catch 
his breath, and then he turned to the 
“Diana” on the wall, and in a rather 
awkward manner, directing Mrs. Min- 
ton-Wells’ attention to the picture, he 
said, with almost an expression of rap- 
ture: “You—you—posed for the ‘Diana,’ 
did you not?” 

The lady slowly raised her beautiful 
eyes to the painting, then dropped them 
to the ground for a moment. “Yes,” she 
answered, faintly, as though the memory 
of the part she had taken in the produc- 
tion of Detchavel’s chef-d’a@uvre was not 
the most pleasant thing in the world. 

Her affirmative reply, however, in- 
creased, if possible, the seraphic smile 
on Van’s countenance. “I would have 
known you anywhere,” he said, with a 
slight tremulous note in his voice. 

We all sat down solemnly, and waited. 
Mrs. Minton-Wells focused her soft 
brown eyes on the door, through which 
David was expected. I watched Van. His 
gaze wandered from the “Diana” of the 
canvas, with its rich coloring, clair- 
voyant brown eyes, and Titian hair, to 











































the handsome, living model seated near 
him. I knew that he was hard hit; his 
ideal had come at last! 

As I studied her, I could not help 
noticing that in figure she was not what 
I would have called ethereal ; her wealth 
of hair was of an extraordinary ma- 
hogany color, that “never was on land 
or sea;” and her complexion was scarce- 
ly the pink and white that Dame Nature 
puts on, although artictically fascinat- 
ing, nevertheless. 

What mattered it? I could see that in 
Van’s eyes, she was a Beatrice, a Laura, 
a Sacharissa all rolled into one. What 
mattered it, if at her chatelaine there 
were no “domestic keys!” (I could not 
discern even a poor skeleton one!) In- 
stead, there dangled a dazzling vanity- 
box, with other trinkets galore, which, 
whenever ‘she moved, gave forth mur- 
muring sounds, like the susurrus of sum- 
mer zephyrs in the trees. 

We shifted impatiently in our seats. 
The door opened, and Aunt Letitia 
bobbed in, holding little David by the 
hand. I saw Mrs. Minton-Wells start, 
jump up from her seat, and with a cry 
of joy, run toward the little lad, fold 
him passionately to her breast, smother- 
ing him with kisses. 

“Oh, oh! I’ve found you, darling!” 
she cried, repeatedly, in a trembling 
voice. Then she held him at arm’s length, 
gazing hungrily into his pretty face. 
“Didn’t you miss me, dear?” 

“You bet I did!” answered David, 
with difficulty ducking a shower of 
kisses. “And I was a-looking for you,” 
he said, shaking his curly head, :deter- 
minedly, “and I wanted you—and I 
runned away from you when you was 
being drawd”’—this last with some 
bravado—“and I went in the street. And 
when I wanted to tum back—” He 
looked about him, ruefully, as though 
the recollection of it even wrenched his 
little heart— 
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“Yes—when you wanted to come 
back—?” echoed Van, eagerly. 

“When I wanted to tum back,” re- 
peated the little fellow, “I must have 
go-ed in the wrong house, ‘cause you 
wasn’t there, Muddy,” He almost 
sobbed. 

“No, my pet.” 

“He wandered into the street, and 
blundered into the ‘Refuge!’” cried 
Van Pelt, vibratingly, and shooting a 
gleam of triumph in my _ direction. 
“They’re all brown-stone fronts along 
there!” He was so exultant in the joy 
of this corroborative evidence, that we 
all turned to look at him. 

“You did go into the wrong house, 
dearie,” said Mrs. Minton-Wells, ten- 
derly, soothing the troubled little heart, 
“and Muddy has been so worried about 
you.” . 

“But I found Daddy,” asseverated 
David, extenuatingly, running over to 
Mortimer, and taking him affectionately 
by the hand. 

Our eyes were again leveled at my 
friend. He turned to Mrs. Minton- 
Wells. “I’ve adopted him,” he faltered, 
reddening. 

She started. 

“But you're going to let me have 
him?” she pleaded, opening wide her 
beautiful eyes. 

“T’ve got to ask the Probate Court,” 
he parried, warily. Then, as he saw the 
tears, he added, quickly: “But I’m sure 
we can arrange it.” 


I often think now, when I see Brother 
Mortimer of the Meditative Benedicts, 
how Brother Mortimer of the Medita- 
tive Myso’s, when I met on that Oc- 
tober morning, weaved a wonderful ro- 
mance around a ‘“Refuge—For Mother- 
less Waifs—with Modern and Up-to- 
date Plumbing’—in a manner that 
would have made the great d’Artagnan 
himself turn absinthe-green with envy. 
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Purely 


SUPPOSE you were a thin, anaemic 

young man, with hair of that aureate 
tint which irreverent and indelicate be- 
holders are prone to term “pink;” 
suppose your near-sighted eyes, set on 
either side of an over-long and over- 
sharp nose, demanded glasses with heavy 
and disfiguring lenses; suppose you 
were stoop-shouldered and_ chicken- 
breasted and that you were tremendously 
large and tremendously awkward as to 
your hands and feet; and suppose, as a 
fitting—or unfitting—climax to it all, 
you bore a name so full of gutturals 
that in its pronunciation it sounded like 
some particularly clumsy person falling 





violently down stairs. 

Suppose—now, don’t lag behind; 
suppositions are prone to run riot once 
they get started with you—suppose you 
had spent a placid, colorless life, adding 
up columns and columns of figures in 
Day & Remick’s ledgers, and had come 
to consider yourself merely a very small 
cog in the routine of that most efficient 
office; and then suppose that one soft 
June night as you took the air on the 
stoop of the unpretentious lodging house 
where you had your not over-luxurious 
abode, that you had all your precon- 
ceived ideas of life upset by the chatter 
and the rippling laughter of Mary Tracy 
—the stenographer who each week came 
across with three-fifty to Mrs. Babcock, 
the landlady, for the doubtful privilege 
of occupying the dingy little hole under 
the roof, known officially in the annals 
of that household as four-flights back. 

Suppose, one after another, the other 
lodgers at Mrs. Babcock’s poked upstairs 
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until you and Mary were left alone 
under the myriad June stars, burning in 
a hazy, azure patch of sky which the 
narrowness of the street gave you the 
merest look at ; and suppose—what with 
the softness of the air and the nearness 
of the coming summer and the fact that 
you were both a trifle lonely and a trifle 
homesick for big, broad, clean green 
fields, as you sat there on the stoop— 
you began exchanging little intimate 
confidences in very low voices. 

Suppose you learned that Mary’s idea 
of a man—a man worth cultivating and 
taking a chance of tying to—was a man 
who did something very big and very 
fine, a man who did some big, big 
thing when the opportunity offered—a 
man, in short, who was a hero in the 
most trite and conventional definition 
that can be accorded that much-abused 
word. 

Suppose you learned that you had a 
chance of being adored forevermore by 
Mary should you prove yourself such a 
person—a chance to make good with her, 
your red hair, watery eyes, freckled face, 
stoop-shoulders and chicken-breast not- 
withstanding. 

3ut suppose, too, even while this bit 
of information opened up hitherto un- 
dreamed-of vistas and gave you most 
delicious thrills and filled you with most 
impossible determinations, you realized 
with a sudden bootward dive of your 
heart that, even should such an almost 
unheard-of opportunity present itself 
obligingly to you, you were the type of 
man who would probably shiver and 
quake and shake and hesitate, dry- 
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tongued and helpless, while the other 
fellow rushed in and walked away with 
the goods. 

Just suppose, in one final, grand orgy 
of supposition, that you were all these 
things, and you can perhaps faintly ap- 
preciate the sensations of Artaxerxes 
McGregor McCarrigai as he huddled 
there on Mrs. Babcock’s front stoop un- 
der the June stars, with fascinating Mary 
Tracy talking softly to him and calmly 
upsetting his peace of mind for good 
and all. 

History teems with the records of men 
who have done all sorts of incredible 
things at the behest of a bewitching 
smile from a pair of red lips, or the 
meaning glances from two soft eyes. 
They have faced the beasts at Ephesus, 
scaled insurmountable summits, dived 
to the bottom of the ocean, thrown away 
kingdoms, forged checks, toyed with 
honor and otherwise misbehaved them- 
selves in the stress of the moment. 

Artaxerxes, with Mary Tracy’s voice 
whispering intimate little meaningless 
confessions to him, resolved firmly to 
put one more name—his own—on that 
long list of reckless achievement. 

That was when he was listening to 
Mary’s voice. But when, presently, she 
had prosaically announced that she must 
get some sleep, and had climbed the 
four flights to that hole under the roof, 
and when Artaxerxes had stumbled up 
to his own hall room at the top of the 
second flight—then the matter took on a 
different aspect. 

Seated in a base-rocker with its hid- 
eous upholstery of red brocaded plush, 
Mr. McCarrigal realized that there were 
probably many and prohibitive reasons 
why he could never achieve heroism. 

For him there were no beasts to fight, 
no kingdoms to be recklessly thrown 
away. And even should opportunity 
come his way, he had the grace and the 
good sense and the intimate if dissatisfy- 
ing knowledge of himself to realize that 
he would be far more likely to run away 
from it for all he was worth, than to 
prove himself adequately equal to the 
occasion. 

He arose and took a critical survey of 
himself in the spotted mirror on his 
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bureau. This was in nowise comforting. 
Truly heroes were not made of such 
stuff as the dingy reflection in the glass 
threw back at him. Mr. McCarrigal, as 
is quite apt to be the case when we come 
down bumpingly from ecstatic mind- 
flights to which we are unaccustomed, 
felt limp and foolish. But he engineered 
a sardonic if uncertain grin, said good- 
by to his brief hero-dream once for all, 
threw off his coat, kicked aside his shoes, 
deposited the heavy-lensed glasses on 
their usual nightly corner of the bureau, 
and threw himself onto the bed for the 
pleasant torture of the memory of Mary 
Tracy’s voice and the disquieting reali- 
zation that such as she were not for the 
likes of him. 

Of course, under the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances—the utter killing of his brief 
hope, the realization that none of those 
pleasant visions he had conjured up on 
the front stoop could ever come true— 
Artaxerxes should have been duly de- 
pressed and restless; he should have 
tossed about on his narrow pallet and 
chewed his nails and rumpled his hair, 
and stared wide-eyed at the ceiling and 
otherwise shown his soul struggle. 

Sad to relate, nothing of the sort 
happened. There having been an unusual 
number of columns to add up at Day & 
Remick’s that day, Artaxerxes closed 
his eyes drowsily, turned over on his 
right side, and, still fully dressed, be- 
gan ‘to breathe heavily in slumber, while 
—horror of horrors !—the still-burning 
gas jet flickered and hissed quite as if 
gas were not eighty-five cents a thou- 
sand or Mrs. Babcock had no fearful 
struggle to make both ends meet. 

How long Artaxerxes slept he never 
knew. He was rudely awakened by a most 
unseemly banging of doors. He stirred 
sleepily and noted foggily that the gas 
was still burning. It gave him a mo- 
ment’s compunction. In his half awak- 
ened state the drowsy thought flashed 
through his mind that Mrs. Babcock had 
seen the light of his gas and that the 
continuing and growing uproar of slam- 
ming doors and scurrying feet was the 
direct result of his remissness in this 
matter. 

Then came a scream; and Artaxerxes, 
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much more awake, sat up in bed. As 
he raised himself on an elbow, he was 
aware of a most unpleasant feeling of 


1 
+ 


pressure on his chest; moreover his 
eyes and nostrils smarted painfully. The 
room, too, was very gloomy in spite of 
the burning gas-jet. It took him several 


more moments to realize that this was 
because of a thick and acrid smoke 


which was billowing in through the 
cracks in the hall door. 

He jumped up, thoroughly aroused 
now. The smoke choked him and made 
his head spin madly. He staggered to 
the window and threw it wide open, and 
as he did so, he felt a scorching puff 
of flame, bursting out through the win- 
dow below his own. It came puffing up 
to him in a twisting, scorching tongue 
of red, and made him hastily withdraw 
his thrust-out head and slam the win- 
dow incontinently shut. 

Simultaneously a voice in the lower 
hall—or was it the basement ?—began 
hysterical shrieks of ‘Fire !” 

Artaxerxes wobbled to the hall door 
and opened it. The smoke all but over- 
powered him. Indeed, he sank to his 
knees before he could get the door shut. 
Then, the worst calamity of all hap- 
pened ; for scarce knowing what he did, 
he grabbed up and pulled on his shoes, 
and as he got the last one on, his arm 
brushed the corner of the bureau and 
the glasses with the heavy lenses were 
swept to the floor—and Artaxerxes, con- 
sistently clumsy, with those huge feet of 
his, proceeded to step on them and grind 
both the lenses to a very fine powder. 

Now, without his glasses, Artaxerxes 
was indeed a ship without a rudder. 
Those near-sighted eyes of his could not 
see the length of his nose without the 
heavy lenses in front of them. 

To get out was the first thing to do, 
glasses or no. The smoke was filling his 
lungs until each breath was like lifting 
a weight of tons and tons on his chest. 
Fumblingly he felt his way to the hall 
door, threw his right arm across his 
face and, feeling for the _ banisters, 
tried to descend the stairs. A rush of 
choking heat told him the folly of trying 
it that way. 


“The roof!” he muttered thickly to 


himself. “TI got to get to the roof! 
That’s the only way out. Up two flights 
and then the ladder that runs up through 
that little hall closet to the scuttle!” 

Choking, coughing, sputtering, he 
groped his way along the banister rail, 
found the flight of stairs leading up, and 
began to crawl on his hands and knees 
ip the stairs. Along the length of the 
all above he crept, found the next and 
the last flight of stairs, and began the 
ascent. 

There was a great roaring and crack- 
ling below him now. The smoke was 
shot through with lurid and ominous 
flashes. Then above the noise he heard 
the clatter of hoofs in the street, the 
clang of bells and the heavy rumble of 
wheels as the first pieces of fire-apparat- 
us arrived and unlimbered. 

His head was throbbing frightfully. 
Each breath was like a thousand darting 
knives in his side now. ‘‘Can I make 
it? Can I make it?” The awful 
question kept repeating itself over and 
over as he dragged himself up the 
length of that seemingly interminable 
flight. 

Ah, here he was at the top! And that 
closet door—where was it? About half- 
way down the hall. His fingers began 
feeling along the wall. Now they en- 
countered the moulding of a doorcase. 
This must surely be it. It should be 
about there. His eager fingers clutched 
the knob and turned it. But the door 
held fast. Heavens, it was locked! 

For a moment he felt like giving it 
all up and rolling quietly and decently 
down the stairs into the mounting 
flames. Then a great anger seized him. 
He flew at that door with the rage of 
a cornered demon. He kicked it ; he beat 
upon it with his fists. A panel flew 
out; the woodwork about the lock 
splintered; then the door swung sud- 
denly and unexpectedly inward—so sud- 
denly, indeed, that Artaxerxes, who at 
that moment had thrown his whole 
weight against it, catapulted inward, 
tripped over something soft that blocked 
his way, and went prone and sprawling 
to the floor. 

“‘Who—who is it?” came a frightened 
voice, which seemed to proceed from the 















object he had just fallen over. “Oh, 
what shall we do? We’re trapped here 
—trapped !” 

It was Mary Tracy’s voice, and as it 
sent up its wail, Artaxerxes knew he 
must have mistaken her door for the 
door of that closet wherein was the lad- 
der leading to the roof. 

‘House is all afire,” he gasped, quite 
superfluously, ‘‘and I’ve went and busted 
my glasses and can’t see a blamed thing. 
Where’s the door to the closet out in the 
hall?” 

Before she could answer, a burst of 
flame rushed up the stairs and drove 
them to the far side of the room. A faint 
square of light told Artaxerxes where 
the window must be. He made for it, 
clutching the girl by the wrist and 
dragging her roughly with him. The 
casing of the door began to flame; 
tongues of red ran along the carpet. 

“And you thought of me!” cried the 
girl. “Even after you had smashed your 
glasses you crawled up here through 
the smoke to save me!” 

Artaxerxes was silent. He turned to 
the window, and, with a quick lunge of 
his shoulders, smashed it out, sash and 
all. There was no window immediately 
below this one and consequently no burst 
of flame to rush at him. 

Below in the alley he fancied he could 
make out something moving. 

“Help!” he bellowed in an awful 
voice. “Help! Help!” 

The room was growing hot. The girl 
was gasping for breath, and making 
strange, sobbing sounds between her 
gasps. The flames ran across the floor to 
their very feet. 

“You've got to get outside,” he choked 
hoarsely. ““That’s the only hope for you. 
Lemme take your hands—so. Now crawl 
through the window and hang outside. 
I’ll hold you. Don’t be scairt. I can do 
it. Yes, you are going, too!” 

Putting forth a strength he never 
dreamed he possessed, he lifted her in 
his arms, shoved her through the gaping 
window space, and then, gritting his 
teeth as the stone ledge cut into his arms, 
he held her there, as the flames roared 
behind him and he felt his hair singe- 
ing off. 
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It was an age he held her dangling 
thus. And all the time the place grew 
hotter and his head reeled more and 
more, yet he strove with all his might 
to fight off the overpowering blackness. 

Then something plumped on the sill 
close beside him, and he could have 
screamed with joy as saw it was the end 
of a ladder. Up came a rubber-coated, 
helmeted figure, followed by others. The 
strain on his wrenched and aching arms 
was stopped; some one shouted in his 
ear: “Good work! Bully work, ’bo!” 

Then, his clothes smoldering, he was 
dragged through the window and the 
great blackness overcame him. 


Supposition was rife, at the beginning 
of this story. Therefore it might be con- 
sistent to wind it up in a similar vein. 

Wherefore: 

Suppose you had done all the things 
which Artaxerxes had done. Suppose 
you lay, much bandaged and consequent- 
ly homelier than ever, on a cot at the 
hospital. Suppose Mary Tracy had just 
come to see you and had brought you 
a most prodigal lot of fruit and flowers. 
And suppose that Mary, with the most 
meaning light in all the world in her 
grey eyes, had taken one of your ban- 
daged hands in hers and said: “Oh, it 
was splendid, splendid! You are a hero 
—just the kind we were talking about 
on the stoop that night.” 

And suppose tears had welled out of 
those grey eyes and her hand pressed 
yours as she went on: “And to think of 
your coming up there for me through 
all that smoke and then doing what you 
did!” 

What would you do? Would you make 
a clean breast of it? Would you tell 
her you hadn’t a thought of her in your 
mind when you started? That you were 
merely trying to save your own hide by 
getting to the top floor, and up that 
ladder to the roof, and had mistaken 
her door for the hall-closet door? Would 
you confess that the first time, during 
all that stressful period, that she entered 
your mind, was when the door burst 
open—the door you never thought of 
being the door to her room—and you fell 
over her? Would you do that? 
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By Lieutenant 
HUGH JOHNSON, U. S. A. 









ERGEANT FRAYNE 
|has been twenty years in 
ithe cavalry. He has served 
jin two of the hemispheres 
x my ind among five of the 
- «races. His business is to 
know men; _ presumably, 
therefore, he knows some- 
thing of women. He was 






R f talking of suffrage : 
> \ “Ten brigades of the 


ia short haired kind in near- 
cutaways couldn’t convince me in a 
year,” he said, “but I’ve known two 
or three of the other breed that was so 
busy on the job of just bein’ women 
—mothers and such—that they backed 
perfectly good men plumb into a sidin’ 
and never noticed the effort. Me for 
them—horse, foot and guns, and if they 
want the franchise, give to ’em.” 

This is his story. 


Sheol aint got it none on Balacan, 
Province of Maguay, Luzon, P. I. Every 
place I ever served had its good point ; 
Balacan’s is that you don’t have to 
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worry none about things gettin’ worse— 
they couldn’t. The town’s set down in a 
sink between two jungle-covered hills. 
You can slide in, but you have to fly out 
—if you get out; most don’t. B Troop 
was sent there because, on the old Span- 
ish map, Balacan looked like a strategic- 
al point. That idea overlooked the hole 
in the ground. General Benoist got tired 
of reportin’ that the guerilla Pilar was 
capturin’ half the supply trains goin’ 
into Macolor. So he gets out the map 
and says: 

“Put a troop at Balacan. We’ll take 
the scoundrel in the flank.” 

It was a regular Napoleon of a move. 
Pilar and his men had so much fun 
shootin’ up B Troop from the safety of 
the sink rim that they let three trains 
get through without trouble and the 
General was tickled pink. Pilar’s men 
couldn’t shoot, but the constant pottin’ 
was hard on nerves, and Balacan was 
worse. 

Every mornin’ the sun popped up like 
a fire-ball out of a Roman candle and 
things began to fry. It was so hot out- 
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a fine looking troop just the same” 
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side that the men couldn’t leave the 
shacks, and hot inside that they 
couldn’t stay there, so they sat in the 
door-ways prayin’ for a breeze that never 
come, and conversin’ in cuss-words. 

“This bling-blang-blumped-up town 
aint big enough to hold me an’ him,” 
—and all like that. Somethin’ was just 
about due to happen. 

There was a recruit in the troop 
named Kramer. “Kansas” Kramer, they 
called him—Kramer, and Kansas, and 
Years—because his ears stuck out like 
the tied tabs on a sack of Guv’ment 
grain. I liked him. They was a sprink- 
lin’ of freckles across his nose and his 
wrists failed to make short couplin’s 
with his sleeves, but stuck out raw and 
red like a stork’s legs from the feathers 
above. He was a ganglin,’ awkward sort 
of a lad, that managed to do everything 
about sixty per cent wrong; but some- 
how, mixed up in the mistakes, you could 
see the promise of a mighty solid, clean 
sort of a man. Yes, I liked Kramer. I 
didn’t know why, then; but later, when 
things had got about as rotten as they 
169 
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could for B Troop at Balacan, I run 
across the real reason—which was just 
plain and simple bringin’-up. 

Kramer come to me for advice about 
a letter he’d received two months before. 
I could see he was in trouble and I 
guessed Girl or War Department. It is, 
in nine cases out of ten, with soldiers. 
I was wrong; the letter said: 


Kiowa, Kansas, April 17, 19— 

Dear Son: 

I seen that fool letter you wrote to 

silly Cloud, and now I know where 

you are and what a mess you butted 
into when you got mad at your pa 
and run away. I’m right sorry for you 
but I can’t help bein’ glad that you 
had spunk enough to stay with it and 
not write no snivelling letters home, 
though I aint goin’ to tell you how 
not hearin’ from you hurt. 

Your father thought some of tryin’ 
to get you out of the Army, but I’d 
’a’ had to sign a paper sayin’ that I 
need you for my support and I wasn’t 
goin’ to do no such of a fool thing— 
so there you stay. 

We can’t afford to lose a good hand 
on the farm, but you need somebody 
to look out for you. Wheat done well 
last fall and I aint seen none of the 
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world beyond Kiowa county, so I’m Manila. If she pulled off a miracle and 
comin’ over there where my boy is. run the guards, do you reckon she has 
Now son, don’t get no fool notions ng sof antie? os ee ie 
about sufferin’ soldger boys and prod- = = gettin’ through the Gu-gu 
igals. My experience with soldgers is lines ? 
that they’re lazy loafers and all the “Sargint,” says he, “you don’t know 


fatted calves on this shebang is be- 
in’ turned into veal, just as fast as 
the Parlor Market’ll take ’em off our 


my mother.” 
I looked back at the letter. It sounded 


hands. Your pa’ll be waitin’ for you capable enough, but I shook my head 
when you come, but he’ll have the and grinned. 


buckle end of a strap in one hand 
and the post-hole digger in the other 
Your pa loves you but he’ll give you 


Things began to happen right from 
that day forth. A corporal named Col- 


a nip of the one and the handle of lins run amuck and shot up a squad 


t’other, and you'll 
go out and finish 
the line of fence 
you was workin’ 
on when you left, 
before you get 
any dinner. That’s 
the way we be- 
lieve in raisin’ 
boys so they’ll be 
worth their salt 

But just the 
same, you re- 
member that the 
only people that’s 
goin’ to care 
about a ganglin’, 
stringy boy like 
you is the Lord 
and your mother. 
Your mother is a 
good ways off 
and the Lord’s 
got his hands full 
seein’ as how 
many other 
young idgits 
there is in the 
Army. 

Now son, don’t 
forget to wear 
your flannel 
stomach band in 
that wet climate 
nor who loves 
you; and that'll 
be all from your 
mother. 


Mrs. S. J. Kramer 





room; there was a 
ommeenne case of cholera in 
the barrio and the 
troop went into 
quarantine. Chol- 
era aint so bad 
when you know 
how to handle it, 
but we didn’t, and 
it looked like the 
close of the chap- 
ter for B Troop. 
We was bluffed— 
bluffed to a clean 
frazzle. 

The next day 
the outposts chal- 
lenged a flag of 
truce and we 
thought Pilar was 
up to something 
devilish. So did he. 
The flag bearer, a 
squidgetty little 
hombre, come 
struttin’ into town 
leadin’ a carrometa 
(which is a native 
cab) and inside it 
was a woman—an 








ee ee eee ee ieee American woman. 


Somehow I 


I read it over two or three times. It didn’t codrdinate her even then. Her 


was the most bang-up letter I ever see hair was done up in a little hard knot on 
writ by a woman and I wished I could _ the back of her head. She was big, four- 
really meet that kind. square and downright capable lookin’. 


“Too bad she can’t really come,” Her cheeks wasn’t too soft and her 


says I. 


mouth was straight, but with her round, 


“Too bad?” says he, puzzled like. honest eyes and the round, honest spec- 


“Too bad? Why she’ll be here. She says tacles on her good, generous nose, she 
so in the letter.” 


was a mother—somebody’s mother; you 


“Boy,” says I, “she couldn’t get past could have told that at the five-hundred 


Frisco. If she did, they’d hold her up in 


yard range and not half tried. 





















The Lieutenant was in his quarters so 
I went out to meet her. ‘The soldiers 
hadn’t seen a white woman in a year 
and they flocked around. 

“My name’s Kramer,” says she, “Mrs. 
S. J. Kramer, from Kiowa, Kansas, and 
I want to see my son. He’s a tall, gawky 
lookin’ young-un, but real nice lookin’ 
with it all. Are you the boss?” 

Before I could answer, she spotted 
the Lieutenant comin’ down the steps of 
his quarters. 

“No,” she says, “there he is. Say, 
Mister Captain or Corpril or whatever 
you are, I want you to send for my boy.” 
There wasn’t no time lost in that. Half 
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“Oh yes,” says she, “he sent you a 
note.” She fished it out. It said: 


Lieutenant Lander: 

I great pleasure to forward you 
herewith one Sefiora. I have no wish 
to harass you nonreasonably, but 
wholesome consideration for that 
Army Filipino dictate that I forward 
her. She was for some days a prisoner 
here but not for long. Therefore I 
forward her. Should you desire to 
forward her back to Manila I please 
to grant safe conduct provide there 
is solemn promise that she not pause 
here but be forwarded directly on. 


Pilar, Commanding. 


The Lieutenant studied over this a 





a dozen troopers had started off at a 
run when she first spoke, so she stood 
there sizin’ up the Lieutenant. 

“My, you ain’t much more’n a baby 
yourself, are you?” she says. “Well, I’ll 
swan if you all aint just a passel of 
kiddies set way off in this God-forsaken 
place with nobody to look out for you. 
It’s a shame—that’s what it is, a down- 
right shame.” 

I felt a little sorry for the Lieutenant, 
tryin’ to keep up the dignity of an officer 
before his men with that kind of talk, 
but he was just standin’ there smilin.’ 
He asked her to come into his house 
and wait. Before Kramer come, he 
got past Pilar. 





asked her how she 


long while. I think he was going to ask 
some question, but just then Kramer 
come in, and, forgettin’ all about Army 
etiquette, rushed straight over to his 
mother. She picked him up with a long 
sweep of her arm and settled down, with 
him kneelin’ by her, his red head down 
in her big, soft lap like he was just a 
little boy and she a-motherin’ over him— 
nothin’ silly, but after a little she got to 
her feet, her eyes bright and glistenin.’ 
The Lieutenant had turned his face away 
and I was all choky with rememberin’ 
that I hadn’t seen my own old mother 
for a matter of a dozen years. We 
wanted to ask her how she got through, 
but she didn’t give us time. We heard 
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afterward, that she come 
over as stewardess on a 
transport, thereby savin’ 
a lot of trouble and 
money, that she just 
calmly walked out of 
Manila on the road to 
Dagupan, until she was 
overtook by D Battery 
of the Fifth hikin’ up to 
Macolor. She asked the 
captain for a lift—all 
same country road, Kio- 
wa, County, Kansas— 
and it sounded so natu- 
ral to him, that the cap- 
tain, he just give it to 
her. So she rode most of 
the way, perched up on 
a gun limber between 





started in at Headquar- 
ters and ended up at the 
kitchen sink. The Lieu- 
tenant, he took a hand 
and made Balacan clean 
up accordin’ to her say- 
so. When she got 
through, the rotten lit- 
tle barrio might have 
passed for Spotless 
Town. Cholera was 
knocked smack in the 
eye. 

Then she got up a 
Sewin’ Circle. Don’t ask 
me how—she just did. 
Them poor, scared, 
dumb little brown wom- 
en was bluffed speech- 
less at first, but women 


two big, husky artillery- She picked him up with a long is purty much the same 


men. They got right 


sweep of her arm 


the world over, I reck- 





on. At the third meetin’ 





chummy and one of 
them tipped it off that 
the captain was plannin’ to send her 
back, so she pulled out of camp one 
night and was trudgin’ along the high 
road between San Fernando and Balacan 
when some of Pilar’s men captured her. 
And that is a mighty mild statement of 
how she got to Balacan. 

The Lieutenant explained to her (he 
had his time full doin’ it) that she 
couldn’t sleep in the convent where the 
soldiers were quartered, and he give her 
and Kramer rooms in his own house so 
she could be near her son. She hadn’t 
been gone ten minutes before she come 
back with her sleeves rolled up and a 
calico apron over her dress, wantin’ to 
know the way to the kitchen. We tried 
to stave her off by tellin’ her that she’d 
have to cook for ninety-four men, but it 
didn’t feaze her. She’d cooked for har- 
vest hands on a Kansas wheat field and 
she knew all about the job. 

“Why,” says she, “you boys aint had 
a square meal in over a year.” 

So she started in and she shore fed B 
Troop, but she made it stand around 
while she was doin’ it. She didn’t know 
nothin’ about modern theories of sani- 
tation, but she said Balacan looked too 
mussy. She rounded up the police parties 
and organized a scrubbin’ brigade. She 


she had ’em rimmed 
around her, heads all together, clutterin’ 
like a hen convention, gossipin’ and 
gigglin’—all same Ladies’ Aid Society 
in a village church—ruinin’ reputations 
but makin’ shirts. 

The Lieutenant liked her; he couldn’t 
help it, though she never could seem to 
understand the stilted official relations 
between him and the men. But with all 
his likin’ for her, there was thorns in 
his pillow about the whole business. 

Balacan was little less than a be- 
leaguered city. Scarcely a night passed 
without firin’ from the hills, and she was 
there without authority That might 
have been all right in civilized warfare, 
if there is such, but at Balacan anything 
was likely to happen. If the Gu-gus 
got in, there was no tellin’ what they 
might do to us. The Lieutenant was re- 
sponsible for her bein’ there and Pilar’s 
note about the safe conduct made the 
responsibility heavy. When we begun 
to get the dope about a sure enough 
attack from the hills, it was evident that 
it was up to him to send Mrs. S. J. 
Kramer back to Macolor. 

“Sergeant,” says he, “you’re an older 
man than I am and she’ll listen to you 
better. You tell her how things are.” 

I just give the Lieutenant one re- 














proachful glance and saluted. I didn’t 
get far with her. She give me the wise 
eye and held up her hand before I got 
fairly started. 

Sargint,” 
and go back 


says she, 


and 


“stop right there 
tell that little pouter 


Pig n that a you that I come thirteen 
uusand miles to look after one home- 
less, watson boy, and that I found 
ninety of ’em!” 
She’d been gettin’ madder every min- 


ute and with that she run out of the 
room cluckin’ and flutterin’ like an agi- 
tated brood hen. She made straight for 
the Lieutenant’s room. She found him 
shavin,’ he didn’t waste no time on 


but she 
formality. She was right fussed by then 


“Look here, Mister Lootenant Land- 
er,” says she, “it’s time for you and me 
to get right down to cases. I want you 
to know that ch spent fifty years in 


Kansas at its wo If anything’s goin’ 
to down me, it’s pa to come from a 
farther country than Kentucky or the 
Filly-pine Islands, and you can cram 
that down in your pipe and get what 
you can out of it. You send me away 
from here? Well, don’t let me catch you 
doin’ it.” 

She said a lot more, but the Lieutenant 
give me one glance and I sloped. When 
I come back, she was gone and he was 
sittin’ in his chair tryin’ to catch his 
breath. One half of his face was shaved 
and the other was covered with a scum 
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of dry lather. He was mad—clean 
through. He begun to give me orders in 
that natty little crisp way he has: 


“Write a letter to General Pilar, re- 
questing safe-conduct for one woman 
and escort of two troopers—brief de- 
scription. Is that clear? Very well. De- 
tail one non-commissioned officer and 
three men to take Mrs. Kramer as far 
as Pilar’s lines—two of the men to ac- 
company her to Macolor—understand ?” 

I knew that she was hearin’ every 
word and I wanted to keep my own 
skirts clear, said. 

“Yes, sir, I understand, but—beggin’ 
your pardon and all—how ?” 

He nearly snapped my head off. 

“Don’t ask me for details. Let them 
take her. Use only what force is neces- 
sary; but they’re to take her to Macol- 
or!” 

It was something of an order and | 
heard a sort of a snort from the back 
room. 

She didn’t come to supper for the first 
time since she’d been there, and the men 
missed her from the clang of the gong 
to the end of the meal. You’ve no idee 
what a difference she’d made in B Troop 
—for decency. I’ll never forget that 
night as long as I live. It was during 
one of the cloudy spells that come about 
a week before the rains and make a lot 
of bluff and bluster without nothin’ hap- 
penin’. Hot! That close, perspiry hot, as 
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though the air was one big, fluffy cot- 
ton comforter miles and miles deep. It 
was so still that once we heard the out- 
post challenge way off on the road to 
Macolor—but there wasn’t no shot and 
we quieted down right away. There was 
a moon behind the clouds, and now and 
then you could catch a glimpse of it 
through a regular inferno of red-hot va- 
por, tonin’ away into big, rollin,’ greasy- 
lookin,’ blacke clouds, that sailed in 
sullen-like again, leavin’ the night as 
black as the inside of a leather saddle 
bag. You could tell where the men was 
sittin’ in the convent yard by the red 
ends of their cigarettes—but with all 
that, I just naturally felt lonesome, as 
though all the world had died and left 
me in that unholy place by myself. 

Barrin’ a single candle in the Lieuten- 
ant’s room, there wasn’t a light in Bal- 
acan; by and by even that went out 
and the men strolled off to bed leaving 
me sittin’ there in the convent door. 
Once I heard, or thought I heard, a 
noise in the street below, so I got up 
and went down there, but I couldn't 
make out anything in the dark. When I 
come back, there was somebody stand- 
in’ in the door. Just when I was about 
to speak, he moved and I saw it was the 
Lieutenant, dressed only in his pajamas, 
with his revolver belt strapped on. 
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“Sergeant,” he says, “there’s a man 
tied up in my room that I think is Pilar, 
and the town is full of Gu-gus. Turn 
out the troop. You’ve got to do it with- 
out a sound—rifles and ammunition 
belts. Hurry as fast as the Lord will 
let you.” 

I didn’t wait to salute, and in ten 
minutes we had the troop formed up 
beneath the convent wall—but it was a 
fine looking troop! Some of the men 
was in undershirts, some in night-shirts 
and pajamas, and some in nothing at all; 
and we filed off after the Lieutenant 
without a word of command or direc- 
tion. Down the snaky little lane that 
the natives have the nerve to call Calle 
San Lazarus de Rosario we crawled, and 
the night was so black that you couldn't 
see the white shirt of the man in front of 
you but had to keep touch by holding 
on. Then we stopped and waited five 
minutes—maybe ten—while some one up 
front—we didn’t know who—investi- 
gated something—we didn’t know what. 

I’d have swore we was there an hour. 
I guess we’d have waited for our death 
if it hadn’t been for the lightning. It 
was one of those heat flashes that begun 
with a little flicker away off on the 
northern sky-line, and flared up into a 
blinding white sheet that seemed to play 
across the whole of creation for a full 











minute. In the first flare, I almost 
dropped dead. I caught a nickleodeon 
flashlight of Calle Rosario across the 
wall, packed with a million little devils 
in white coats and straw hats—packed 
like a special train to a prize fight—and 
you know how pictures like that stick in 
your memory. I saw hundreds of tense 
brown faces, written all over with wiazt- 
ing—and waiting to do murder. There 
was a jumble of long-stocked rifles and 
blue cotton uniforms, and white faos 
shirts and straw hats, and bright, bare 
bolo-blades, and broad-headed spears, 
jaboses, badis, sables, and bolos, bolos, 
bolos—and glistening white teeth. 

I felt the blood in my veins turn to 
ice water—they wasn’t ten feet away. 
I forgot that I had a rifle, but just then 
some half-baked recruit banged into the 
bunch of them, and in the next second 
that stone wall was bristlin’ and spittin’ 
blue and green fire tongues, like a cat’s 
back on a frosty night. If they saw us, 
they thought we was part of their own 
outfit, and they didn’t seem to under- 
stand. They wasn’t any use aimin’ and 
we just stood pumpin’ cartridges into 
the chambers and loosin’ into the white 
blur of them while they stood stunned 
and dazed. Then the most unearthly 
yell that ever sounded on the night air 
went up; they turned and broke and 
scuttled—us after them pumpin’ in lead, 
till they scattered in the grass. 

It was a close call, and we didn’t 
realize the squeak we'd really had for 
days. The men in the troop 
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hin’, rarin’, tearin’ mad. But 
after an hour’s thinkin’ over the hull 
thing, I don’t mind sayin’ I near cried, 
because I’d got to like you all a hull 
heap—yes, even the Lieutenant. You 
just seemed to be my boys—sort of— 
every one of you, includin’ him. And 
to think that, after all, I was kind of in 
the way and wasn’t welcome at all. 

“Well, I aint the kind that wastes 
much time feelin’ sorry for theirselves, 
and there wasn’t but one other thing to 
do—git mad again—and I done it for 
fair this time. I sat there in the window 
for a long time, just a-chewin’ it over, 
and I guess it was gettin’ pretty late. 

“Just when I was makin’ up my mind 
that it wasn’t worth worryin’ over be- 
cause I knew all the time that you really 
couldn’t take me, seein’ as how I’d made 
up my mind not to go, there was a big 
flash of lightning across the whole sky 
and it lasted long enough for me to see 
that there was armed men movin’ across 
the grounds back of the church, awful 
still and cautious. Well, my heart 
jumped up in my mouth for a minute 
and then the idea struck me that it was 
old Frayne gettin’ ready to take me 
away, and it turned me so mad again 
that I seen d/ue!/ Before I could calm 
down at all, I heard a little rustlin’ 
noise out in the hall and I froze in my 
tracks. Says I to myself. 

““T'll get you, old Frayne, and I’ll get 
you right now.’ I snuck to the door and 
I opened it a tiny crack, without a 
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didn’t know it till morning, 
but up in the Lieutenant’s 
room was old Pilar and his 
Adjutant General, tied in 
their with a sentry 
doin’ a turn over them. The 
whole story got out from one 
source or another and I’m 
going to give my idea from 
the tales I heard as I heard 
them. 

Mrs. Kramer’s comes first. 
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squeak. I could see pretty well in the 
hall on account of the bathroom light. 
There was two of them crouched down 
with their backs to me, by the Lieuten- 
ant’s door. 

“*T’ll catch that kid in it, too,’ says 
I, and with that I swooped. 

“TI had each of them by the scruff of 
the collar before they could look up, 
and the very touch on my fingers made 
me gray-eyed. I shook and J shook. 

““‘Shame on you,’ says I, givin’ the 
ague quaver, ‘tryin’ to boost an old wom- 
an out at this time of night! Shame on 
you!’ I thwacked their heads together. 
They both began to yell—mostly in 
Spanish, but part in English. 

“ *Maircy! Quartair’ Haysoos Maria!’ 
and the like of that. ‘Madray de Deeos! 
Sangre de Deeos!’ And then in Spanish, 
‘It’s the old witch herself, Buenaven- 
tura; run for your life.’ They tried to 
break away, but the Lieutenant come out 
then and we collared them and tied 
them to chairs. They was a lot more 
said but it was cussin.’” 

That was her story. I heard the Lieu- 
tenant say to our Colonel when we got 
back to Macolor: 

“I thought it was some of the men 
roughing it with Kramers, who slept in 
my house, because I heard a voice say 
in English: 
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“ “Have mercy, Sefora, for the love 
of Mary!’ Then there was a sound like a 
threshing machine wrestling with a lo- 
comotive and: 

“Pll mercy ye—I’ll marrow ye— 
that’s what I’ll do.’ 

“Then I ran out and there she had 
Pilar and his Adjutant General, wiping 
up the hall floor with them. They’d come 
to murder me, preparatory to a general 
massacre of the men. They admitted it. 
I was glad I hadn’t sent her away.” 


“There aint no particular moral to 
this story,” said Frayne. “But I’ve seen 
several things happen that made up my 
mind on current topics. 

“There wasn’t any more work for the 
troop at Balacan with Pilar gone—so 
we got away. Mrs. Kramer stayed with 
us till the regiment went home. Now 
it’s hard to get the old men to reénlist. 
They all have fool notions about goin’ 
to work on a ranch out in Kiowa Coun- 
ty. I aint lost no ranch jobs, but I’m 
glad I knowed Mrs. Kramer. It fixes 
my mind on this woman question, and 
tells me where I get off—Soldier, Ser- 
geant and Suffragette. 

“But I'd like to hear Mrs. Kramer 
talk on the subject of Votes for Wom- 
en. I'll bet she wouldn’t give a ding for 
em.” 
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N London, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 

acted the languid, elegant, sentimen- 
tal Lady Patricia whose name supplies 
the title of Mr. Rudolf Besier’s comedy, 
fantasy or burlesque—or, perhaps, a 
combination of all three—which, in 
this country, Mrs. Fiske has chosen as a 
means to her artistic ends. It is said 
that it required no little persuasion to 
induce Mrs. Campbell to assume the 
character, for she must have guessed 
what everybody else knew—that Mr. 
Besier designed the role as a burlesque 
of her own personality. But having 
conquered her reluctance to make capi- 
tal out of her peculiarities, the English 
actress must have been inimitable in the 


part. 

Mrs. Fiske, of course, is everything 
that Mrs. Campbell is not. She is as 
mental as the velvety, luxurious Mrs. 
Pat is physical. No one for a moment 


gr:ph b; eae a 
Mrs. Fiske as Lady Patricia Cosway and Shelley Hull as Biv 
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O'Farrell in ‘Lady Patricia” 


would associate her brusque, incisive, 
aggressive manner with that of the 
languorous lady who moons over rose 
petals and poetry and has a bower in a 
tree like that of the Swiss Family Rob- 
inson. Whatever Mrs. Fiske makes of 
Lady Patricia grows from her sense of 
humor. There are phases of the charac- 
ter which she does not touch, but she 
nevertheless manages to make it quite 
entertaining. 

Her ladyship, who has arrived at the 
mature age of thirty-five and, therefore, 
ought to know better, is a creature of 
rhapsodical dreams who steeps herself 
in secret longings and hidden passions 
as she reclines on a platform strewn 
with silken cushions, perched among 
the spreading boughs of a great oak 
tree. She is the wife of Michael Cos- 
way, a middle-aged amateur scientist, 
of whose placid adoration she fancies 
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she has grown 
weary, and has ex- 
changed her law-,¢ 
ful bliss for the 
rapturous wWOr- 
ship—platonic, of 
course—of Bill 
O’Farrell, her 
youthful cousin, wh 
lives in the neighborhood. 
Ile is big, innocent and im- 
pressionable, and is much mystified, not 
only by Lady Patricia’s adoration of 
him, but by her Byronic language, which 
he never can quite comprehend. 

B:ll O'Farrell, if his heart had been 
left undisturbed, would have cultivated 
a genuine love for Clare Lesley, the 
athletic, hoydenish daughter of a cere- 
monious, but not very religious Dean. 
Hie has, however, been trapped by La- 
dy Patricia, who has exchanged with 
him vows of eternal devotion. These 
he feels in honor bound to keep—es- 
pecially as he has been led by his ma- 
ture inamorata to believe that their pact, 
if broken or revealed, will be fatal to 
her. 

The pseudo-lovers, however, are bliss- 
fully unaware of all that is happening 
in the neighborhood of the big tree in 
which their bower is perched. Michael, 
Lady Patricia’s husband, has also’ be- 
come tired of the ultra-romantic atmos- 
phere which matrimony has compelled 
him to breathe. He too has succumbed 
to a secret attachment—for the lively 
Clare Lesley. Though this lady has re- 
garded Bill O’Farrell as her sweetheart, 
she is temporarily impressed by the flat- 
tery of her mature admirer and binds 
herself to him in a platonic contract not 
unlike that which exists between the 
other pair. Indeed, she and Michael are — Photosraph by Byron, New York 
equally positive that, should their mutual -_ pPrig pg cnr ngs hae 
interest be divulged, it would result, of “Lady Patricia” 
not only in the direst unhappiness to 
themselves, but in that of all the others. @™musingly shows the contrast of their 

When Lady Patricia is first intro- Matures: 
duced, she is engaged in her sentimental 
pastime of rhapsodizing over the sun- 
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: Lapy Patricta—Oh, how I’ve longed 
for this—how I’ve longed for it! All 


shine which is breaking through her these weary months I’ve lived in the 
leafy bower in the tree. Her secretly past and future, on memories and an- 
adored Bill O’Farrell, matter-of-fact, ticipations. Now, at last I have the 

eg ad present—I have reality—you—to have 
slangy and good natured, has just Te- and to hold—you—you! Kiss me. 
turned from a trip. Their conversation Bitt—Patricia! 
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Lavy PatrictAa—Hush! We mustn't 
be foolish. Sit down. So you got my 
telegram? 

Bitt—Directly the boat came along 
side. But it took me a deuce of a time 
to make it out! My French is a bit 
rusty, and the rotters had jumbled up 
some of the words. As it is, I only 
made out the gist of it—to take an 
earlier train from London than I'd in- 
tended, and to call on you before going 
on to Ashurst, as I’d find you alone in 
a summer house you’d built on some 
tree or other. The twiddly bits of the 
message didn’t somehow seem to make 
sense 

Lapy Parricta—The twiddly bits? 

Bitt-—Yes; something about a star 
in red water, and horses with white 
manes. Couldn’t make it out at all. 

Lapy Patrricta—That was a quota- 
tion from De Musset, my poor boy. 

Biu.t—Great Scott! I thought it was 
a cipher. People don’t generally quote 
poetry in their telegrams. 

Lapy Patricia—I do. 

3un—In any case, it seemed a bit 
rash of you to send the wire at all— 
even in French. 

Lapy PatriciA—Oh, did it? As a 
matter of fact, I used French, not to 
conceal the message, but because the 
language seemed so beautifully appro- 
priate for making a clandestine meet- 
ing. 

Bir—By Jove! Fancy thinking of 
that! 

Lapy Patricia—To sin beautifully is 
the less a sin. Don’t forget, dear, that, 
however innocent, our love is wrong. 
We should never neglect an opportunity 
of ennobling it with little touches of 
beauty, should we? 


There is still a third love affair which 
has not yet been brought into the reck- 
oning. Dean Lesley (the father of 
Clare), who is a widower, is beginning 
to cast his eyes longingly toward the 
healthy, outspoken Wrs. O’Farrell, (the 
mother of Az//), who is a widow, though 
her bereavement is a matter of the far 
distant past. These more experienced 
wooers cultivate their tender interests 
in a very British, unemotional manner. 
The Dean, mindful of his reputation 
among his flock, should his new matri- 
monial intentions succeed, attempts to 
warn Mrs. O’Farrell that matters are 
not exactly as they should be between 
her son and Lady Patricia, hinting that 
a scandal may be imminent. Whereupon 
the spirited Mrs. O’Farrell, who has im- 
plicit faith in her son, retaliates hotly 
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by bidding Zhe Dean to give closer 
heed to his own family affairs—inas- 
much as C/are has, in secret, been be 
having most questionably with J/ichael. 
Neither the cleric nor the widow, of 
course, will believe the other until the 
eyes of each have been opened during 
the course of a game of hide-and-seek 

called “Hiding Zeke” by Baldwin, Lady 
Patricia’s garrulous and observant old 
gardener. This supplies the amusing, if 
somewhat mechanical, incidents of the 
second act, in which the bower—now 
dimly and esthetically lighted by hang 
ing lanterns—and a darkened summer- 
house near by, become important factors. 

The game, which is plainly a pretext 
for the two pairs of clandestine lovers 
to escape from the rest and get together 
in the darkness, is pursued with misad- 
ventures. Lady Patricia almost commits 
the fatal blunder of mistaking her hus- 
band for Bill, while J/ichael, absorbed in 
his flirtation with C/are, narrowly avoids 
revealing his secret passion to his wife. 
Chance throws the unattached pair, Bi// 
and C/are, in the summer house together. 
and it is evident that their youthful 
hearts respond to the influence of the 
darkness and solitude to the extent that 
they both forget for the moment their 
platonic vows in other directions. When 
they leave the summer house, The Dean 
and Mrs. O’Farrell take possession ; and 
here, unobserved, they overhear the mu- 
tual confessions of Lady Patricia and 
Bill, as well as of Clare and Michael. 
Convinced that a means must be found 
with all speed to break up the secret 
affinities which threaten to wreck the 
happiness of all concerned, The Dean 
announces solemnly, as the game breaks 
up: 

“T have several weighty additions to 
make to my sermon to-morrow—addi- 
tions which certain events to-night have 
suggested. I trust you will all be at the 
Cathedral for the morning service.” 

The guilty Lady Patricia instantly 
suspects that her relations with #Av// 
have been found out. The equally guilty 
Michael is convinced that his little 
affair with Clare has been discovered. 
But Lady Patricia and her husband re- 
main blissfully unaware of each other’s 
entanglement. 
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tt-Gatty as Zaléot Woodhouse, Lumsden Hare as At. Hon. Reginald Stulkeley; 
sepha Quardendon, in a scene from Arthur Wing Pir 


and Gertrude 
ros newest 


comedy ‘Preserving Mr. Panmure 


Both, nevertheless, decide that the 
best way out of their uncomfortable pre- 
dicament is to ‘assume a penitential pose 
and make a confession to 7‘e Dean be- 
fore his morning sermon is preached. 
And this accounts for the two notes that 
are handed by the old gardener to the 
latter as he sits at breakfast in the dean- 
ery garden next morning. 

Presently Lady Patricia, in the somber 
dress of a penitent, arrives to keep her 
appointment, only to be thunderstruck 
when Cosway, also with something ap- 
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parently weighing heavily on his con- 
puts in his appearance a few 
moments later. Each, jumping at the 
conclusion that the other knows all that 
has been going on, and piqued at the 
sight of Bill and Clare strolling joyous- 
ly in the distance, hastens to make the 
admission first; and each, of course, is 
dumfounded at what the other has to 
disclose. 

The chimes in the cathedral are al- 
ready ringing for the morning service 
when the husband and wife, fairly 
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trapped by their own confessions of 
guilt, decide that reconciliation is the 
most comfortable way out of their em- 
barrassment. As The Dean, in his cler- 
ical robes, with Mrs. O'Farrell at his 
side, and Clare and Bill, hand in hand, 
set out for the church, the other two 
pause for a moment in the garden. 7‘he 
Dean calls to them: 

“Are you not going to join us in the 
church? My dear friends, on such a 
morning as this we should all sing the 
Te Deum, and forget everything except 
the joy of being alive.” 


Lapy Patricita—Michael! 

MIcHAFL—Yes. 

Lapy Patricta—Under the great rose 
window in the south transept our pew 
is now full of purple and amber lights 
and shafts of chrysoprase. Shall we not 
sit there together? 

MicuaeL—I don’t see what else there 
is to do, Patricia! 

Lapy Patricta—Michael! Repentance 
is very exquisite. And how beautiful is 
forgiveness! Come! 


Arm in arm they follow the rest. As 
they disappear, you fancy that some day, 
not far off, the soulful Patricia will 
again pine for a hero other than JWr- 
chael, and that Michael, too, will grow 
weary again of his rhapsodical and sen- 
timental helpmate. 

As I before observed, Mrs. Fiske is 
not fitted temperamentally to give Mr. 
Besier’s diaphanous but exceedingly 
witty play its full flavor, although she 
is too clever an actress by far to do 
anything badly. Nor is her supporting 
company ideal in characters that hover 
close to delicate burlesque. It includes 
Mr. Leslie Faber as Michael Cosway, 
Mr. Shelly Hull as Bill O’Farrell, Miss 
Maud Gilbert as Clare Lesley, Miss Em- 
ily Fitzroy as Mrs. O’Farrell, and Mr. 
Ernest Stallard as the old gardener. 


F late years Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 

has been devoting so much of his 
attention to the cancerous social vices of 
England’s idle aristocracy and the smug 
hypocrisies of its well-to-do middle 
classes, that the sparkling vein of humor 
in which he can write when the inclina- 
tion seizes him has all but been forgot- 
ten. Yet, the oppressive side of human 
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nature has not always supplied material 
for his plays. It is only necessary to 
think back to the delightful “Trelawny 
Of The Wells” and “The Amazons,” or 
to the even more remote ‘‘Dandy Dick’”’ 
and “The Magistrate,” to recall that he 
need by no means be restricted to the 
bitter, cynical moods of ‘The Second 
Mrs. ‘Tanqueray,” “The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith” and the comparatively recent 
“Mid-Channel” and “The Thunder- 
bolt.” 

“Preserving Mr. Panmure,” Pinero’s 
one contribution to the present dramatic 
season in this country, was undertaken, 
he has confessed, for his own relaxation. 
On this score there is no cause for com 
plaint, since the play also has the excel- 
lent retroactive effect of being equally 
a source of amusement for others. Some 
resentment has been heard that in it he 
does not take himself at his highest val- 
uation. Those who expected a sober in- 
terest to creep somewhere into the hu- 
morous house party embroglio which 
supplies its plot were disappointed. 
There will always be found people who 
will object that figs do not grow on 
banana trees. For my part, I shrewdly 
suspect that if “Preserving Mr. Pan- 
mure” had been written by a dramatist 
whose reputation is not so firmly estab- 
lished as Pinero’s, it would have been 
hailed on all sides as a notably brilliant 
little play. 

Mr. Panmure, whose reputation is pre- 
served to the very end, despite the fact 
that it was he who kissed Josepha Quar 
endon, the pretty brunette governess in 
his household, is a portly, pretentious, 
pious country gentleman, of whom it is 
easy to suspect that his past has not been 
as unquestionably beyond reproach as 
his present is supposed to be. In his mar- 
ried life he has assumed the pose of 
unswerving righteousness. He is the 
town magistrate of Polehampton, al- 
though he is without the slightest judi- 
cial qualification for that office. He is 
also an expounder of the faith, for, ow- 
ing to the persuasion of his straight- 
laced. religious wife, he is in the habit of 
preaching a weekly sermonette to his as- 
sembled domestics. In outward aspect 
Mr. Panmure is, indeed, an irreproach- 
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able British country gentleman. 

As for Josepha, the governess, she is 
irreproachabie inwardly as well as out- 
wardly, and naturally she enjoys J/rs. 
Panmure’s utmost confidence. Yet she 
is not altogether to be envied in her 
comfortable surroundings. Upon her 
rests the duty of directing the education 
of the Panmures’ precocious offspring 
Myrtle, a most unconscionable, poly- 
syllabic little prig. 

The Panmures are entertaining a 
house-party at the Clewers, their country 
seat. Among the guests are a smug 
privy councilor, the Aight Honorable 
Reginald Stulkeley, and Talbot Wood- 
house, his secretary. There are also the 
elderly and somewhat gay A/fred 
Hebblethwaite, M. P., and his sour-vis- 
aged wife, who is J/rs. Panmure’s aunt. 
Another pair are the thick-witted Hugh 
Loring and his none too amiable sweet- 
heart, Dulcie Anstice, Mrs. Panmure’s 
sister. As Josepha is the cynosure of all 
the masculine eyes at the house-party, she 
is disliked by the women—by all except 
Mrs. Panmure, whom she relieves from 
the care of Myrtle. 

It comes time for J/r. Panmure to 
evolve his weekly sermonette, but his 
dull mind refuses to respond to the 
strain. He cannot so much as think of 
a subject for his discourse. Though he 
must contrive, somehow, to make a show 
of ecclesiastical wisdom before his 
guests, he finds to his dismay that there 
is not an idea left in his shallow 
brain. In his dilemma he turns help- 
lessly to Josepha. She consults the cal- 
endar. To be sure! It is luckily the 
anniversary of Saint Polycarp. A ser- 
monette on the teachings of the good 
saint will be most timely. 

“But who is Saint Polycarp?” asks 
Mr. Panmure, in despair. And then 
Josepha proceeds to show him how to 
steal the wise reflections of his discourse 
out of the “Apostolic Encyclopedia.” 
In an impulse of sheer gratitude, the 
much relieved Mr. Panmure seizes Jo- 
sepha ‘around the waist and plants a re- 
sounding kiss on her unwilling lips. 

An instant later he realizes the hei- 
nousness of the liberty he has taken with 
the governess. He hastens to abase him- 
self, but Josepha, with crimson cheeks 
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and flaming eyes, has fled. ./r. Pan- 
conduct cannot be tolerated by 
her, but, on the other hand, Wrs. Pan- 
mure’s peace of mind must not be dis- 
turbed. The governess, however, must 
advice, and Mrs. Hebblethwaite 
seems best qualified to supply it. A 
friend, a governess at another country 
house, explains, has been kissed 
against her will by a—a—well, by a 
man. What should her friend do under 
the circumstances ? 

Mrs. Hebblethwaite is instantly alert. 
A searching glance and a few penetrat- 
ing questions place Josepha completely 
at her mercy. The governess entangles 
herself in a maze of contradictions. ‘The 
crime, she is finally forced to admit, 
committed under the Panmures’ 
roof. But who is the culprit ? Josepha 
clenches her teeth and refuses to tell. 
(he horrid possibility that he may be 
Mr. Hebblethwaite suddenly enters Vrs. 
Hebblethwaite’s mind. The other women 
are then brought into the consultation. 
Poor Josepha is pitilessly catechised, but 
not another word will she say. 

Mr. Panmure, perspiring and ill at 
ease, is summoned. The pious J/rs. Pan- 
mure explains that an outrage has been 
committed in the house and that he must 
conduct a rigorous investigation among 
his male Relieved that the 
secret is not out and hoping that it will 
continue to be kept, the guilty head of 
the family, seeing no avenue of 
goes about his unsavory task. 

The following act of the comedy is 
very amusing, not only because of the 
inquisitorial proceedings, but on account 
of the growing jealousies of the wives 
and sweethearts, who prod W/r. Panmure 
so vigorously that he dares not desist. 
ne after another the suspects establish 
their innocence until, when the third 
act is reached, Mr. Stulkeley, the privy 
councilor, and his secretary, M/r. Wood- 
house, have been locked in their 
room preparing a speech on the taxing 
of foodstuffs, alone remain uninvesti- 
gated. To them Josepha has fled, im- 
ploring that, as both are bachelors and 
therefore have nothing at stake, one or 
the other confess the crime and thus 
clear the atmosphere. When both of 
these unattached gentlemen seem disin- 
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Photograph by White, New York __ 
George Nash as the crook Alfred Wilson in Augus 
tin Mac Hugh’s melodramatic Farce “Officer 666” 
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Percy Ames, Walla I id nger, Ruth Maycliffe 


clined to assume the responsibility, she 
vows in desperation that she will re- 
main out in the rain catching her 
death of cold until they are willing to 
make the sacrifice. She is as good as 
her threat and out she goes into the wet. 

Mr. Woodhouse is the one who finally 
relents. He rescues Josepha just as Mr. 


Stulkeley also shows signs of weaken- 


ing and together they conceal the 
drenched governess in a closet as the 
inquisitorial group is heard approach- 
ing. At that point in the play, it should 
be observed, the thread of Mr. Pinero’s 
fun is a little too long drawn out, but 
the climax grows hilariously amusing 
again when, to Mr. Panmure’s un- 
bounded astonishment, the contrite 
IVecdhouse, with head bowed in shame, 
makes a clean breast of the whole mat- 
ter, while the discovery of Josepha in 
the closet by the women lends the color 
of truth to his confession. At this mo- 
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und Vivian Martin in a scene from Act I, “Officer 666” 


ment the bell rings for family prayers. 
Mr. Panmure lingers behind to pour out 
his gratitude to Josepha—who, now 
thoroughly disgusted at his hypocrisy, 
snatches his sermonette on Saint Poly 
carp out of his hand and accomplishes 
her revenge by tossing it into the fire. 

The audience is not permitted to wit- 
ness Mr. Panmure’s discomfiture when, 
empty handed and empty headed, he ap- 
pears before the collected servants to 
deliver his discourse. But there is still 
another act laid in the home of J/r. 
Stulkeley’s mother, to which Josepha 
has fled after the disclosure in the Pan- 
mures’ house. Need it be guessed that 
Mr. Woodhouse comes in for the re- 
wards of his sacrifice and that Josepha 
exchanges her place of governess for 
that of wife? 

The acting throughout the play is 
quite in the right spirit, though it does 
not seem necessary that Mr. William 
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f 
( 
McVay should impersonate Mr. Pan 
mure along the lines of caricature. As 
for Miss Gertrude Elliott, to whom 
falls the role of Josepha, she has at 
last found a part quite suited to her. 
She makes such a charming governess 
that J/r. Panmure might almost be ex- 
cused for his breach of good conduct. 
Mr. Lumsden Hare is the privy council- 
or and Mr. Alexander Scott-Gatty acts 
the sacrificial J/r. Woodhouse. Miss 
Teresa Maxwell Conover as Mrs. Pan- 
mure, Miss Isabel Irving as Dulcie An- 
stice, Mr. Ralph Marvin as Hugh Lor- 
ing and Miss Mona Hungerford as the 
horrible child, Myrtle, are some of the 
others. 


F the surest test of a good farce lie in 
the laughter which follows in its 
wake, there can be no doubt that “Off- 
cer 666” has qualified among the sea- 
son’s elect in its class. Moreover, it has 


Douglas Fairbanks, Marie Asliton and Millicent Evans in a scene from Act I of 





Utncer 666 


placed the name of Mr. Augustin Mac- 
Hugh, its author, in the list of lucky 
playwrights to whom fortune, if not 
great fame, has come almost overnight. 
Although its foundation is no more sub- 
stantial than a variant of the time hon- 
ored expedient of mistaken identity, it 
is, nevertheless, so swift in movement, 
so incessant in incidents and so plenti- 
fully sprinkled with surprises that 
audiences must be always on the alert 
to keep pace with it. 

The succession of absurd adventures 
takes place in a Fifth Avenue drawing- 
room during the lapse of only a few 
hours. Travers Gladwin, a rich young 
amateur art collector, who has traveled 
the earth with his friend, Whitney 
Barnes, in search of a new sensation, 
returns unexpectedly to find it awaiting 
him, ready-made, at home. With the help 
of a dishonest valet, a notorious picture 
thief, Alfred Wilson, has assumed Glad- 
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taken possession of the 
remises and is getting ready to despoil 
he art collection of its treasures. The 
ogus Gladwin has also won the affec- 
tion of a too trustful young girl, Helen 
Burton, and is preparing to elope with 
her that very night. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the real 
Gladwin has seen Helen in a restaurant 
and her pretty face has made an impres- 
sion on his susceptible heart. He comes 
face to face with her a few hours later 
in the drawing-room of his own house, 
where she has gone to arrange the final 
details of the elopement. How to res- 
cue H/elen and at the same time save 
his pictures, becomes the problem which 
Gladwin. With his friend 
Barnes, who is quite too thick-witted to 
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Roversi; John A. Butler as Charles Burt, Henry 


a 
trice Lind, in a scene from Act III of “The M n 


be of much assistance, he sets about the 
task. Uppermost in his mind is a desire 
to protect the girl from unseemly no- 
toriety. 

Gladwin bribes a convenient police- 
man to lend him his uniform and other 
insignia of authority, and returns to his 
house to surprise /Vi/son in the act of 
cutting the most valuable pictures from 
their frames. As Helen has not yet ar- 
rived, there is nothing to do but wait 
and warn her of her peril. Meanwhile 
Gladwin gets some astounding informa- 
tion from Wilsen, who is an art con- 
noiseur as well as thief, regarding the 
worthlessness of several of the canvases 
for which he has paid extravagant 
amounts; and to keep up the deception 
he is practicing, he finds himself com- 
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Otis Harlan as Yufont and Maude 
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pelled to aid the thief in pilfering the 
collection. 

At the appointed hour Helen arrives 
to keep her engagement, and the real 
Gladwin gives the alarm to the police- 
man who has been hiding in the house. 
This minion, O fiicer 666 of the title, has, 
meanwhile, grown resentful against 
Gladwin for having kept his uniform 
so long and subjected him to the risk of 
discipline. The cool picture thief proves 
equal to the emergency and succeeds in 
convincing the policeman that the real 
Gladwin is the impostor and that he, 
Wilson, is the actual owner of the prop- 
erty. Even Helen, who has at first 
heeded the warning of Gladwin, begins 
to grow dubious and presently the so- 
ciety knight errant finds himself arrested 
as -a thief. 

Opportunely, however, Gladwin’s 
Japanese servant has called in other po- 
licemen. The tangle of identities is 
about to be straightened out when Wiit- 
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ney Barnes turns up 
and by his blundering 
identifies the real 
Gladwin as the impos- 
tor. The culprit is on 
the point of making off 
with his plunder when 
a detective arrives with 
a warrant for Glad- 
qwin’s arrest on the 
charge of abduction— 
Helen’s aunt having 
gotten wind of the in- 
tended elopement. ‘This 
plain-clothes officer re- 
cognizes [Vi/son — the 
bogus Gladwin—as an 
old offender and 
promptly puts him un- 
der arrest. 

Gladwin’s effort is 
now to aid Wilson to 
e-cape, in order to 
shield //elen’s reputa- 
tion. The lights are 
suddenly put out; the 
prisoner bolts and 
there is a lively chase 
all over the house, 
which ends in Officer 
666 again being 
brought into service. 
IVilson dodges his pursuers, chloro- 
forms the luckless policeman, dumps 
him into a chest, puts on his uniform 
and nonchalantly walks out of the front 
door to make a successful get-away in 
the automobile he intended to use for 
his elopement. 

After Gladwin’s exciting adventures 
for Helen’s sake, it is of course inevit- 
able that the young lady should reward 
her rescuer by giving him her heart. 

“My, I feel as if it couldn’t have 
happened except in a play!” exclaims 
the ecstatic Helen, at the last moment. 

To which Gladwin rejoins: “It 
couldn't !” 

Two such clever actors as Mr. Wal- 
lace Eddinger in the role of the real 
Gladwin, and Mr. George Nash as the 
picture thief keep the fun of the play 
moving at a fast gait. Mr. Francis D. 
McGinn, as the mystified Officer 666, 
adds his full portion to the merriment, 
and Mr. Percy Ames, as Gladwin’s 












































blundering friend, has no small share 
in the proceedings. In the original New 
York cast, Miss Ruth Mavcliffe is the 
flaxen-haired heroine in distress. 


F all the light plays of break-neck 

action and _ bewildering incident 
that this season has produced, ‘The 
Million” comes closest to violating the 
speed laws. 

\n impecunious young sculptor, a 
morose medical student and an ingenious 
reporter, in the last stages of dire pov- 
erty, are suddenly overjoyed at the dis- 
covery that the sculptor, Ramon An- 
drade, owns a ticket that has drawn a 
prize of a million pesos in a Brazilian 
lottery. In the ecstasy of uncontrollable 
slee they celebrate their good fortune by 
smashing all the furniture and crockery 
in the studio, only to make the horrible 
discovery that Ramon’s sweetheart, a 
young music teacher, has given an 
old blouse, in the pocket of which 
the ticket reposes, to a desper- 
ate burglar who has dashed 
in at the window and 
implored her to disguise 
him so that he may 
escape from the po 
lice. In gratitude, 
the desperado has 
promised _ that 
should she ever 
want anything he will 
get it for her. 

The discovery 
that the ticket has 
disappeared leads 
to a wild chase 
for its recov- 
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ery. 














The burglar, who is blissfully una- 
ware that a fortune is hidden in the 
blouse, pawns it at a second-hand store. 
Here it is bought by an Italian grand 
opera tenor, who means to use the gar- 
ment as a part of his costume in “La 
Bohéme.” The thief, now on the scent 
with the rest, stupefies the tenor in his 
lodgings by squirting chloroform over 
his victim’s transom with an atomizer; 
but by this time the blouse has been 
carried off accidentally by an express- 
man, who mistakes it for his own. No 
sooner have the pursuers left with the 
substitute blouse than the expressman 
brings back the right one—which is 
pounced upon by the music teacher, who 
has lagged behind in the chase. She 
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Charles Meakins as Gaston, 
a Marquis de la Tour and Ger- 
ieee! trude Bryan as Daisy in ‘“‘Little 
Boy Blue” 






















































tosses it out of the window to one of 
the others waiting below. It lands on the 
top of a taxicab to be whisked off again 
at forty miles an hour. 

Two blouses now complicate the 
chase, which winds up at a road-house 
—where the taxicab chauffeur has 
pledged the ticket for a_ glass of 
beer. The versatile thief, who during 
his share in the chase assumes many 
disguises, at length catches up with the 
fleeting ticket and steals it from the bar- 
tender. ‘True to the promise he made to 
his benefactress in the studio, he proudly 
turns it over to her, only to learn too 
late the value of the slip of paper he 
has allowed to get out of his hands a 
second time. “Oh, how I love my pro- 
fession,” he sighs, as the curtain falls. 

French ingenuity has seldom devised 
for farce a more incessantly ridiculous 
story than that of “The Million.” But 
some of its funniest incidents are quite 
apart from the chase itself. One is the 
fat Italian tenor’s rehearsal of his grand 
opera roles, in which he is attacked by 
the moods of the characters he assumes. 

Such plays as ““The Million” must be 
performed in the sprightliest vein of hu- 
mor to give them their right comic value, 
and in this one at least all the princi- 
pal interpreters are beyond reproach. 
The two most hilarious bits of acting 
are contributed by Mr. Paul Ker, as the 
Italian tenor, and Mr. Taylor Holmes, 
as the inebriated medical student. Mr. 
William Burress, as the thief, keeps 
well up with the swift pace they set, as 
do Mr. Eugene O’Brien in the role of 
the si ulptor who owns the lottery ticket, 
and Miss Irene Fenwick as the music 
teacher who unwittingly gave it away. 


HOSE strange coincidences which 

shape the fortunes of every comic 
opera heroine are not absent from “Lit- 
tle Boy Blue,” the very melodious score 
of which, composed by M. Henri Be- 
reny, is set to a libretto adapted by Mr. 
A. E. Thomas and Mr. Edward Paulton 
from a German original by Mr. Ralph 
Schanzer and Mr. Karl Lindau. Yet it 
would be unkind as well as unbecoming 


to say of Miss Gertrude Bryan, who so 
delightfully sings the title role, that her 
shape is her fortune. Her performance, 
as well as the operetta itself, is on a 
much higher plane than physical dis- 
play. 

The fragrance of Scottish heather 
wafts through this picturesque produc- 
tion, which, although it opens in the 
fetid atmosphere of a Parisian Bal Ta- 
barin, goes to the bonnie Highlands 
for its romantic dénouement. Vhe miss- 
ing successor to the Earl of Goberdeen 
turns up as a barmaid in a Parisian café 
—where, of course, she is toasted by the 
gay world and ardently loved by the 
Marquis de la Tour. Vhe Scottish ear] 
insists that his estates shall go to a male 
descendant, which leads to the decision 
of Daisy, the barmaid, that she return 
to Scotland disguised as a boy and be- 
come a claimant to her uncle’s titles 
and acres. 

Her adventure leads to the family 
“test,” which is nothing more embarrass- 
ing than an inspection of her back for 
the strawberry birthmark which has 
been passed down through many gener- 
ations of the proud Goberdeen clan. Lo, 
it is there! The remainder of the story 
tells how the Zar/ is led to give up his 
prejudice to a feminine successor and 
is persuaded to bless the union of Little 
Goy Blue and her devoted marquis. 

As two of the three scenes of this at- 
tractive operetta are laid in Scotland and 
sprinkled with Highland music, the 
production has the merit of differing 
radically from the usual Berlin and Vi 
ennese importations. On this account 
the absence of humor from its story 
may be forgiven. 

Miss Bryan, who is a sort of a comic 
opera Maude Adams, is alluring, wheth- 
er she is a Parisian barmaid or masquer- 
ading as a Scottish heiress. Mr. Charles 
Meakins is her French cavalier, Mr. 
John Dunsmore her Highland uncle, 
and Mr. Otis Harlan has the role of 
Dupont. The efficiency of the big chorus 
is demonstrated in nearly every one of 
the eighteen numbers which comprise the 
score. 














